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PROGRAM 

Wednesday  morning,  July  8 

J Convocation  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Chancellor  George 
William  Cnrtis. 

^ Welcome  by  the  chancellor. 

Report  of  the  Convocation  council  by  President  D:  J.  Hill, 
chairman. 

Report  of  committee  on  necrology,  Principal  O.  D.  Robinson  of 
the  Albany  high  school,  chairman.  Only  name,  position,  age  and 
date  of  death  were  read,  the  notices  being  printed  in  full  in  the 
proceedings. 

Report  of  examinations  council  and  committee  representing 
colleges. 

The  university  study  of  philosophy : paper  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Schur- 
man,  dean  of  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of  Philosophjy  Cornell 
university. 

Discussion : 

Prof.  N:  M.  Butler,  dean  of  School  of  Philosophy,  Columbia 
college. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Hoffman,  Union  university. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  university. 

Adjourned  12.30  jp.  m. 
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Wednesday,  July  8,  3 p.  m. 

Physical  education.  Hygiene  in  schools.  Gyninasinins.  Physi- 
cal training.  Pros  and  cons  of  college  and  school  athletics.  Shall 
college  gymnastics  be  ranked  as  a study  ; if  so,  should  it  be  as  drill 
or  recreation  ? 

Athletics  in  women’s  schools  and  golleges  ; boating,  tennis,  cycling, 
riding,  etc.  Heavy  gymnastics  for  girls. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr  Edward  Hitchcock,  director  Amherst 
college  gymnasium. 

Relation  of  physical  education  to  education  in  general. 

Dr  Luther  Gulick,  director  physical  department,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  school,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Athletics  at  Yale. 

Charles  F.  Kent,  Palmyra. 

College  athletics. 

Pres.  H.  E.  Webster,  Union  university. 

Gymnastic  work  at  Smith  college. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Lawke.vce,  of  Smith  college  alumnae, 
gymnasium  committee. 

School  athletics. 

Prim  I).  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy. 

Prim  Solomon  Sias,  Schoharie  union  school. 

Kingston  academy  cadets. 

Prim  H:  W.  Callahan,  Kingston  academy. 

General  discussion  ; 

Com’r  W:  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Adjourned  5 yo.  m. 


Wednesday,  8 p.  m. 

Annual  address:  Place  of  scientific  and  technical  schools  in  the 
American  system,  by  Pres.  Francis  A Walker,  Ma.ssachiisetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

University  reception  in  state  library  9-11  p.  in. 
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Thursday,  July  9,  9.30  a.  m. 

Coordination  of  university,  college  and  academy.  Discussion 
opened  by  ex-Pres.  Andrew  D.  White,  Cornell  university;  followed 
by  representatives  from  colleges,  public  liigli  schools,  endowed 
academies  and  private  fitting  schools,  and  by  general  discussion. 

Clianc.  H:  M.  jMacCracken,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Ib'of.  E.  II.  Griffin,  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

Prof.  F.  II.  Stoddard,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Prof.  Oren  Root,  Hamilton  college. 

Prill.  Roland  S.  Keyser,  Middleburg- academy. 

Prill.  Ct  : M.  Smith,  Canton  union  school. 

Prill.  G:  D.  Hale,  Hale’s  Classical  and  Scientific  school, 
Rochester. 

Prill.  Harlan  T.  Amen,  Riverview  Military  academy,  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Prill.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lansingburg  academy. 

Prof.  Lfavis  Ross,  director  Dudley  observatory. 

Prof.  J.  G.  SciiuRMAN,  Cornell  universitv. 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith,  Columbia  college. 

Prill.  W.  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  academy. 

Prill.  H ; P.  M^arren,  Albany  academy. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley'  Hall,  Clark  universitv. 

Pres.  Seth  Low,  Columbia  college. 

Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  colleo-e. 

Siip’t  W ; A.  Maxyvell,  Brooklyn. 

Three  or  four  vears  for  a colleo’e  course  ? 

Prill.  W.  E.  Bunten,  Ulster  academy. 

Prill.  J.  Anthony'  Bassett,  Richfield  Springs  union  school. 
Sup’t  A.  Gaylord  Slocum,  Corning. 

Should  degrees  be  given  on  completion  of  examinations,  regard- 
less of  time  of  residence? 

Prof.  A.  B.  Kenyon,  Alfred  university. 

Adjourned  12.45  yi.  m. 


Thursday,  3 p.  m. 

Higher  education  of  women.  Coeducation,  separate  school  or 
college,  or  annex  ? 
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Delegates  are  expected  to  speak  for  Yassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Bryn  Mawr  (sepai'ate  colleges) ; annexes  of  Harvard  and  Columbia 
colleges ; Cornell  and  Syracuse  universities  (coeducational),  and 
otlier  institutions. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor,  Yassar  college. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  trustee  Barnard  college. 

Pres.  Charles  Yan  Norden,  Elmira  college. 

Prill.  A.  C.  Hill,  Cook  academy. 

Barnard  college  ; a new  ])hase  of  the  annex. 

Miss  Ella  Weed,  trustee  Barnai-d  college. 

Coeducation  at  Cornell. 

Prof.  H.  S.  White,  dean  Cornell  university. 

Relations  of  a coeducational  institution  to  its  women  students. 
Miss  Alla  W.  Poster,  chairman  A.  C.  A.  committee  on 
endowment  of  colleires. 

O 

Coeducation  at  Alfred  ; its  intent  and  its  I’esults. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Blakeslee,  Alfred  universitv. 

Coeducation  in  normal  schools. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde,  N.  Y.  State  Yormal  college. 

Mission  of  the  coeaucational  academy. 

Prill.  John  Greene,  Colgate  academy. 

Effect  on  health  of  higher  education  of  women. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Cushing,  trustee  Yassar  college. 

Advantages  of  scientific  training  for  women. 

Prof.  Mary"  W.  Whitney,  Yassar  college. 

Should  instruction  as  to  manners  and  dress  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  ^ 

Mrs  Winifred  Edgerton  Merrill,  ex-Pres.  H.  Y.  branch 
of  Ass’ll  of  collegiate  alumnae. 

Adjourned  .'iy?.  m. 


Thursday  evening,  7 p.  m. 

• Annual  Convocation  dinner,  at  Delavan  house,  with  after  dinner 
speeches  strictly  limited  to  five  minutes. 
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Friday,  July  lO,  9 a.  m. 

University  extension.  Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams, 
Johns  Hopkins  university  ; followed  by 

Pres.  Seth  Low,  Columbia  college. 

Sec’y  GeoRGE  IIexderson,  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia. 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith,  Buffalo. 

W arden  R.  B.  Fairbairx,  St  Stephen’s  college. 

Prof.  Bkxjamin  I.  AVheeler,  Cornell  university. 

Inspector  Franxis  J.  CHEx^Er,  Regents’  office. 

Sidney  Sherwood,  Johns  Hopkins  university.  , 

Pres.  H.  E.  Webster,  Union  university. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  university. 

University  extension  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper. 

Un  iversity  extension  in  medicine. 

W.  A.  PuRRiNGTON,  Xew  York. 

Uses  of  secondary  schools  in  university  extension. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  Prin.  H.  Y.  Military  academy. 

General  discussion  : 

Ex-Pres.  Andrew  D.  White,  Cornell  university. 

Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark,  Syracuse  university. 

Ass’t  Sup’t  H:  M.  Leipziger,  Hew  York. 

Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Palmvra. 

Prof.  All  ■AN  Marquand,  Princeton  college. 

Pres.  W:  C.  Roberts,  Lake  Forest  university.  111. 

Awarding  of  university  extension  prize  of  slOO. 

Ballot  for  Convocation  and  examinations  councils  and  appoint- 
ment of  committees. 

Closing  of  Convocation. 

Adjourned  sine  die  l.‘iO  p.  m. 
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PAPERS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 
Wednesday  morning,  July  8 
ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


BY  CHANCELDOR  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

There  is  no  pleasanter  duty  attached  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  University  than  that  of  welcoming  this  academic  congress  to  its 
annual  session.  In  this  stately  and  splendid  chamber  of  legislative 
deliberation  there  are. many  great  questions  discussed,  yet  no  ques- 
tion of  greater  importance  is  presented  here  during  the  winter  than 
that  which  engages  your  attention  ; and  if  those  discussions  in  the 
chamber  ai'e  conducted  with  half  the  practical  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence and  something  of  the  high  spirit  and  aim  of  those  that  mark 
the  deliberations  of  Convocation,  the  state  is  very  heaitily  to  be 
congratulated. 

I have  been  in  niany  great  assemblies  of  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently stated  that  at  least  one  or  two  or  three  or  even  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  represented  in  the  assembly. 
I am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  are  many  millions  of  dollars 
represented  in  this  assembly,  and  yet  I am  very  confident  that  the 
influence  which  is  certainly  among  the  most  prominent  and  the  most 
profound  in  molding  the  character  of  the  state  is  here  at  this 
moment  amply  represented.  In  welcoming  you  T welcome  those 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class,  certainly  as  much  as  any 
other  class,  do  really  mold  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  school,  whether  of  the  primary  or  of  the  secondary  character, 
as  we  term  it,  is  the  arena  in  which  the  American  citizen  is  trained. 
New  York  says  with  the  old  Dutch  province  of  Zealand,  “ Education 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  commonwealth.”  And  if  this  state  regards 
with  peculiar  interest  and  pride  tlie  legislators  who  usually 
assemble  in  this  chamber,  with  what  feeling  should  she  not  regard 
your  deliberations,  which  are  largely  directed  to  the  question  how 
best  to  make  those  legislators.  When  the  Yankee  said  to  the  acute 
European  that  the  school  in  this  country  was  the  workshop  in  which 
the  citizens  were  produced,  the  acute  European  replied  to  him,  “And 
how  do  you  train  the  workmen  who  turn  out  the  products  of  that 
shop.”  This  of  course  is  one  of  the  questions  which  must  largely 
engage  your  attention  at  this  time.  It  is  how  we  are  to  make  the 
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teachers,  how  we  are  to  raise  the  standards  of  education  ; how  above 
all  things,  if  jon  will  allow  me,  we  are  to  impress  upon  the  people  in 
this  state,  as  the  i-esnlt  of  your  deliberations,  that  education  is  not  to 
be  valued  chiefly  as  a material  advantage,  but  as  a spiritual  force.  It 
is  as  gross  a wrong,  believe  me,  to  represent  education  as  merely  the 
means  of  securing  material  success  as  it  is  to  describe  beauty  as 
merely  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Doubtless  education  is  the 
minister  of  what  we  usually  call  success;  doul)tless  beauty  everywhere 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye ; but  the  final  end  of  education  as  of  beauty  is 
the  enlargement  of  the  mental  horizon,  the  strengthening  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  more  than  all,  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

IMow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  we 
are  charged  in  this  Convocation  with  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York.  I think  there  is  possibly  some 
misapprehension  in  the  use  of  that  phrase.  We  speak  in  current 
terms  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  Those  are  convenient 
expressions  and  deflne  the  limit  that  we  think  may  properly 
be  .set  to  that  degree  and  kind  of  instruction  which  the  state 
may  furnish.  It  draws  the  line  between  what  are  ]mpularly  and 
generally  considered  the  two  departments,  but  remember  that  it  is  a 
question  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Higher  education  is  not  a different 
education,  it  is  only  more  education.  The  poet  Pope,  you  remember, 
sneered  at  a little  learning  as  a dangerous  thing.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  Pope  was  using  those  words,  the  profoundest  mathe- 
matical scholar  of  his  age,  with  the  sublime  modesty  of  greatness, 
was  saying,  and  his  words  are  a curious  comment  upon  the  poets’ 
sneer,  “I  do  not  know  how  I may  appear  to  the  world,  but  I seem  to 
myself  to  be  only  like  a child  playing  upon  the  seashore,  diverting 
myself  with  flnding  now  a smoother  pebble,  now  a prettier  shell, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  all  undiscovered  before  me.”  In 
those  words  of  Newton  do  we  not  hear  something  of  an  echo  of  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  “ I count  not  myself  to  have  attained  ” ? 

All  our  scholarship,  all  our  learning,  all  the  attainments  of  educa- 
tion are  but  comparative.  It  is  a ladder  let  down  from  Heaven. 
Men  and  women  are  ascending  at  different  points.  No  one  is 
absolutely  first,  no  one  is  utterly  last. 

I welcome  you  then,  teachers  of  New  York,  I welcome  you  to  this 
most  important  meeting,  citizens  of  a great  state.  Let  us  determine 
that  the  rule  of  our  deliberations,  that  the  rule  of  our  conduct  shall 
be  described  in  the  legend  of  New  York,  and  that  as  we  are  here  in 
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a state  great  in  territorial  extent,  greatest  in  population,  greatest  in 
resources,  so  we  who  bear  the  banner  of  what  certainly  is  not  the 
least  of  its  great  interests,  are  resolved  that  we  will  step  only  to  the 
music  of  that  legend,  and  raise  the  standard  of  that  coimnonwealth 
“ Excelsior.” 

COMMMITTEE  EEPORTS 

Convocation  council.  Eres.  D:  J.  Hill,  chairman,  reported  as 
follows : 

It  is  only  just  to  say  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Convocation 
council  that  the  work  of  conceiving  and  formulating  the  program 
which  is  now  put  into  your  hands  is  very  largely,  almost  entirely,  the 
work  of  the  secretary  of  the  University.  We  wisli  before  presenting 
the  program  to  the  Convocation,  to  enforce,  if  any  enforcement  is 
possible  after  the  persuasive  words  which  have  been  uttered  by  the 
chancellor,  the  recommendation  that  every  speaker  confine  himself  to 
the  time  set  by  the  rules  of  Convocation  ; and  we  are  most  happy  to 
know  that  the  chancellor,  in  his  gentle  and  gracious  manner,  will 
refresh  your  memories  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  overstep  the  bound- 
aries of  these  rules. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  we  have  a large  array  of  ability  for  the 
discussion  of  cpiestions  on  the  program.  The  committee  has  thought 
it  wise  to  depart  from  the  time  honored  custom  of  using  our  home 
talent  almost  solely,  and  to  in  vite  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Em])ire  state,  men  distinguished  in  many  departments  of  knowledge. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  speaking  should  be  crisp,  brief, 
and  within  the  limits  set. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  has  been  very  generous,  and  very  just 
also,  in  the  range  of  topics  that  have  been  recommended  for  discus- 
sion. They  touch  every  department  of  higher  education.  We  begin 
with  the  discussion  of  the  “ University  study  of  philosophy,”  and  the 
list  of  names  that  we  have  presented  here  promises  us  a very  full 
morning  without  the  additional  topics  that  have  been  suggested.  Y ou 
will  notice  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  program  several  questions  be- 
ginning with  the  one  “Should  Convocation  be  changed  to  a winter 
month  ? ” It  is  probably  not  desirable  to  discuss  all  these  questions  ; 
but  they  are  placed  here  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity,  if  you 
wish  to  discuss  them.  If  we  get  to  them,  we  shall  consider  only  those 
which  the  Convocation  votes  to  discuss.  Adopted. 

Necrology  committee.  Prim  O.  D.  Robinson,  chairman,  read 
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in  abstract  the  report  (printed  in  full  in  memoirs),  which  was 
adopted  by  arising  vote. 

Examinations  committee.  Prim  D.  C.  Farr  reported  as 
follows : 

The  report  of  your  committee  is  necessarily  a very  brief  one,  the 
results  of  its  work  being  contained  in  the  pamphlet  which  has 
already  reached  you.  The  committee  has  had  two  sessions,  one  in 
the  regents’  office  early  in  August  lasting  two  days  — and  we  did 
not  limit  ourselves  to  eight  hours  either  — and  another  at  Syracuse 
in  December.  The  questions  that  chietiy  interested  the  members  and 
to  which  they  gave  their  consideration  were  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  number  of  examinations.  On  inquiry  of  all  the  principals  of 
the  schools,  Ave  found  that  three  fourths  of  them  agreed  in  preferring 
three  examinations.  In  all  our  relations  with  the  officers  of  the 
regents,  our  suggestions  have  been  very  kindly  and  verv  courteously 
received. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  the  results  of  the  syllabus 
are  largely  due  to  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  ; we  want  you 
to  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  The  long  friend  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  state,  Dr  Watkins,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  good  things  which  that  pamphlet  contains,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  have  a safe  return  to  us  and  that  his 
work  will  be  largely  instrumental  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  higher  education  in  this  state. 

There  are  many  things  perhaps  in  this  syllabus  with  which  you  do 
not  agree;  but  on  the  Avhole,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  teachers  are  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  have 
been  tabulated  and  which  are  before  you,  and  which  probably  will  be 
changed  as  advancing  needs  require.  Adopted. 

Committee  representing  colleges.  Pres.  II.  E.  Webster 
reported  as  follows: 

A few  moments  ago  Secretary  Dewey  asked  me  to  report  for  this 
committee.  Pres.  Adams  of  Cornell,  who  was  chairman,  being  absent 
from  the  country. 

As  I had  not  anticipated  making  this  report,  I have  not  wwitten 
it  out  and  can  ordy  make  a brief  statement.  As  vou  know,  this 
committee  was  appointed  last  summer  at  Convocation.  It  has  met 
from  time  to  time  in  the  office  of  the  University  as  was  agreed.  We 
made  a report  which  will  be  published  and  distributed,  I undei’- 
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stand,  if  it  lias  not  already  been  done.  I will  only  say  that  your 
connnittee  met  at  the  joint  hearing  of  the  legislature  and  discussed 
the  matter  of  university  extension  with  them.  I think  all  the  com- 
mittee were  in  favor  of  the  scheme  so  far  as  it  was  outlined  at  the 
time,  and  in  favor  also  of  the  appropriation,  which  has  since  been 
obtained. 

A great  many  other  matters  were  bi'ought  before  the  committee; 
and  I am  glad  to  say  that  these  matters  were  fairly  discussed  and 
that  in  every  instance  we  arrived  at  an  entirely  unanimous  decision 
in  regard  to  them.  These  points  will  also  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter.  Further  than  this  it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  ; for  it 
would  be  (piite  impossible  to  make  a full  report  in  the  live  or  10 
minutes  allowed,  and  in  any  case  it  is  cpiite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
it.  Adopted. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDY  OF  PHIUOSOPIIY 
Discussion 

OPENED  BY  PROF.  J,  G.  SCUURMAN,  DEAN  OF  SUSAN  LINN  SAGE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

I do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  a long  paper  or  indeed  with 
any  paper  at  all.  Whether  it  is  in  my  power  to  live  up  to  your  pro- 
gram and  give  you  a “short,  crisp  speech”  will  be  in  your  equity 
to  judge.  I thought  at  auy  rate  I could  describe  in  this  fashion 
better  than  by  a written  paper  what  I had  in  mind  to  say.  The 
subject  we  are  considering  was  suggested  by  tlie  great  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  given  within  the  last  year  for  the  promotion  of 
philosophical  study  in  this  state.  At  Cornell  university  we  have 
been  able  to  appropriate  a sum  not  far  from  $25,000  a year  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  ; and  here  comes  the  inquiry,  what  use  we  are 
to  make  of  such  a sum  of  money  ? 

In  the  old  college  courses  we  were  taught  logic  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  we  all  carried  away  the  impression,  I think, 
that  these  sciences  were  not  progressive  sciences,  but  had  been  settled 
once  for  all,  and  were  to  be  handed  down  to  the  next  generation 
unchanged.  But  a change  has  taken  place  in  our  conception  of 
philosophy.  If  I may  refer  to  the  old  Greek  conception,  it  was  that 
philosophy  constituted  a science  or  a method  of  investigation  or  in- 
quiry independent  altogether  of  other  sciences,  and  that  by  means 
of  some  faculty  which  the  philosopher  possessed  it  was  in  his  power 
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to  discover  truths  about  the  nature  of  things  hidden  to  other  investi- 
gators. The  vocation  of  the  philosopher  was  regarded  as  tlie  high- 
est thing  on  earth.  The  sciences  according  to  the  Greek  conception 
were  subordinate  to  pliilosophy.  Now  in  modern  times  we  have 
clianged  that  and  at  the  present  day  the  sciences  are  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  philosophy.  With  this  changed  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  sciences  to  philosophy  there  is  also  growing  up  a 
broader  philosophy,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  mention  some 
of  its  branches  and  describe  very  briefly  what  I think  may  be  done 
for  them. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  old  discipline  of  logic.  When  Kant  at- 
tem])ted  to  construct  a critical  system  of  philosophy  he  liased  it  on 
logic  which  he  declared  had  been  a perfect  science  for  2,000  years. 
No  doubt,  in  so  far  as  we  mean  by  logic,  merely  the  art  of  drawing 
certain  conclusions  from  certain  premises  already’  laid  down,  its 
canons  are  to-day  what  Aiastotle  first  discovered  them  to  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  raise  the  new  incpiiry,  How  then  are  these 
premises  reached  from  which  conclusions  are  drawn  ? we  shall  find 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  next  to  nothing  to  help  us  to  an  answer^ 
The  first  work  that  attempted  to  answer  the  rpiestion  was  the  Logic 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mill  formulated  the  logic  of  induction,  or  in 
other  words  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  to  be  followed  by 
scientists  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  if  their  results  are  to  be 
valid  results.  Ilut  his  work  was  only  a beginning;  and  the  logic  of 
the  sciences  can  never  be  completed  so  long  as  human  knowledge 
continues  to  expand.  Here  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  afield  which 
mav  be  verv  successfullv  prescribed  foi’  universitv  students.  AVhat 
methods  must  be  followed  in  the  various  sciences  if  the  results 
which  are  reached  ai-e  to  pass  as  valid  results  ? I think  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  answer  the  ([uestion  would  be  to  get  the  pi'ofessors 
of  mathematics,  ])hysics,  biology,  chemistry  and  the  historical  sci- 
ences to  come  before  philosophical  classes  and  explain  to  them, 
each  for  himself,  the  method  followed  in  the  sciences  they  repre- 
sent. Here  then  is  a large  field  for  investigation  in  philosophv. 

W1  len  we  turn  to  psychology  we  also  find  abundant  room  for  in- 
vestigators. No  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress in  recent  years.  A new  method  has  been  introduced.  The  old 
method  was  the  introspective  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the  science 
of  mind  should  be  built  up  by  the  investigator  looking  into  his  own 
consciousness  and  tabulating  what  went  on.  This  subjective  method, 
however,  has  in  recent  times  been  supplemented  by  an  objective 
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or  experimental  method,  and  we  now  draw  from  altogether  new 
sources  facts  for  building  up  the  science  of  psychology.  We  are 
thus  I'eaching  quantitative  results  regarding  the  intensity,  character, 
and  time-order  of  mental  jihenomena  in  the  individual;  and  we 
study  these  phenomena  in  all  manifestations  of  mind,  normal  and 
diseased,  and  in  such  mental  deposits  as  language,  religion,  law, 
custom,  etc.  While  in  a college  course  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that 
there  should  be  presented  to  the  student  who  is  required  to  take  the 
study,  a more  or  less  connected  view  of  facts  which  are  universally 
recognized  in  the  science  of  psychology,  the  university  teacher  of 
philosophy  should  familiarize  his  advanced  students  with  the  new 
methods  of  investigation  and  turn  them  into  fields  of  inquiry  with  a 
view  to  their  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  science. 

\V1  len  I pass  from  psychology  to  ethics  I think  I may  say  there 
has  been  the  same  change  of  method  and  the  same  fruitfulness  of 
results.  In  the  older  text-books  there  were  two  to  three  fundamental 
questions,  such  as  the  end  of  life  and  the  moral  law,  but  later  in- 
quirers have  come  to  feel  that  these  great  questions  can  not  be 
settled  satisfactorily  until  the  investigator  is  in  possession  of  a much 
larger  collection  of  facts  tiian  have  hitherto  been  gathered.  I can 
not,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  give  you  my  own  view  of  this  question 
better  than  by  describing  a course  of  ethics  to  ray  own  students  in 
Cornell  university.  It  was  a course  of  three  hours  a week  running 
through  the  entire  year.  During  the  first  term  or  about  one  third  of 
the  year  I devoted  the  entire  time  to  the  collection  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  moral  consciousness  of  mankind.  I asked  my  students  to 
read  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  earlier  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  a view  of  the  moral  sentiments,  beliefs  and  practices 
of  one  very  important  branch  of  the  human  family.  I described  in 
lectui-es  the  moral  ideals,  institutions  and  practices  of  other  peoples 
— of  savages,  old  Aryans,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Christians.  Hav- 
ing in  that  way  spread  before  my  students  a picture  of  the  moral 
facts  of  mankind  as  they  are  represented  in  the  literary  remains  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  and  in  the  existing  customs  of  lower 
races,  I then  attempted  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  individual  moral 
sentiments  and  beliefs  of  the  American  of  the  19th  century.  Then 
when  tlie  facts  on  which  the  science  of  ethics  is  to  be  built  up  were 
completely  before  us,  I proceeded  in  the  second  term,  or  the  second 
third  of  the  year,  to  the  erection  of  a theory  of  ethics;  in  other 
words,  I endeavored  to  discover  whether,  when  we  surveyed  these 
facts  through  and  through,  there  were  any  general  and  universal 
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principles  of  conduct  and,  if  so,  to  tabulate  them.  In  the  third  term 
I made  an  application  of  these  principles  of  morality  to  actual  life. 

I examined  by  the  criterion  discovered,  the  moral  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  family,  and  of  society,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them 
in  modern  times.  Now  this  sketch  opens  up,  you  see,  a field  of  in- 
quiry which  might  occupy  the  time  of  one  investigator  for  a great 
number  of  years  ; and  I found  as  I went  into  my  course  with  more 
detail,  as  I endeavmr  to  do  from  year  to  year,  that  it  takes  so  much 
of  my  time  that  I have  scarcely  any  time  for  other  branches  of 
philosophy.  I hold  then  that  even  if  we  have  large  sums  of  money 
given  for  the  prosecution  of  philosophical  study,  we  have  in  these 
sciences  I have  already  mentioned, — in  logic,  in  ethics,  in  psychol- 
ogy, an  abundant  field  worthy  to  be  cultivated  by  the  best  inves- 
tigators money  can  procure  us. 

There  remains,  however,  another  branch  of  philosophy,  a branch 
of  philosophy  which  endeavors  to  give  us  a conception  of  the  world 
and  of  human  life  which  will  satisfy  at  once  the  demands  of  the 
understanding  and  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  the  heart.  There 
are  a great  many  people  at  the  present  day  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a science.  1 am  not  here  either  to  vindicate  or  to  condemn  it. 
What  I want  to  say  is  that  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  years 
the  best  intellects  of  the  race  have  struggled  with  these  ultimate 
problems  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  world  and  of  the  relation 
of  both  to  God.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  whether  we  believe  in 
the  science  of  metaphysics  or  not,  w'e  should  recognize  that  rt  is 
worth  while  to  study,  at  least  historically,  the  great  answers  that 
have  been  given  from  tbe  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  these  ques- 
tions of  ultimate  existence.  I hold,  therefore,  that  in  a university 
school  of  philosophy,  provision,  and  I am  prepared  to  saj"  liberal 
provision,  should  be  made  for  at  least  the  historical  study  of  meta 
physics.  I need  not  in  this  audience  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of 
such  a study.  For  my  own  part  I should  be  disposed  to  go  a little 
further  and  say  that  I think  we  should  have  a chair  of  constructive 
metaphysics  ; that  we  should  not  content  ourselves  merely  with  the 
answers  that  have  been  given  in  the  past  to  those  ultimate  questions 
I have  described,  but  should  ourselves  attempt  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing knowledge  to  form  some  intelligible  theory  of  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  things.  If  I have  any  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  a final 
theory  of  things  it  is  only  because  I realize  that  the  perfect  meta- 
physician should  be,  if  not  omniscient,  at  least  a master  of  every 
science — a microcosm  of  all  human  intelligence. 
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I trust  r have  now  made  clear  the  kind  of  work  that,  iu  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  undertaken  by  a well  equipped  university  school  of 
phlloso]diy,  though  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I have  mentioned  only  its 
pi’incipal  divisions. 

Prof.  N:  M.  Butler  — Col umliia  college  has  by  statutory  act  been 
reorganized  on  the  basis  of  a university.  Students  enter  the  uni- 
versity course  at  the  close  of  the  third  or  old  junior  year  of  the 
college  curriculum.  The  university  organism  is  divided  into  four 
faculties  of  which  the  faculty  of  ])hilosophy  is  one.  Students  enter- 
ing the  department  of  philosophy,  either  from  our  own  or  from 
other  institutions,  have  been  presumably  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  pliilosophy  and  of  ethics. 

Our  university  study  of  philosophy  being  pursued  along  four 
popular  lines,  it  is  of  course  all  voluntary  and  all  elective;  and 
although  it  presents  to  ourselves  an  organic  whole,  it  is  not  such  an 
organic  whole  if  the  student  elects  certain  portions  of  the  subjects 
treated.  We  proceed  along  these  lines  to  discuss  j)hilosophy.  In 
the  history  of  philosophy  we  proceed  along  the  elective  lecture 
method,  supplementing  by  two  years  of  instruction  by  the  discursive 
metliod.  We  think  there  should  be  coo]ieration  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student  and  that  by  working  inductively  along 
these  lines  that  the  greatest  progress  is  made  and  that  the  spirit  of 
research  is  most  fostered.  We  follow  these  new  problems  in  logic 
and  in  ethics  and  in  other  departments  of  philosophy  upon  the 
broad  plane  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  ; and  therefoi'e  we  keep  in 
mind,  throughout,  the  fact  that  it  is  a problem  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  How  can  man  know  anything?  How  can  man’s  mind 
gather  to  itself  the  facts  offered  ? 

We  also  include  in  this  division  a university  course  in  pedagogics. 
I agree  entirely  with  the  idea  Prof.  Schurman  has  expressed.  We 
follow  all  jJiilosophical  studies  for  a practical  end.  A very  import- 
ant and  very  real  application  is  found  when  one  formulates  the 
details  of  individual  opinion,  his  researches,  his  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical opinions,  his  opinions  gained  by  contact  with  others  in 
daily  life.  We  believe  that  a scientiftc  study  of  the  facts  of  educa- 
tion coutriliutes  very  largely  to  that  end  as  a philosophical  discipline. 
Therefore  we  start  from  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  endeavor  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  proceeding  to  a practical  end. 

One  word  on  the  question  of  metaphysics.  We  study  metaphysics 
and  the  metaphysical  problems  historically,  and  we  do  so  for  a defi- 
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nite  and  intelligent  reason.  Every  man  is  a born  metaphysician. 
Mr  Johnson  has  delined  metaply^sics  as  an  nnnsnally  stubborn  effort 
to  think  clearly.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  study  of  metaphysics  is  to 
make  the  conception  of  mind  as  intelligent  as  possible  and  to  make 
it  rest  on  a real  basis. 

While  this  department  has  not  been  organized  many  years,  we 
feel  that  it  has  been  and  is  reasonably  successful. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Hoffman  — The  first  two  or  three  weeks  in  philoso- 
phy are  of  the  greatest  moment.  1 tell  my  classes  at  the  outset  that 
there  will  be  no  recitations.  I give  them  eight  or  nine  topics  which 
they  can  treat  as  they  please  for  two  weeks.  Then  they  are  rigidly 
e.xamined  on  those  topics  before  proceeding  further.  The  teacher  is 
there,  not  to  tell  them  how  much  he  knows  about  philosophy,  but  to 
help  them  to  philosophize.  They  are  to  do  the  talking  because  they 
are  to  do  the  thinking.  Each  day  an  hour  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  topics.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  teacher  gives 
them  his  opinion,  if  they  desire  it.  I advise  teachers  of  philosophy 
not  to  write  a text-book  to  lie  used  in  their  own  classes.  If  the  men 
know  what  a teacher’s  views  are  before  the  discussion,  they  will  lose 
their  interest  in  it.  Xeither  should  teachers  of  ])hilosophy  adopt 
any  one’s  method,  but  take  suggestions  from  all  and  then  adopt 
their  own  method.  They  should  put  their  whole  soul  into  tlieir 
philosophy,  to  live  by  it  and  help  their  students  do  so.  Almost 
anybody  can  be  interested  in  philosophy,  I think,  if  these  rules  are 
followed. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  university  — I have  taught  these 
subjects  for  15  3'ears,  during  which  time  I have  had  occasion  to 
change  ray  methods  several  times  and  I think  I shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  summing  up  in  15  minutes  on  broad  lines  tlie  conclusions  I 
feel  a fair  degree  of  certainty  about.  In  the  first  place  I think  we 
should  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  the  college  study  and  the 
university  study  of  ])hilosophv . The  college  study  I think  should 
include  logic,  ethics,  ps}'chology,  with  something  of  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy  ; and  if  I were  to  act  on  my  personal  convictions,  I 
should  place  ethics  first,  logic  next,  psychology  next,  leaving  a little 
histoiw  of  philosophy  to  go  into  the  senior  year.  1 believe  that 
these  subjects  are  of  such  fundamental  inpiortance  in  the  shaping  of 
character,  conduct  and  mental  work  that  they  should  be  the  required 
subjects  in  all  college  courses.  If  it  come  to  this,  I would  even 
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sacrifice  Englisii  rather  than  any  of  them.  Every  young  bachelor 
should  have  at  least  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  these  four  funda- 
mental philosophical  disciplines. 

Ethics  in  an  undergraduate  course  I believe  should  be  a veiy  sim- 
ple, direct  personal  matter.  1 think  it  should  liegin  with  personal 
Ipygiene,  the  method  of  getting  lessons,  the  method  of  sleep,  the 
regulation  of  exercise  and  athletics.  All  these  matters  are  matters 
of  personal  ethics,  they  are  matters  of  body-keeping,  and  the 
young  man  should  be  impressed  with  the  old  Latin  motto  that 
to  be  well  and  strong  is  the  best  ethics.  I think  also  the  rudi- 
ments of  association  ethics  should  be  taught.  This,  too,  is  a vast 
field,  but  here  as  in  all  these  subjects,  the  (pialitication  of  the 
teacher  should  be  restraint.  Do  not  go  into  those  things  which  are 
less  well  known,  do  not  make  it  an  arena  for  discussion. 

In  logic  T think  even  the  logical  nomenclature  is  inpiortant.  This 
I have  always  found  of  great  interest  to  young  men  and  of  great 
value. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy  I should  teach  the  older  philosophical 
ideas,  then  the  modern  philosophy,  taking  care  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  in  an  undergraduate  course  all  questions  about  the  ulterior 
question  of  life.  I have  great  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
average  trustee  and  the  average  college  ])resident  that  there  has  been 
too  much  of  these  things  for  the  average  undergraduate;  for  I have 
seen  too  many  young  men  who  have  been  weakened  by  attempting 
to  bite  off  more  than  they  could  chew.  I would  keep  the  univer- 
sity out  of  the  college,  and  I should  be  specially  careful  not  to  teach 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  such  a way  as  to  teach  jmung  men  to 
hold  no  opinions. 

As  to  the  university  instruction  in  philosophy,  here  I agree  in  the 
main  with  all  Prof.  Schurman  has  said.  Logie  is  an  important  dis- 
cipline, but  I do  not  know  half  a dozen  professors  of  logic  in  the 
w'orld  to-day.  It  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  has  a very  good  text- 
book. 

I think  you  will  find  as  a general  rule  that  the  best  discoverers, 
the  best  investigators,  are  not  able  to  tell  you  how  they  do  their 
work.  They  can  not  give  you  a receipt  any  more  than  a poet  can 
give  you  the  receipt  by  which  he  writes  his  poem.  In  science  the 
great  advances  have  been  made  along  certain  lines  and  by  specialists 
in  those  lines.  In  our  university  we  have  succeeded,  out  of  five 
w'ho  were  asked,  in  getting  one  of  the  younger  men  to  consent  to 
give  us  a course  of  six  lectures  in  logic.  He  wanted  to  make  it 
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three,  then  four,  but  at  last  consented  to  give  us  six  next  year.  I 
was  not  able  to  threaten  or  coax  any  of  the  other  four. 

As  to  ethics  in  its  higher  ranges,  here  we  come  into  very  close 
quarters,  as  Prof.  Schurman  has  well  said,  with  the  history  of  cus- 
tom and  belief  in  the  family  and  association  life.  Ethics  is  a vast 
held.  What  is  there  that  has  not  an  ethical  side  ? Ethics  in  general 
it  seems  to  me  is  the  net  aggregate  result  of  all  men’s  knowledge, 
and  the  man  who  can  accom|)lish  that  whole  held  does  a vast 
thing.  Anyone  who  can  make  in  a single  life  any  valuable  additions 
to  this  vast  net  result  of  all  men's  knowledge  is  doing  a magnihcent 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
ethics  within  recent  years  have  been  either  theoretical  or  else  they 
have  been  in  the  general  helds  of  history  of  custom  and  belief  which 
might  perhaps  as  well  be  called  a branch  of  anthropology  as  ethics. 

As  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  here  I think  we  have  great  and 
peculiar  dangers.  First  there  is  the  danger  that  the  teacher  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  may  become  a mere  philosophizer,  who  will 
try  to  make  Kant  consistent  perhaps  with  himself.  That  I do  not 
think  any  one  can  do.  It  is  the  work  in  this  direction  that  the 
advanced  school  has  been  called  on  to  do.  I believe  it  is  just  as 
vicious  as  it  is  to  ti-eat  sacred  wiltings  in  this  minute,  painful  and 
exceedingly  injurious  way.  Philosophy  is  an  advantage  in  every 
life.  It  should  be  treated  in  all  its  breadth  and  broughfliliome  to 
life.  Plato  I am  sure  did  all  he  could  to  bring  home  to  the  students 
a feeling  sense  of  the  mystery  which  philosophy  had  for  him  with- 
out any  of  its  incumbrances;  that  he  would  teach  it  as  curious 
rather  than  as  technical,  in  a way  which  would  make  life  richer  and 
be  more  helpful. 

The  next  danger  is  the  dogmatic  danger ; the  danger  which 
springs  from  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  we  begin  to 
speak  of  the  Kant  school  and  the  Hegel  school,  we  are  in  the  field 
of  dogma  and  not  in  the  field  of  ethics.  The  very  term  signifies  the 
love  of  wisdom  rather  than  its  possession.  I think  that  the  day  and 
the  method  of  schools  in  philosophy  are  practically  past,  and  this 
danger  is  ov'er  I hope  in  this  country. 

The  next  danger  in  the  history  of  philosophy  seems  to  be  the  in- 
trospection danger,  and  here  I am  very  sorry  I must  take  issue  with 
my  friend  Prof.  Butler.  I should  deprecate  making  the  theory  of 
knowledge  the  basis  of  anything  under  heaven. 

I have  been  deeply  pained  to  see  in  how  many  cases  this  intro- 
spection has  led  to  morbid  consequences.  I think  it  is  a very  dan. 
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gei’ous  thing  to  lay  much  stress  on  introspection.  Who  of  the  great 
psychologists  could  tell  you  how  he  did  his  work?  It  is  impossible, 
and  that  is  why  a method  in  teaching  that  requires  a pupil  to  turn 
about  and  tell  how  he  did  a thing  is  simply  vicious.  It  is  pulling 
up  plants  to  see  how  they  grow.  It  may  have  been  a good  thing 
for  Kant  to  take  up  Aristotle’s  problem  and  to  condense  in  a very 
careful  treatise  the  results  of  his  work,  but  I should  like  to  know 
how  much  has  come  out  of  these  methods. 

The  experimental  method  of  psychology  is  somewhat  new  hut  it 
has  made  great  progress.  I think  it  may  he  divided  into  two  fields  : 
first  the  antliropological,  and  next  the  scientific  jiart.  A large  por- 
tion of  truth  is  unexplainable  in  method  and  therefore  I think  it  is 
a very  good  exercise  to  send  pupils  into  the  fields  and  let  them 
study  the  facts  of  the  forest  and  know  how  the  savage  people  live. 
There  the  conditions  of  life  are  reduced  to  the  simidest  forms. 

I have  great  sympathy  with  the  attempt  to  entice  every  teacher 
to  analyze  largely,  because  it  draws  the  teacher’s  attention  from  the 
scholar  in  general  to  the  individual  child.  Result,  the  scientific  study 
of  psychology. 

There  are  moi'hid  features  cro]>ping  out  when  weave  fatigued  and 
the  study  of  morbid  psychology  is  very  good  to  begin  with,  because 
certain  mental  features  are  magnified  and  stand  out  more  clearly.  I 
take  my  class  to  the  insane  asylum  in  order  that  they  may  have  an 
illustration.  I believe  that  psychology  and  ethics  can  be  bestjn- 
terpi-eted  through  the  study  of  customs,  just  as  we  study  the 
methods.  But  in  psychology  we  must  carry  on  research.  We  must 
specialize  here.  There  is  as  large  a field  of  general  agreement  as  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  where  each  man  recognizes  the  work  of  the 
other.  The  concensus  of  opinion  on  education  is  that  great  changes 
and  advances  have  been  made,  and  this  by  the  psychological  method 
and  that  from  this  education  has  received  most  of  its  valuable  con- 
tributions. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman  — I am  anxious  to  bring  out  one  point 
which  may  iierhaps  have  been  overlooked.  There  is  a large  con- 
census of  opinion  that  the  philosophical  sciences  should  be  cultivated 
at  the  present  day,  and  cultivated  in  a manner  in  which  we  all  agree. 
We  all  agree,  for  instance,  about  the  importance  of  psychology  and 
the  methods  to  be  used  ; and  although  much  has  not  been  said  of 
ethics,  I think  that  both  the  last  two  speakers,  I am  certain  that 
Pres.  Hall,  agree  with  me.  We  differ  only  as  regards  what  some 
of  us  have  called  metaphysics  and  others  have  called  the  theory  of 
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knowledge.  Pres.  Hall  lias  come  before  iis  as  the  apostle  of  anti- 
metaphvsical  positivism  and  specialization,  and  he  tliinks  it  is  lament- 
able that  our  young  men  should  sometimes,  like  Descarte.«,  find  all  their 
moorings  adrifi.  He  says  that  we  liave  agreed  in  modeiai  times  that 
education  is  important.  I hcdieve  for  my  part  that  there  is  no  aspect 
of  the  highest  education  which  is  more  important  than  that  a man 
once  in  his  life  should  lose  all  his  moorings  and  should  he  obliged  to 
think  out  questions  for  himself.  But  I do  not  want  to  make  this 
Convocation  an  arena. 

I am  anxious  that  the  points  of  agreement  should  he  brought  out, 
and  T repeat  that  we  are  in  substantial  accord  on  everything  except 
in  oni-  attitude  to  metaphysics.  Let  me  again  describe  mine  ; I hold 
that  metaphysics  is  the  science  or  discipline  by  means  of  which  we 
reach  some  ultimate  conce)ition  of  nature  and  life  which  shall  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  understanding  and  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of 
the  lieart.  Such  a discipline  is  to  be  built  upon  the  basis  of  tlie 
various  sciences.  The  facts  of  the  material  woidd  are  reduced  to 
one  or  two  ultimate  conceptions.  Ultimately  we  explain  the  material 
world  by  atoms  moving  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  dynamics.  Sup  • 
pose  now  that  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  chemistiy,  of  biology,  of 
psychology  and  of  all  the  historical  sciences  have  been  tabulated,  and 
if  you  like  analyzed  and  critically  examined.  Then  all  I ask  is  that 
the  metaphysician,  with  due  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  before  him,  with  a strong  conviction  of  the  merely  ju'obable 
character  of  his  results,  shall  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  build  up  on 
this  edifice  a theory  of  the  whole  realm  of  existence.  I only  ask 
that  the  scientific  instinct  which  Pi-es.  Hall  rec()gnizes  when  it  ap- 
pears within  limited  spheres,  as  for  instance,  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology,  shall  not  be  checked  when  it  operates  on  the  common  basis 
supplied  by  all  the  sciences.  The  work  is  no  doubt  vast  and  com- 
prehensive. The  one  man  competent  to  do  it  does  not  exist.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  a man  is  the  one  who  possesses  all  the 
knowledge  and  sciences  of  the  day.  Even  with  such  limitations  as 
are  inevitable  in  this  age  of  specialization,  I do  not  despair  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  value  of  a more  or  less  perfect  synthesis  of 
the  results  of  all  the  sciences;  and  such  a synthesis  is  what  we  call  a 
metaphysical  system.  You  may  say  it  is  a fruitless  endeavor,  you 
may  say  it  is  not  worth  while  frittering  away  your  time  at  it,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  just  this  problem  which  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
race  have  considered  and  will  continue  to  consider  of  the  greatest 
importance. 
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Wednesday  afternoon,  July  8 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

TRAINING  OF  THE  AVHOLE  INDIAHDUAL 

Dr  Edward  Hitchcock,  director  of  Amherst  college  gyranasium — 
Doubtless  the  speaker  would  not  be  standing  here  this  afternoon  were 
it  not  for  the  secretary  of  this  Convocation:  I mean  Mr  Dewey.  We 
are  proud  that  some  of  us  had  a hand  in  putting  him  through  a course 
of  education,  and  now  we  see  lie  can  turn  the  tables  and  put  us 
through  something  else.  You  know  as  we  grow  older  we  are  glad 
to  submit  to  the  younger  people. 

Allow  a few  words  this  afternoon  upon  the  training  of  the  whole 
individual^  in  our  system  of  education,  I mean  the  total  man  or 
woman.  It  certainly  is  conceded  by  all  that  we  are  made  of  bodjg 
soul,  and  spirit,  three  parts ; and  the  plea  I would  make,  is,  that  all 
these  parts  be  attended  to,  no  one  part  more  unduly  than  another. 
This  statement  is  older  than  we  are,  but  at  the  same  time  old  truths 
need  to  be  reenforced  and  stated  afresh.  The  old  idea,  as  many  of 
us  remember,  is-  that  the  scholar  must  be  a lean,  pale,  lank  fellow, 
rather  dignified,  pretty  solemn,  very  little  abdomen,  and  a good  deal 
of  head.  I leave  it  to  this  audience  to  decide  whether  these  are  the 
characteristics  we  want  to-day.  We  do  want,  it  is  true,  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  training  of  the  head  and  heart,  but  Ave  Avant  more  of 
the  physical.  Every  advance  in  science,  every  bit  of  talk,  every  bit 
of  discipline  that  Ave  have  gained  shows  that  Ave  must  harmonize 
these  three  elements  of  our  nature.  A big  over-developed  physique 
is  not  our  model  for  a man  ; the  lean  puny  fellow  is  not  our  pattern. 
We  want  the  all-round  man;  the  fire,  the  boiler,  and  the  engine. 
Tlie  engine  is  Avell  enough;  but  what  is  it  all  good  for  without  steam. 
Steam  is  all  right  but  what  if  we  haven’t  the  fire  to  make  the  steam? 
We  want  the  rightly  equalized  three  parts  as  the  good  Lord  intended 
there  should  be.  Look  at  Mr  Beecher.  lie  had  a good  physique, 
but  he  was  not  less  of  a spiritual  man  because  he  had  this  physique. 

We  have  seen  in  yesterday’s  paper  that  Sup’t  Jasper  of  New  York 
city  is  going  to  try  physical  education  as  a department  in  fiAm  of  his 
city  schools.  This  seems  a step  in  tlie  right  direction.  And  Pres. 
Ballantine,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Oberlin  college  a few  days 
ago,  in  outlining  his  proposed  methods,  spoke  of  athletics  as  one  of 
them  and,  will  you  believe  it  ? he  spoke  of  athletics  first.  Is  not 
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this  little  fact  symptomatic  of  the  groaning  of  the  world  for  more 
health  and  vigor  of  body  ? Do  we  not  want  a body  developed  and 
trained  before  we  put  much  intellectual  furniture  into  it  ? “ Howbeit 
that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  which  is  natural.” 

We  have  found  at  Amherst  college  that  the  physical  man  wants 
proper  attention,  and  so  we  provide  a gymnasium,  or  as  its  donor, 
Mr  C.  M.  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  thought  of  calling  it,  a health  building. 
In  this  building  during  the  cold  and  unpropitious  weather  of  the 
year,  we  require  regular  physical  exercise,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
we  I'equire,  in  their  appropriate  places,  the  literary  and  scientific 
exercise  of  the  intellect. 

The  point  seems  settled  that  physical  exercise  rightly  and 
judiciously  handled  can  be  required  of  the  student  as  profitably  as 
can  any  other  college  work.  This  idea  sliould  reach  down  to  the 
common  school.  A mistake  it  is  true  will  be  made  if  the  public 
schools  should  try  to  do  as  much  in  the  line  of  competitive  sports  as 
college  students  do,  but  they  may  open  in  that  direction. 

Yon  ask  about  systems.  I do  not  believe  we  have  an  American 
system  of  gymnastics.  We  are  not  wrought  up  to  this  yet.  We 
are  working  in  that  direction.  We  want  something  that  all  primary 
and  preparatory  schools  can  use,  rather  in  distinction  from  the  col- 
lege, and  that,  partly,  from  tlie  difference  in  age  of  fhe  students. 
There  are  several  different  skeleton  plans  now.  The  Boston  people 
are  all  alive  to  the  so-called  Swedish  system;  and  it  does  seem  a 
good  thing  to  give  this  a fair  trial,  for  it  is  well  worked  out  on  paper 
and  has  met  with  success  in  the  old  world.  A benediction  is  due  to 
Mrs  Hemenway  for  her  generous  gifts  to  make  this  subject  more 
familiar  than  it  is.  The  dumb  bell,  club,  and  free-hand  class  drill  is 
stronger  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  has  come  to  stay  among  the 
colleges  and  older  schools.  A nd  yet  this,  like  most  teaching,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  animus,  power,  and  skill  of  the  teachers ; upon  his 
or  her  individuality.  They  can  spoil  a system  or  a method  if  they 
have  a mind  to,  or  have  not  a heart  or  head  in  it. 

Another  thing  you  are  asked  to  consider : we  have  the  medical 
profession,  and  there  is  to  be  another  one  before  long.  It  is  not  to 
be  of  the  doctor  or  surgeon  who  patches  us  up  when  we  are  sick, 
but  of  him  who  will  help  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  try  to 
keep  us  in  health  of  body  and  mind.  The  physician  takes  us  when 
we  are  tumbling  to  pieces  and  tries  to  stick  us  together  again.  The 
new  profession  will  not  displace  the  old  one,  but  give  better  bodies 
to  be  patched  up  and  stuck  together. 
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But  wliat  has  this  profession  to  do  with  our  com inoii  scliools  ? 
Why,  that  we  need  this  supervision  and  advice  in  all  educational 
institutions,  public  and  private,  just  as  much  as  we  need  boards  and 
examiners  for  the  public  health.  We  need  this  all  the  more  in  our 
schools,  because  attendance  in  them  is  compulsoiy.  Every  scholar 
should  have  a physical  examination  and  measurements  — within 
limits.  Many  an  average  child  or  its  parents  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  near  or  far  sighted,  defective  in  hearing  in  one  or  both  ears,  or 
has  some  muscular  or  nervous  defect.  The  examiner  could  often 
find  out  whether  a child  was  weighted  with  a physical  defect,  or 
underdevelopment,  which  would  account  for  his  being  a so-called 
stupid,  naughty,  or  careless  child.  A pair  of  glasses  has  often  raised 
the  grade  of  a scholar  15  per  cent.  In  other  words  the  science  of 
anthropometry  is  coming  to  reach  into  our  common  schools.  The 
brain  power  develops  alongside  of,  and  proportionately  with,  a will 
power  over  the  muscles.  The  boy  or  girl  active  and  bright  with 
the  eye,  hands,  arms  and  legs,  wdll  be  much  more  apt  to  ■work 
acutely  in  mental  processes  than  the  reverse. 

It  is  said  that  some  young  people  go  to  college  to  play  ball  and 
become  athletes.  Perhaps  it  is  so  ; yes,  one  in  100.  because  facil- 
ities ai-e  good  there  for  these  things.  And  in  some  colleges  there  is 
a lai’ger  number  who  go  simply  because  they  want  an  A.  B.  appended 
to  their  names.  Athletic  training  does  not  affect  merely  the  “ nine,” 
or  the  “ eleven,”  or  the  record  breakers.  For  while  a college  nine 
is  in  training,  there  are  class  nines  also,  and  50  others,  some  of  whom 
stand  as  substitutes,  and  above  all  catch  the  spirit,  the  poetry,  and 
deliijht  of  vigorous  freedom  of  muscular  exercise.  The  contagion 
and  exam|ile  of  the  athletic  men  reach  out  to  men  not  specially 
gifted,  or  hopeful  or  crazed  in  athletic  contests,  and  help  scores  to 
go  into  the  gymnasium  or  athletic  field,  and  breathe  more,  sweat 
moi'e,  shake  up  the  viscera  more,  sprawl  around  more  on  the  grass 
and  mother  earth,  and  thus  keep  in  better  physical  condition.  It 
makes  them  for  a time  forget  their  brain  work  and  sends  their 
nerve  force  to  the  skin  and  grosser  oi’gans  of  the  body,  and  shoots 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  all  over  the  bod^^  after  more  ozone  and  oxy- 
gen. Not  all  the  boys  want  to  go  on  the  nine,  or  are  wanted  there; 
but  the  training  they  get  by  example  and  physical  touch  is  Avhere 
the  leaven  works. 

A matter  incidental  to  this  subject  seems  in  place  here.  It  is  the 
test  examination  -of  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  promotion. 
The  evil  is  the  intense  draft  and  pressure  on  the  nervous  organs  and 
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functions  of  young  and  growing  minds  and  bodies,  at  a critical  time 
of  life.  The  great  and  growing  number  of  nervous  and  kidney  dis- 
eases, and  the  yeaily  increasing  number  of  commitments  to  our 
insane  asylums  may  find  their  germs  in  the  intense  pressure  of  school 
promotion  examinations. 

May  not  this  be  lessened  in  paid  by  more  fi'erpient  reviews  and 
examinations  during  the  year  instead  of  bringing  all  the  agony  at 
one  fell  swoop  ? 

And  who  knows  best  the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  the  teacher 
who  has  daily  contact  with  the  mind,  character  and  temperament  of 
the  scholar  for  a year,  or  the  ever  so  brilliant  and  keen  examiner 
who  with  the  cxperiinentum  crucis  in  a few  minutes  passes  his 
judgment  on  a complex  matter  of  bodj',  mind,  cdiaractei',  suscepti- 
bility, home  training,  heredity  and  kindred  components  of  tlie  child. 

RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TO  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL 

Dr  Luther  Gulick,  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Training  school,  Springfield, 
Mass.  — It  is  my  desire  to  show  that  physical  training  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  general  education,  to  indicate  briefly  the  lines  that 
should  be  followed,  and  to  present  a scheme  capable  of  immediate 
adoption  and  involving  little  expense  for  its  introduction  into  the 
public  schools  of  this  country. 

That  physical  training  bears  an  important  relation  to  education  in 
general  is  usually  admitted.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  there 
is  much  disagreement.  This  is  due  sometimes  to  a lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  eft'ects  of  exercise.  I therefore  preface  my  remarks  with 
a brief  epitome  of  these. 

The  subjective  effects  of  exercise  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  the  physical  and  psychical.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines  between  these  classes,  still  the  division  is  a useful  one. 

Physical  effects 

“ Function  develops  structure  in  the  line  of  its  activity.”  Mus- 
cular action  increases  the  number  and  size  of  muscle  cells  engaged 
in  the  movement.  The  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  the  muscle 
is  increased.  This  is  ordinarily  accomplished  by  the  arteries  that 
lead  to  the  seat  of  activity  becoming  enlarged  while  others  are 
slightly  contracted.  The  blood  tension  is  thus  kept  constant.  When 
the  amount  of  muscle  used  is  too  great  to  allow  the  demand  to  be 
satisfied  in  this  way,  the  heart  beats  faster,  and  this  with  the  pre- 
ceding, will  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The  blood  flowing  from 
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tlie  used  muscle  contains  carbonic  acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  in  con- 
siderable quantities  exactly  commensurate  witli  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  energy  expended,  as  this  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
expended  energy.  Tin's  blood  is  carried  to  the  lungs  and  there  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  given  off  and  oxygen  taken  in.  If  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  is  at  all  great  the  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the 
lungs  faster  than  it  is  breathed  out,  soon  the  blood  is  unable  to 
bring  itself  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  purity,  some  portion  of  this 
impure  blood  passing  around  through  the  general  circulation  Hows 
through  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla  and  stimulates  it  to 
greater  activity  and  this  causes  tlie  respiratory  movements  to  deepen 
and  hasten.  When  much  muscular  energy  is  expended  the  nutri- 
tive processes  are  all  accelerated  and  the  blood  is  furnished  with  mate- 
rials to  make  good  the  waste. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  that  there  are  two  classes  of  physical  effects  : 
the  local  or  effect  on  the  muscle  itself,  and  the  general  or  effect  on 
the  lieart,  lungs  and  digestive  organs  through  the  blood.  You  have 
also  noticed  that  in  order  to  the  general  effect  a considerable  amount 
of  energy  must  lie  expended.  It  matters  not  whether  this  be  ex- 
pended by  a few  small  muscles  or  by  maTiy  large  ones.  The  amount 
expended,  not  the  locality,  is  significant.  These  two  classes  of  effects 
are  in  a measure  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  condition  which 
favors  muscle  growth  most  markedly  is  that  as  few  muscles  as  pos- 
sible shall  be  used  at  a time  in  order  that  each  may  secure  its  full 
supply  of  food.  The  condition  which  favors  the  general  effect  of 
exercise  is  that  many  muscles  shall  be  used  at  a time  so  that  a large 
amount  of  energy  shall  be  spent  in  a short  time,  thus  calling  for 
activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  far  as 
health  is  concerned,  the  general  effects  are  what  we  desire,  increase 
in  muscle  growth  not  being  particularly  effective  in  this  direction. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  there  are  others  in  some  respects 
of  even  greater  importance.  The  nerve  fibers  that  carry  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  muscle  cells  develop.  They  become  more  numerous, 
transmit  stimuli  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  economy  than  for- 
merly. The  nerve  centers  that  originate  the  stimuli  become  gradu- 
ally more  highly  organized,  more  capable  of  prolonged  activity  and 
of  more  intense  action.  During  the  period  of  their  activi  ty  these 
centers  receive  a markedly  increased  supply  of  blood. 

To  sum  up  the  physical  effects  of  exercise.  Muscles  increase  in 
size  and  in  contracting  ability.  This  is  the  local  effect.  The  heart 
is  strengthened  by  the  extra  demand  on  it,  the  lungs  profit  by  their 
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extra  exertion.  All  of  the  processes  under  the  head  of  nutrition  go 
on  more  vn'gorously.  Thus  the  whole  system  is  supplied  with  blood 
having  greater  potentiality  than  usual.  The  nerve  centers  become 
more  highly  organized  and  able  to  send  stronger  stimuli  fora  longer 
period  of  time  than  usual. 

Psychical  effects 

Muscular  exercise  seems  most  intensely'  physical  and  yet  the  first 
recpiisite  for  it  is  %oill.  And  further  when  a muscle  is  used  for  a 
considerable  time  it  becomes  less  able  to  contract ; a strong  will,  how- 
ever, will  furnish  stronger  stimuli  and  secure  ecpially  forcible  con- 
tractions. Very  few  people  have  strong  enough  wills  to  tire  out 
their  muscles.  The  will  grows  weary  long  before  the  muscle.  A 
man  becomes  exhausted  running,  then  attempts  to  play  the  piano 
but  finds  that  the  muscles  of  his  hand  refuse  to  contract  with  eitlier 
their  usual  strength  or  quickness.  It  is  not  that  those  muscles 
have  become  tired,  but  the  central  stimulating  organ  or  will  is 
exhausted. 

This  is  true  of  muscular  tnovements  in  general.  Special  exercises 
have  special  effects.  I once  asked  a lady  who  was  teaching  a some- 
what complicated  calisthenie  drill  what  was  the  first  quality  needed 
in  order  to  excel  in  such  work,  the  answer  was  rightly  made,  “ Con- 
centration.” The  movements  demanded  the  strictest  attention,  each 
movement  was  done  so  many  counts,  some  eight,  others  four, 
occasionally  jiositions  were  held  for  a few  counts,  and  all  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  piipil.  The  muscular  exertion  demanded  by  the 
exercise  was  slight,  the  mental  effort  was  large.  The  pupil  who,  of 
all  the  class,  did  the  best  work  was  a young  woman  of  slight  physique 
but  of  unusually  bright  mind.  With  cheeks  flushed,  lips  moving  as 
she  kept  the  count,  and  eyes  intently  fixed  on  tlie  leader  she  went 
through  the  exercises  almost  faultlessly.  When  the  exercise  was 
over  I asked  the  teacher  if  she  herself  was  tired  ; she  said,  “ Yes, 
very  tired.”  “ Are  you  physically  tired?”  1 asked,  “No.”  “flow' 
are  you  tired?”  After  a longer  pause,  “I  am  mentally  tired.” 
These  exercises  were  mental  gymnastics  far  more  than  physical. 
Concentration  and  memory  were  demanded  and  trained  far  more 
than  muscle. 

Let  a person  who  is  not  an  expert  with  Indian  clubs  spend  half  an 
hour  learning  new  movements,  he  will  not  ordinarily  have  expended 
very  much  physical  energy,  but  he  will  be  tired.  lie  has  had  con- 
sciously to  direct  his  muscles.  After  these  exercises  have  been 
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thoroughly  learned  so  that  the  clubs  can  be  swung  without  giving 
any  attention  to  them,  he  can  swing  them  the  same  length  of  time 
without  the  least  fatio’iie. 

Let  a ]ierson  walk  hve  miles  on  a level  road  and  compare  the 
fatigue  experienced  with  that  experienced  after  live  miles  on  rail- 
road ties  where  the  ties  are  placed  at  unequal  distances.  The  amount 
of  physical  energy  expended  is  not  markedly  different  in  the  two 
cases,  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  degree  of  exhaustioTi.  A person 
learning  to  ride  the  bicycle  finds  it  most  exhausting  work  mentally, 
the  utmost  concentration  is  demanded.  The  occurrence  of  anything 
to  distract  the  attention  is  sui-e  to  be  followed  by  disaster.  Thus 
young  ladies  on  the  street  are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  downhill 
of  some  would-be  bicyclist  friend.  Later  on  however  the  control  of 
the  machine  is  all  done  without  consciousness  and  the  mind  is  free 
for  other  work. 

Let  a lot  of  school  children  attempt  to  stand  on  one  leg  and  then 
bend  forward  so  that  the  body  and  the  other  leg  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  floor.  The  attention  of  every  child  who  attempts  it  will  be 
fully  occupied  with  the  exercise. 

I have  said  enough  under  this  head  to  illustrate  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  mental  effort  that  is  called  for  by  physical  exercises. 
Qualities  secured  by  any  exercise  are  the  qualities  demanded  by  that 
exercise.  This  indicates  their  psychical  significance. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  mental  health  and  mental 
education  that  there  is  between  physical  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion. A baby  may  be  perfectly  healthy  mentally  and  yet  be  quite 
uneducated,  it  may  also  be  perfectly  healthy  physically  and  yet  be 
quite  uneducated  physically.  A baby’s  education  is  first  physical, 
much  that  it  learns  conies  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
muscular  sense.  The  only  sources  of  information  that  it  has  are  physi- 
cal in  their  nature,  and  the  only  avenues  of  expression  that  it  has 
are  physical,  they  are  muscular.  Deprive  a man  of  all  muscles  and 
you  at  once  deprive  him  of  all  methods  of  expression. 

An  apprentice  enters  a jeweler’s  store  and  attempts  at  once  to  do  the 
fine  work  on  a watch.  He  fails,  not  because  he  did  not  know  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  not  because  he  was  not  strong  enough,  but  because 
he  could  not  control  his  hands  and  fingers.  Hje  lacked  physical 
education.  A pianist  shows  a beginner  how  to  play  a scale  rapidly. 
The  pu])il  understands  exactly  what  to  do,  he  knows  where  to  place 
his  fingers,  but  he  can  not  do  as  well  as  his  teacher  because  he  lacks 
physical  control,  physical  education.  And  all  the  processes  of  learn- 
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ing  to  manage  tlie  liands  and  fingers  are  questions  of  physical  train- 
inof  and  not  either  of  watchmakino;  in  the  one  case  or  of  music  in 
the  otiier.  They  both  involve  training  of  the  cerebellmn,  the  organ 
of  coordination.  One  may  have  the  soul  of  a musician  but  be  with- 
out the  ability  to  express  himself.  He  needs  primarily  physical 
education.  There  is  another  side  to  this  quality.  A man  may  have 
perfect  control  over  his  muscular  system  and  yet  be  unable  to  make 
successfully',  movements  which  involve  calculation.  For  instance  let 
a man  attempt  to  catch  a curved  ball  from  one  of  our  modern  base 
ball  pitchers.  He  may  be  able  to  control  his  hands  and  arms  per- 
fectly but  unless  he  is  able  to  tell  where  that  ball  is  going  to  be  when 
it  passes  him  he  will  be  as  helpless  as  a bjiby.  A man  starts  to  jump 
a fence  three  feet  high.  He  does  not  put  into  it  as  much  energy 
nor  does  he  jump  as  high  as  if  it  were  four  feet  high.  He  calculates 
the  height  and  jumps  accordingly.  This  ability  to  calculate  motion, 
estimate  height,  etc.,  is  given  only'  by  physical  training,  in  which 
quick  perceptions  and  accurate  judgment  are  involved  and  secured. 

These  in  general  being  the  effects  of  physical  training,  let  me  indi- 
cate briefly  their  relation  to  general  and  technical  education. 

The  general  effects  of  exercise  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
health.  The  other  effects  of  which  I have  been  speaking  by  the  word, 
education. 

1 It  is  a necessity  in  order  to  the  best  thinking  and  living  that  the 
brain  be  supplied  with  a regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  blood,  that 
this  blood  be  kept  free  from  carbon  dio.xide  and  charged  with 
oxygen,  and  that  it  be  well  charged  with  good  food  materials.  These 
results  can  be  secured  only  when  the  heart  regularlv  and  vigorously 
sends  the  blood  its  customary  rounds,  when  the  lungs  thoroughly 
purify  it  and  charge  it  with  oxygen,  when  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  body  are  so  stimulated  that  the  digestive  organs  do  their  work 
with  vigor  and  thoroughness.  These  three  results  are  those  secured 
by  genei-al  exercise,  and  can  not  be  secui'ed  to  anything  like  their 
full  extent  without  it. 

j\Iind  may  not  be  physical  still  it  is  most  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  brain  and  this  on  the  blood. 

Brain  building  without  good  blood  is  like  trying  to  build  up  a 
house  without  new  materials  by  tearing  down  what  is  done  in  one 
part  to  build  in  another,  in  the  hope  that  eventually  all  will  be  built. 

2 A symmetrically  developed  brain  is  impossible  without  the  de- 
velopment of  those  centers  which  preside  over  muscular  movement. 

3 The  brain  centers  which  control  muscular  movement  are  located 
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immediately  in  connection  with  centers  of  the  highest  psychic  order, 
and  the  organization  of  the  former  with  the  consequent  stimulated 
blood  flow  and  growth  is  markedly  helpful  in  the  development  of 
the  latter. 

4 The  younger  the  child  the  more  difficult  is  abstract  thought. 
Physical  exercises  of  the  educational  class  afford  opportunities  for 
developing  the  will,  attention,  concentration  in  ways  that  are  definite, 
tangible  and  real  to  the  youngest.  Weak-minded  ciiildren  differ 
from  normal  children  chiefly  in  being  backward.  Judicious  physical 
exercise,  by  calling  for  these  backward  qualities  in  a tangible  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnisbing  the  food  for  their  growth,  has  been 
the  means  of  development  of  many  who  were  both  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally  backward. 

5 There  are  very  few  trades  or  professions  hut  that  involve 
physical  action  in  some  way,  and  generally  of  some  skilled  variety. 
It  is  consequently  of  great  importance  that  these  portions  of  the 
economy,  brain  and  muscle,  that  are  concerned  in  muscular  action 
should  be  trained  during  the  jieriod  of  their  natural  growth,  for  if 
neglected  at  that  time,  it  never  again  will  be  possible  to  secure  the 
best  results.  A small  amount  of  work  at  the  right  time  will  do  as 
much  as  a large  amount  later.  There  is  a proper  sequence  in  the 
development  of  the  brain  centers  that  should  not  be  departed  from. 

We  must  remember  that  all  forms  of  physical  activity  are  materi- 
ally affected  by  physical  exercise.  The  highest  form  of  exercise  of 
which  the  body  is  capable  is  expression  of  thoughts  and  emotions  by 
gesture,  attitude,  facial  motion  or  position,  or  inflections  of  the  voice, 
and  yet  the  acquisition  of  this  is  a part  of  physical  training  in  its  broad 
and  true  sense,  training  the  body  to  express  the  mind,  to  mirror  it 
out  so  that  others  may  enter  into  the  thought  of  the  speaker. 

6 The  quantit}^  and  quality  of  exercise  given  to  students  must 
vary  witli  the  age,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  study  being  done  at 
the  time.  In  general  all  need  some  health  gymnastics.  Little  school 
children  need  some  of  the  elementary  educational  gymnastics.  The 
higher  grades  should  be  trained  in  practical  mnsciilar  control  so  that 
any  of  the  trades  could  be  taken  up  with  greater  readiness  than  usual, 
while  the  highest  schools  should  be  more  engaged  with  the  practice 
of  expressional  exercises. 

Children  should  be  so  trained  that  skilled  labor  in  any  direction 
can  be  easily  acquired.  A well  trained  mind  will  master  a new  pro- 
fession much  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than  one  not  so  trained. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  body. 
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I have  made  reference  to  health  gymnastics  and  to  educative 
gymnastics.  If  my  paper  had  been  longer  I should  have  spoken  of 
the  third  division  of  the  subject,  recreative  gymnastics,  and  have 
tried  to  show  how  in  them  the  will  of  the  individual  is  allowed  free 
play  and  that  thus  they  are  markedly  different  from  educative 
gymnastics. 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  yet  young,  but  it  must  enter  largely 
into  the  work  to  be  done  by  American  school  children. 

The  subject  of  physical  training  has  been  discussed  very  freely  of 
late,  but  as  yet  not  a ^reat  deal  has  been  accomplished,  partly  per- 
haps because  there  has  been  no  definite  plan  presented  that  was 
thorough  and  complete,  and  tliat  did  not  at  the  outset  involve  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

I believe  that  the  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulties  along  these 
lines  lies  in  the  adoption  by  the  public  school  system  of  the  entire 
country  of  systematic,  judicious  physical  exercise. 

I believe  that  this  can  be  done  in  a thorouo-h  manner  with  a com- 

O 

paratively  small  expenditure  of  mone}’  in  the  following  wav.  Let 
each  city  appoint  a superintendent  of  physical  training.  Let  him 
adopt  or  devise  a scheme  of  exercise  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
present  school  rooms  without  further  apparatus  than  the  floor  and 
desks  afford.  Of  course  this  must  lie  adapted  as  I have  already  in- 
dicated to  all  grades  and  for  the  various  objects  of  exercise.  Let 
him  meet  the  teachers  of  the  city  once  or  twice  a week  and  give  them 
instruction  in  both  tlie  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  exercises  for 
tlie  pupils.  Let  this  instruction  be  given  in  one  of  the  large  class 
rooms  in  just  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  should  have  it.  Let  these 
teachers  then  give  the  exercises  to  the  pupils.  I do  not  argue  that 
regularly  appointed  gymnasiums  are  not  desirable  ; they  are,  but 
excellent  work  can  be  done  without  them.  The  namby-pamby  move- 
ments that  usually  go  by  the  name  of  calisthenics  are  not  what  I 
refer  to.  I mean  good  vigorous  exercise,  both  for  health  and  recre- 
ation. The  superintendent  of  physical  education  should  spend  his 
time  aside  from  that  required  to  instruct  the  teachers,  in  systematic 
visitation  of  the  schools  and  in  council  with  the  teachers. 

The  blind  following-out  of  any  of  the  so-called  systems  of  gym- 
nastics will  not  accomplish  what  I have  been  speaking  of.  The  best 
of  them,  the  Swedish  system,  was  built  up  for  Sweden,  but  the 
nervous  conditions  of  American  city  children  are  very  different  from 
those  found  in  Sweden.  The  gymnastics  which  they  are  most 
profited  by  call  for  inost  intense  concentration  and  self-control  and 
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are  not  as  beneficial  to  us  as  they  miglit  be.  The  American  child  is 
not  tlie  Swedish  child  and  can  not  be  similarly  treated,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  secured. 

]\ry  reasons  for  advocating  such  a system  are  briefly  : . 

1 That  it  can  be  done  at  once,  as  it  involves  no  great  outlay  at 
first,  and  increased  facilities  can  be  given  when  its  success  is 
demonstrated. 

2 That  I believe  that  thorough  work  in  all  the  grades  can  be  done 
in  this  way. 

I wish  that  a commissioner  of  physical  education  could  be 
appointed  for  the  nation.  Could  not  such  an  institution  as  the 
U nirersitv  of  the  State  of  New  York  employ  a competent  man  to 
forward  the  interests  of  this  subject  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  state?  Would  it  lie  possible,  and  if  possible,  desirable,  for 
the  state  legislature  to  render  physical  education  compulsory  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  ? Physical  education  has  vitally  to  do 
with  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  nation.  Few  truths  are  more 
clearly  taught  by  history  than  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  determines  the  fate  of  the  nation. 

The  growth  of  the  cities,  with  the  consequent  city  life,  the  general 
use  of  machinery,  medical  science  keeping  alive  the  weak,  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  life,  all  combine  to  make  natural  physical 
exercise  more  wanting  and  artificial  exercise  more  necessary. 

ATHLETICS  AT  YALE 

Charles  F.  Kent,  Palmyra^  N.  Y . — • I take  it  for  granted  that 
all  of  you  here  ai’c  familiar,  if  you  read  the  newspapers,  with  the 
result  of  our  athletics.  I propose  to  give  an  idea  of  how  the  teams 
are  turned  out  at  Yale. 

The  dearest  part  of  our  athletics  is  the  crew.  A Yale  man  feels 
proud  of  the  crew,  but  let  us  go  back  and  see  why  this  is  so.  Before 
Christmas  the  fellows  that  are  going  to  try  for  the  crew  begin  by 
taking  long  runs,  generally  the  captain  starts  out  with  a run  of  12 
miles.  After  the  Christmas  vacation  the  real  work  begins.  Down 
at  the  bottom  of  our  gymnasium  we  have  a tank  filled  with  water, 
and  there  for  two  long  months  the  men  pull  the  oars  in  the  dingy 
old  hole,  till  at  last  the  ice  breaks  on  the  harbor  and  the  men  are 
able  to  go  out  and  work  their  way  and  try  their  oars  on  free  w'ater. 
Sometimes  they  are  capsized  to  be  sure,  and  you  might  think  they 
would  catch  cold  and  wear  themselves  out,  but  that  is  not  so  ; a little 
run  and  a little  exercise,  and  it  is  all  over.  All  this  time  they  keep 
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up  their  running.  It  means  two  hours  every  day  of  solid,  hard  work, 
and  in  addition  to  this  not  only  are  the  muscles  trained  but  the 
digestion  is  trained.  During  this  training  the  men  are  not  allowed 
to  take  anything  intoxicating,  nor  use  tobacco.  No  water  is  to  be 
taken  between  meals.  This  goes  on  till  the  grand  races  at  New 
London  come. 

Much  the  same  process  do  the  men  for  the  football  team  go  tlirough. 
In  the  fall  you  will  find  a man  kicking  a ball  till  he  is  out  of  his  head, 
and  when  the  time  comes  he  is  among  the  50  or  60  you  will  find  on 
the  field. 

Then  comes  baseball.  That  training  begins  in  the  winter,  in  the 
cages,  as  we  call  them.  There  the  men  slide  bases,  tlirowing  them- 
selves without  any  regard  for  their  limbs.  There  they  pitch  and  bat 
the  ball,  and  there  they  get  their  muscles  in  trim  by  that  exercise 
and  by  running  until  the  weather  comes  when  they  can  get  outside. 
These  are  our  three  great  departments  of  athletics. 

Then  there  is  cricket,  intercollegiate  games,  the  track,  etc.,  all 
that  does  not  come  under  the  three  general  heads.  Then  we  ought 
to  make  mention  of  the  work  done  on  the  class  crews.  They  are 
composed  of  men  representing  the  classes,  who  are  trained  hard  till 
the  middle  of  May  when  they  have  their  class  races.  This  depart- 
ment includes  many  men.  The  (juestion  now  arises  how'  many  men 
are  actively  engaged  working  for  these  nines.  We  need  60  men  to 
man  all  of  our  teams,  and  I should  say  about  the  same  number  for 
our  class  teams,  makino-  an  ao-OTeo’ate  of  150  men  that  are  engaged 
in  some  of  the  departments.  In  addition  I should  say  that  it  has 
been  computed  five  men  try,  to  every  one  man  who  gets  on  the  dif- 
ferent teams,  that  which  means  that  there  are  750  men  trying  for 
these  places  where  150  get  on. 

Cricket  is  a recent  department  of  our  athletics  and  calls  fora  large 
part  of  our  athletic  energy.  Tennis  includes  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  men  left  in  the  university.  And  then  we  have  our  incidental 
clubs,  liare  and  hound  clubs  that  take  long  runs,  sometimes  eight  or 
10  or  12  miles.  Our  Yale  athletics  are  not  confined  to  any  limited 
class  of  men. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  work  % In 
the  first  place  we  see  physical  development.  To  be  a man  you  must 
have  a physic[ue  back  of  you.  It  develops  the  spirit  of  a man  to 
attain  that  physical  development.  YYle  athletics  have  raised  the 
standard  at  Yale  as  no  other  factor  that  we  can  conceive  of.  Our 
faculty  hand  over  our  athletics  to  us.  When  we  want  to  do  anything 
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we  do  not  call  upon  the  faculty,  we  call  a meeting  of  the  fellows 
and  we  discuss  it  and  decide  it. 

Another  result,  right  along  the  line  in  which  Dr  Hitchcock  and 
Dr  Gulick  have  been  speaking,  and  that  is  the  effect  this  athletic 
training  has  on  the  men  in  their  mental  work.  A man  that  has  been 
through  the  drill  of  rowing  has  control  of  himself  and  has  learned 
Avhat  concentration  means.  In  other  words,  he  has  learned  that  the 
time  put  in  properly  in  one  hour  is  made  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
it  otherwise  does  in  two. 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Pres.  H.  E.  Webster — My  friend,  Secretary  Dewey,  in  writing 
to  me  asking  me  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  did  me  the  honor  to  say 
that  I would  be  likely  to  say  something  that  would  raise  discussion. 
How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  the  man  came  to  think  that  of 
me  is  more  than  I can  understand,  because  1 never  have  anything  to 
do  with  discussions.  I always  agree  with  everybody,  unless  he  is 
entirely  wrong. 

Those  of  my  age  will  remember  when  the  faculty  of  a college  did 
not  tiTuible  itself  at  all  about  athletics.  We  used  to  have  occasional 
athletics,  I remember,  in  the  roomsTound  about  the  college  building, 
and  sometimes  the  faculty  did  trouble  itself  about  that;  but  as  to  a 
system  of  athletics,  they  did  not  disturb  themselves  about  it  in  any 
way. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  athletic 
training  in  colleges  for  the  students,  and  I presume  it  will  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  this  ought  to  be  compulsory,  because  very  many 
men  really  need  the  training  more  than  others,  inasmuch  as  they 
know  that  they  can  not  by  any  possibility  excel,  and  others  because 
of  their  nervous  condition  hold  back  from  this  training.  Yet  there 
are  other  men  who  need  to  be  restrained.  There  needs  to  be  some 
competent,  careful  authority  who  will  give  heed  to  these  questions. 
Ill  the  nniversity  many  of  us  have  come  to  think  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  such  care  or  any  such  authority  in  regard  to  athletic 
matters,  the  function  of  the  instructors  there  being  simply  to  help  a 
man  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  what  he  will  do;  but  in  ath- 
letics there  are  men  who  need  to  be  urged  to  practice  and  others 
who  need  to  be  restrained. 

There  are  a great  many  difficult  questions  that  come  in.  How 
long  ought  this  to  be  compulsory?  For  one  year,  or  two,  or  four? 
I can  not  answer  that  question.  I simply  propose  it  for  other  peo- 
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pie  to  answer.  How  many  hours  a week  ought  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  Ought  it  to  be  an  hour  a day  for  six  days,  or  half  an  hour 
a day  for  four  days?  I do  not  understand  that  very  well.  I want 
information  and  I think  we  shall  get  information  rapidly  this  after- 
noon. 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  athletics  and  athletic  training  in 
colleges,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  athletics  are  more  im- 
portant. It  seems  to  me  from  reading  the  jiress  that  if  a man  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  should  try  to 
find  out  what  the  object  of  a college  was,  he  could  come  to  only  one 
conclusion ; that  incidentally  there  was  more  or  less  study,  but  that 
the  regular  business  was  athletics.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I think 
that  would  be  the  conclusion  he  would  arrive  at.  1 think  it  is 
easier  to  get  money  for  athletics  than  for  anything  else.  If  you 
need  books  for  your  lilirary  you  find  more  trouble  in  getting  the 
means  than  for  a football  eleven  or  a baseball  nine. 

As  to  the  real,  true  inwardness  of  athletics  as  a missionary  enter- 
prise, as  something  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  element  in  the 
moral  reformation,  I have  never  given  the  matter  enough  attention 
to  know ; but  I do  know  that  if  it  be  so  I heartily  rejoice,  because 
it  has  come  to  be  understood  in  many  of  our  institutions  that  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of  the  men. 
It  seems  to  be  understood  that  a young  man  who  goes  to  college  is 
to  be  allowed  to  develop  along  his  own  lines,  and  that  anybody’'  who 
interferes  is  impertinent.  I myself  believe  in  morals  and  I believe 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  1 believe  in  both  of  them  being  taught 
in  college.  If  therefore  athletic  training  will  come  in  to  help  us, 
every  good  man  should  rejoice. 

There  is  another  thing  in  my  mind  which  has  given  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  that  is  intercollegiate  athletics.  A young  man 
goes  to  college  and  is  supjiosed  to  follow  the  curriculum.  He  is 
supjiosed  to  be  in  college  and  at  his  work.  The  faculty  allow  him 
to  be  absent  one  or  two  weeks  in  a term  visiting  round,  getting  gen- 
eral information,  I suppose.  Suppose  that  man  fails  in  his  work. 
Of  course  I know  the  better  a man  can  plaj^  football  the  better  he 
can  recite  psychology,  but  still  there  may  be  cases  where  it  will  not 
be  true.  Now  what  am  I going  to  say  to  the  father  of  this  young 
man,  to  whom  I have  written,  “We  do  not  want  your  son  in  college 
because  he  has  not  done  his  work.”  He  writes  back,  “What  busi- 
ness had  you  to  let  him  be  away  from  college  for  a week  or  two  at 
such  a time  ? ” I had  no  business,  but  what  am  I going  to  say  to 
23 
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him?  I will  say  what  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  do,  T do  not 
pi’opose  to  let  a man  leave  the  college  grounds  on  any  intercollegi- 
ate business  whatever,  wliose  college  standing  is  going  to  be  affected 
by  his  absence.  I would  like  to  say  to  the  colleges  of  this  state, 
those  of  them  who  do  not  feel  so  fully  committed  to  this  matter 
that  there  is  no  going  forward  or  backward,  that  T am  very  doubt- 
ful about  the  whole  thing.  It  has  grown  on  us  so,  little  by  little,  that 
it  has  come  to  be  a very  large  thing  indeed.  When  we  were  boys 
we  had  no  athletic  training,  uidess  pnilking  five  miles  before  school 
to  a trout  brook  might  be  counted  athletic  training,  but  we  used  to 
go  out  and  play  ball,  and  pretty  much  everybody  played  ball.  Now 
what  has  happened?  If  we  missed  a ball  nobody  died,  but  if  a 
man  misses  a l)all  to-day  it  is  far  more  serious  than  failing  in  a reci- 
tation. I venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a college  in  the  country 
that  has  not  a baseball  nine  or  a football  team,  and  where  the  best 
man  in  tlie  nine  or  team  does  not  hold  a better  place  in  the  college 
than  the  best  student  in  it  who  is  not  an  athlete.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  against  regular  athletic  ti'aining  in  college.  My 
experience  is  wholly  in  favor  of  it,  Init  I would  say  that  while  the 
results  have  been  excellent,  it  requires  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. There  must  be  a man  in  charge  of  this  bn.^inos  who  has  not 
oidy  the  ktiowledge,  bnt  who  can  give  himself  rvlmlly  to  this  work. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  in  many  of  oni'  colleges  in  the  way 
of  carrjdiig  out  a carefully  pi’e])ared  or  extended  scheme  of  athletics. 
In  a college  for  exainjde  where  there  are  no  doi'initories,  where  the 
pn])ils  live  within  two  or  thi’ee  miles  of  the  college,  I can  see  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  organizing  a regular  scheme  of 
athletics.  You  can  require  it  if  you  see  tit  to,  but  there  are  often 
many  grave  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  comes  in  which  I have  never 
heard  mentioned.  A great  many  new  subjects  have  been  added  to 
our  college  curriculum  within  the  last  2.5  years  and  there  is  a feel- 
ing that  the  college  course  is  too  long  now.  Yet  we  are  called  on  to 
add  something  else  which  will  take  at  least  an  hour  a day,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shorten  the  course.  Every  man  who  has  been 
engaged  in  teaclung  for  the  past  25  years  knows  that  the  pressure 
has  been  very  great  indeed  in  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  so  that 
it  really  seems  if  we  were  barely  skimming  the  surface  of  a number 
of  things  instead  of  doing  sound  work  on  a smaller  number  of 
things. 

The  student  wants  a good  physique  so  that  he  can  have  as  much 
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Strength  as  possible  for  study.  lie  wants  enough  of  athletic  train- 
ing to  do  liis  work  in  the  best  possilile  manner,  and  that  I believe 
can  be  obtained  by  a regular  system  of  atldetic  training  in  our  col- 
leges. Of  that  training  1 am  decidedly  in  favor. 

GYMNASTIC  WORK  AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Miss  Elizabeth  C-  Lawrence,  Aluvince  gijmnasiinn  committee 
— Within  the  past  few  years  the  interest  in  gymnastics  at  Smith 
college  has  considerahly  increased,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  alumtuTe  to  build  a new  gymnasium.  In 
1887  the  need  of  a new  liuiiding  was  imperative,  as  the  wooden 
huilding  which  had  been  erected  in  1871)  ])roved  too  small  for  the 
increasing  classes  and  was  also  poorly  ventilateil.  The  alumnae, 
aided  largely  by  personal  gifts  from  the  trustees  of  the  college  and 
from  outside  friends,  secured  funds  for  a new  building  which  has 
been  erected  the  past  year  and  was  opened  last  month.  (June,  1891). 
The  gymnasium  is  a two  story  brick  huilding,  the  upper  story  offer- 
ing a clear  floor  space  larger  than  any,  as  yet,  available  in  the  other 
colleges  for  women  in  this  country.  Around  the  hall,  10  feet  above 
the  floor  is  a running  track  which  serves  also  the  purpose  of  a gal- 
lery for  visitors.  The  lower  story  which  is  not  yet  completed  is  to 
be  fitted  with  an  ample  number  of  dressing  rooms  and  lockers  — 
with  baths  and  with  a swimming  tank.  The  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a bowling  alley  is  not  yet  .settled.  The  building  as  it  at 
present  stands  has  cost  just  under  S95,000  and  §1.000  or  §5,000  are 
needed  to  complete  the  lower  story  satisfactorily.  Before  the  build- 
ing is  used  in  the  fall  it  will  be  fitted  wirh  Swedish  apparatus.  This 
will  be  so  arranged  that  in  a few  moments  it  can  all  he  removed  and 
a clear  floor  space  be  left  for  large  class  work. 

From  1886  to  1889  the  work  at  the  college  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Gertrude  Walker,  a graduate  of  Dr  Sargent’s  Sana- 
tory gymnasium  in  Cambridge.  During  the  past  year  Miss  Adams, 
a graduate  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Allen’s  gymnasium  of  Boston,  has  had 
the  work  in  charge.  The  more  nearly  allied  systems  of  Dr  Sargent 
and  Miss  Allen  have  therefore  been  taught,  although  during  the  past 
year  Miss  Adams  has  introduced  some  of  the  Swedish  work.  With 
the  coming  vear  the  Swedish  svstem  will  he  more  fully  introduced, 
M iss  Grace  II.  Watson,  a graduate  of  Boston  university  and  of  the 
Boston  Xormal  School  of  Gymnastics,  having  been  made  instructor. 
The  Swedish  work  is  introduced  because  it  is  felt  that  this  is  a 
system  fulh^  elaborated  and  more  carefully'  graded  than  any  other 
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The  exercises  themselves  are  so  varied  that  the  pupils  find  nothing 
monotonous  in  them,  and  they  tend  to  train  the  different  organs  ot 
the  body  in  a manner  serving  the  great  double  purpose  ot  promot- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions  and  of 
increasing  the  volitional  control  of  the  whole  body  rather  than  to 
develop  physical  specialists.  From  a practical  point  of  view,  too,  it 
is  found  that  large  classes  can  be  at  exercise  with  simple  apparatus, 
and  with  less  waste  of  time  than  by  some  of  the  other  methods. 

Gymnastics  are  not  ranked  as  a study  at  Smith  college.  Four 
afternoons  of  the  week  are  given  up  to  class  work  and  the  students 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  required  to  spend  half  an  hour  in 
gymnastic  practice  on  those  days.  For  juniors  and  seniors  the  work 
is  optional,  and  evening  classes  in  more  advanced  work  are  formed 
by  them,  still  under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Individual  and 
specialized  work  is  prescribed  for  any  student  for  whom,  for  what- 
ever reason,  class  work  does  not  seem  desirable.  Such  students  have 
the  advice  of  the  resident  physician  as  well  as  of  the  gymnasium 
instructor. 

Taking  college  life  as  it  is  and  the  disiircliuation  of  the  students 
for  outdoor  exercise  during  the  winter  months,  the  work  which  is 
thus  required  in  the  gymnasium  is  eminently  desirable  and  helpful; 
and  the  effort  should  be  to  make  the  work  as  attractive  as  possible 
while  yet  it  is  carried  on  in  a thoroughly  systematic  way. 

SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 

Prin.  D.  C.  Farr  — The  advocates  of  school  athletics  have  a very 
difficult  problem.  That  of  college  athletics  has  been  thoroughly 
settled,  so  thoroughly  settled,  I suppose,  that  nothing  will  ever 
shake  the  foundation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  athletics  must 
have  the  first  place  in  our  colleges  ; but  unfortunately  the  colleges 
have  been  crowding  back  so  much  work  on  the  schools  that  they  are 
not  quite  ready  to  make  athletics  the  principal  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  so  we  stand  at  a very  great  disadvantage  in  this 
respect.  What  to  do  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 

I see  reasons  why  collegians  can  give  so  much  more  attention  to 
this  subject  than  those  of  younger  years  can  in  our  schools.  Their 
nervous  systems  can  endure  stronger  shocks  than  can  those  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  immature  years.  We  have  been  told  to-day  that 
the  examinations  that  the  students  in  our  schools  are  subject  to  are  a 
tremendous  strain  on  their  nervous  energies.  There  never  was  an 
examination  set  where  it  required  as  much  nervous  strain  as  does  a 
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baseball  game  or  a football  game.  I fully  agree  with  those  that 
sympathize  with  the  view  that  some  systematic  training  should  be 
given  in  our  schools,  and  it  should  be  given  in  such  a way  that  every 
student  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  thing  and  as  much  of  it  as  he 
is  able  pi-ofitably  to  take.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  base- 
ball field  and  the  football  field  very  few  persons  get  any  benefit 
whatsoever  from  it.  As  far  as  the  physical  training  of  boys  is  con- 
cerned, military  drill  has  been  found  very  useful,  but  that  does  not 
do  anything  for  the  girls.  But  it  seems  to  be  entirely  possible  to 
give  to  all  such  physical  training  as  will  do  them  the  most  good 
without  ffiviiiii  it  to  such  an  extent  as  the  athletic  craze  would  seem 
to  I'eqiiire. 

If  there  was  a parent  that  recpiired  his  boys  or  girls  to  perform 
the  amount  of  physical  exercise  at  liome  tliat  these  games  exact 
from  them,  he  would  be  considered  a candidate  for  a mad  house, 
and  it  would  be  said  that  he  was  abusing  his  son  or  his  daughter, 
and  public  sentiment  would  not  allow  it. 

We  are  crazy  on  this  subject.  In  order  that  onr  blood  should 
circulate  well  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  run  12  miles  a day. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  subject  ourselves  to  any  such  incon- 
venience. I do  not  know  that  walking  made  Charles  Dickens  the 
famous  novelist  that  he  was.  I had  supposed  that  nature  had  done 
somethino;  for  the  man.  So  let  us  attribute  to  those  things  the 
things  that  belong  to  them.  Because  a young  man  happens  to  go 
to  college,  gets  into  a boat  race  and  is  successful,  and  happens  to  be 
a good  scholar  at  the  same  time,  I never  supposed  for  a moment 
that  it  was  the  boat  race  that  won  his  scholarship  in  Greek,  but 
rather  something  in  here.  (Pointing  to  his  head.) 

I think  the  time  has  come  when  the  secondary  schools  ought  to 
do  systematic  work,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  the  colleges  are 
somewhat  responsible.  They  want  to  shorten  their  course  and  they 
want  to  crowd  back  upon  the  schools  more  work  so  that  when  a 
young  man  graduates  with  his  B.  A.  he  will  be  much  more  advanced 
in  literary  lines.  If  we  are  to  be  crowded,  where  is  the  time  coming 
for  this  extra  work  ? The  cry  of  the  schools  ought  to  be  lieeded  by 
onr  colleges.  The  schools  are  required  to  do  more  work  than  they 
ought  to  be  expected  to  do.  The  colleges  say  to  us,  “ Send  us  boys 
prepared  to  enter  our  examinations,”  and  I honestly  suspect  that 
they  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  much  work  when  they  get 
into  college,  and  so  they  require  of  us  to  do  all  before  they  go.  I 
wish  the  college  would  see  to  it  that  the  boys  when  they  get  there 
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should  do  some  work,  and  then  we  would  be  most  happy  to  give 
systematic  athletic  training  in  the  lower  schools,  and  just  as  soon  as 
they  will  do  that  we  jiromise  to  do  our  part  of  it.  I think  the  col- 
leges are  the  chief  sinners  in  this  land.  1 hope  I am  not  right,  but 
I think  I am. 


Prin.  Solomon  Sias  — Under  the  term  “school  athletics”  I 
include  all  sports  and  e.vercises  that  tend  to  physical  development. 

A large  number  of  schools  labor  under  disadvantages.  The  school 
I represent  is  situated  in  a small  village  ; the  pupils  are  children  of 
working  ])arents,  and  out  of  school  hours  have  home  and  farm  work 
to  do.  Neither  they  nor  their  parents  think  they  need  physical 
exercise,  and  it  is  dithcult  showing  them  the  difference  between 
muscle  use  and  ph_ysical  training. 

We  have  no  gymnasium,  and  a large  ])art  of  our  exercises  have  to 
be  carried  on  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms.  We  have  tried  calisthenic 
and  light  gymnastics,  with  and  without  music,  for  our  young  ladies; 
but  the  objection  is  made  that  they  can  not  do  the  exercises  properly 
in  their  usual  dress.  We  have  tried  dancing;  and  have  noticed  an 
improvement  in  the  ease  and  elasticity  of  the  step,  and  in  a more 
graceful  carriage.  The  great  objection  to  indoor  exercise  is  the  lack 
of  pure  air;  and  I question  if  the  fine  dust  that  is  raised  is  not  more 
injurious  than  the  exercise  is  beneficial.  In  pleasant  weather  we 
have  tried  outdoor  ball  tossing  and  similar  sports,  and  have  derived 
benefit  from  them. 

Our  young  men  engage  in  the  usual  sports,  such  as  running,  jump- 
ing, baseball,  and  football.  Care  lieing  taken  to  limit,  the  amount  of 
exercise.  Outdoor  gymnastic  apparatus  would  be  and  has  been  in- 
juriously used,  and  we  have  none  on  our  playground.  We  have 
tried  marching  and  various-evolutions,  and  have  found  the  benefits  to 
be,  a more  erect  eari-iage,  greater  attention  to  commands  whenever 
given,  and  a habit  of  quicker  obedience. 


KINGSTON  ACADEMY  CADETS 

Prin.  H : W.  Callahan  — Military  drill  without  strict  discipline  is 
of  little  value,  and  to  secure  this  discipline  in  an  institution  where 
military  training  is  not  obligatory  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  re- 
quires tact,  enthusiasm  and  determination  to  go  through,  and  whether 
Ave  can  be  successful  another  year  Avitli  our  company  at  Kingston 
is  with  ns  a serious  question.  When  we  commenced,  the  boys 
were  round  shouldered  and  slouchy  in  their  gait.  We  placed  before 
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them  in  as  pleasant  a lio;ht  as  possible  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
frotn  military  training,  we  presented  the  bright  side  of  Annapolis 
and  West  Point  life.  The  clean-cnt,  live  figure  of  the  cadet  was 
made  the  object  of  envy.  To  convince  them  that  enlistment  does 
not  mean  boys’  play  is  a very  important  point.  Our  boys  were  shown 
that  enlistment  meant  military  service  for  a year;  that  it  meant 
obedience.  Suits  were  provided  for  them  at  a reasonable  figure  and 
orders  were  issued  for  a regular  drill  twice  a week.  It  would  be 
diffictdt  for  any  one  without  having  seen  this  company  to  understand 
or  realize  the  advantage  wliich  it  has  been  to  our  school.  Every 
cadet  wanted  to  be  a good  soldier.  They  put  forth  their  very  best 
energies  to  make  a good  company.  The  work  of  the  drill  was  hard 
work.  When  the  boys  were  about  through,  the  company  was 
characterized  with  all  the  dignity  and  discipline  of  au}^  military 
organization.  In  marching,  I have  seldom  seen  better  soldiers  than 
those  boys  seemed  to  be.  The  company  app)eared  in  pidjlicon  three 
occasions  during  the  year.  On  Arbor  day,  after  the  public  e.xercises, 
they  wei’e  regularlv  inspected  by  the  mayor  assisted  liy  the  com- 
missioned otticers  of  the  llth  Separate  company.  During  the  in- 
spection they  stood  like  a lot  of  statues.  In  their  alignment,  in 
their  marching,  etc.,  they  were  almost  perfect.  On  Memorial  day 
they  wmre  invited  to  lead  the  line  by  the  Grand  Army,  and  on  com- 
mencement week  the  two  platoons  of  tlie  company  drilled  for  a 
prize,  which  was  made  and  presented  to  them  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  academy.  The  boys  have  worked  hard  and  have  done  well 
this  year,  lint  whether  they  will  undertake  the  work  which  is  neces- 
sary for  success  iu  another  yeai',  I do  not  know. 

General  discussion 

Commissioner  W : T.  Harris,  TJ.  S.  Baremi  of  Education  — 
I thank  you  for  your  kind  reference  to  me.  I consider  it  a great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  hope  that  I maybe 
able  to-mori’ow  to  listen  to  the  discussions  on  the  topics  announced. 
I have  always  thouglit,  in  my  later  years  soecially,  that  when  I 
came  to  be  present  at  a discussion  on  physical  exercise,  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  utter  two  or  three  heresies  which  I hold  on  this  subject; 
since  I think  it  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  anything  which  is  not 
in  the  regular  line  of  ideas  and  thought  on  this  subject,  perhaps 
may  divmrt  the  attention  toward  possible  discovery. 

In  early^  years  I was  a great  believer  in  gymnastics  pure  and  simple. 
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In  after  j^ears,  I may  say  for  tlie  last  25  years,  I have  been  growing 
heretical  on  that  subject.  The  body  is  not  mere  muscles,  the  body 
has  a vital  side,  and  these  vital  powers  are  involuntary  ones.  The 
muscles  may  be  affected  by  the  will,  and  all  physical  training,  as  I 
take  it,  consists  in  getting  the  will  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
physical  side.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  every  system  of  physical 
training.  They  think  there  is  no  limit  to  putting  the  will  in  the 
entire  body.  I think  that  we  are  in  a way  to  discover  that  limit. 
Out  of  our  experience  we  are  going  to  have  a science  and  I think 
that  science  is  going  to  discover  that  there  is  a very  sharp  limit  to 
putting  the  will  into  the  body. 

Then  we  shall  have  a series  of  ju’ohibitions.  We  will  say  you 
must  not  exercise  so  long,  must  not  exercise  after  a meal,  etc.  The 
neart  movement  is  involuntary.  Suppose  we  exercise  the  will  power 
so  as  to  stop  the  movement  of  the  heart.  Certainly  this  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  heart  and  esjiecially  the  vital  powers  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  will.  We  should  keep  our  will  back  from 
this  limit  and  anybody  who  has  found  out  where  his  limit  is  ought 
not  to  exceed  that  limit. 

This  is  merely  the  warning  I feel  impelled  to  aive  whenever  I am 
present  at  a discussion  of  this  kind. 

ARE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  TO  STAY  AT  CORNELL? 

PROF.  BURT  G.  WILDER,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

[Prof.  Wilder  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  contributed  a very  full  expression 
of  liis  views  in  tlie  following  paper,  which  was  received  too  late  for  use  in  the 
discussion.] 

The  writer  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  following  events, 
statements  and  expressions  of  opinion  : 

1 During  the  present  term  the  baseball  nine  have  been  absent  for 
about  one  fifth  of  the  time  of  instruction. 

2 While  in  attendance  here  they  have  ])articipated  in  14  match 
games  with  nines  from  abroad. 

3 Among  the  24  games  played  here  and  abroad,  17  were  with 
“ amateurs  ” and  seven  with  “ professionals.” 

4 During  the  college  year  just  closing  the  two  papers  that  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  purely  literary  element  (as  distinguished  from 
the  Cranh^  the  organ  of  the  departments  of  applied  science)  have 
been  occupied  largely  by  athletic  chronicles,  by  appeals  for  attend- 
ance upon  the  games  and  for  subscriptions,  spiced  in  the  daily  with 
denunciations  of  the  unresponsive,  and  inueiidoes  or  open  complaints 
against  other  institutions. 
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5 According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Cornell  era  for  May  30,  “ when 

tlie  team  left  Ithaca,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a graduate 
student  of  last  year  was  to  meet  them  on  the  trip  and  alternate  with 
Mr in  the  pitcher’s  box.” 

[Tlie  write!'  is  informed  by  the  manager  that  this  was  necessary 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  one  of  the  pitchers  to  accompany  the 
team,  and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  teams  played  with.] 

6 There  is  an  indebtedness  of  over  $300  on  account  of  the  nine 
of  last  year,  with  little  prospect  of  a commensurate  surplus  this 
season. 

7 The  graduate  treasurer  reports  (the  Era  for  May  23)  that  the 
year’s  disbursements  for  football  are  about  $1,800;  that  thei'e 
are  debts  of  nearly  $300,  and  a claim  by  the  former  manager  for  a 
slightly  greater  amount. 

8 There  are  navy  debts  of  several  hundred  dollars  from  last  year, 
and  the  Era  of  May  23  announced  that  “only  a little  more  than 
$3,200  has  been  subscribed  and  not  over  $1,700  paid  in.”  Printed 
appeals  for  aid  are  abroad  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  “ unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  finances”  may  be  relieved  somewhat  by  a dramatic 
benefit  at  commencement  time. 

9 Wliat  is  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  crews  and  teams  may  be 
inferred  in  a general  way  from  the  above  ; no  one  questions  that  in 
the  past  there  have  been  extravagance  and  mismanagement  for  which 
the  present  managers  and  specially  the  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious graduate  treasurer  are  not  resjionsible. 

The  member  of  the  faculty  who  has  expressed  himself  most  en- 
thusiastically in  their  favor  (the  Era^  Jan.  27,  1888)  has  declared 
that  “ the  only  obstacle  to  success  in  athletics  is  the  extraordinary 
apathy  of  the  whole  student  body.”  In  view  of  the  above  exhibit, 
is  there  evidence  of  any  material  change  in  sentiment  ? 

10  Whatever  their  causes  and  extent,  these  unfulfilled  obligations 
constitute  a reproach  which  all  friends  of  the  university  would  wish 
to  see  removed. 

11  “ The  athleticism  of  the  present  age  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  not  conducive  either  to  long  life  or  to  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  The  element  of  keen  and  exciting  competition  which 
enters  into  all  our  outdoor  sports  and  amusements,  the  pitting  of  one 
player  against  another  or  of  team  against  team  of  the  members  of 
one  educational  institution  against  those  of  another,  giving  rise  to 
contests  carried  on  with  an  eagerness  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  event, — all  tend  to  produce  undue  exertion 
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of  the  muscles  and  overstrain  of  the  viscera,  which  are  bound^sooner  or 
later  to  bring  out  bad  results.  Professional  atldetes  (including 
prize-fighters,  wrestlers,  baseball  and  lacrosse  players,  gymnasts) 
are  short-lived,  have  emphysema,  and  hypertrophj"  of  the  heart,  and 
a large  proportion  of  them  die  of  phthisis  (Tracy),  a disease  which 
the  writer  regards  as  being  the  most  common  cause  of  death  in 
runners.” — Dr  R.  L.  MacDonnell : Our  reference  handhooh  of 
the  medical  sciences  vol.  5,  p.  276  ; article.  Hygiene  of  occupations. 

12  “ We  regret  that  President  Eliot  should  imply  that  the  inter- 
collegiate competitions  can  not  be  absolutely  abolished.  Nothing  is 
simpler  than  an  edict  to  that  effect,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  Har- 
vard’s mission  to  utter  it.”  — Nation.  Feb.  9,  1888. 

13  “ The  censor  who  points  out  a better  way  at  the  same  time 
that  he  denounces  the  bad  way,  is  the  only  one  who  will  be  listened 
to  while  he  smites.”  — Nation.,  March  14,  1889. 

Fully  recognizing  the  risk  of  Iming  told  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  subject  and  is  hence  unqualified  to  judge,  the  writer  frankly 
admits  that  (although  he  heartily  participated  in  baseball  and  foot 
ball  at  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  high  school),  he  has  never  witnessed  an 
intercollegiate  race  or  game;  this  has  been  mainly  for  fear  of 
becoming  prejudiced  against  them.  He  has  however  ke|ff  himself 
informed  through  the  columns  of  the  college  papers,  in  the  certainty 
that  any  possible  rosy  tinge  would  be  reflected  therein. 

Thus  illuminated,  the  writer  has  commented  upon  the  subject  in 
his  lectures  on  hygiene  (1868-1888)  and  in  the  successive  editions  of 
the  Health  notes  for  students  (1870-1890)  with  a consistency  which 
he  feels  deserved  a more  popular  cause ; his  sincerity  i-ather  than 
any  more  acceptable  attribute  probably  led  the  editors  of  the  Era  to 
invite  him  among  other  members  of  the  faculty  to  formulate  his 
views  in  that  journal  for  Jan.  20,  1888.  The  further  — and  final  — 
remarks  that  he  now  is  moved  to  make  may  properly  be  introduced 
by  that  article  : 

In  the  Register^  the  official  announcement  of  the  university,  it  is 
distinctly  implied  that  the  provisions  for  “ physical  training  and  de- 
velopment” are  made  in  order  that  students  may  be  sounder  in  body 
than  they  otherwise  might  be,  and  may  thus  employ  their  minds  to 
better  advantage  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  credit  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

It  is  nowhere  intimated  that  these  facilities  are,  or  that  any  others 
may  be,  given  in  order  that  individuals,  groups,  classes  or  details  from 
the  university  at  large,  may  be  enabled  to  prepare  iov  contests  of  any 
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kind,  in  or  ont  of  college.  Attention  is  called  to  the  above,  to  show 
that  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrai-y  rests  entirely  with  those  who 
hold  that  the  welfare  of  the  university  depends  upon  concessions  by 
the  faculty  and  contributions  by  the  students  for  the  sake  of  a semi- 
professional  athleticism. 

It  may  be  inferred  that,  in  my  initid,  there  are  “ athletics  and 
athletics.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  do  not  draw  the  distinctions 
with  any  practical  clearness,  and  that  tlie  community  suffers  from  this 
particular  form  of  “ the  great  bad.” 

I wish  that  every  student,  without  distinction  of  sex,  might  be 
something  of  an  athlete,  and  even  shine  rather  brightly  in  some  one 
direction.  I should  like  a weekly  or  at  least  a monthly  competition 
between  individuals,  either  merely  as  such  or  as  representing  different 
natural  groups,  modes  of  work  or  preparation.  After  a few  years  of 
this  sort  of  athletics,  broad  in  scope,  and  generous  in  spirit,  I believe 
there  would  be  a manifest  improvement  in  our  liealth  and  scliolar- 
ship ; there  might  be  many  like  our  twice  elected  fellow.  Summers, 
to  exemplify  the  rigor  with  whicli  the  facnlt}’  habitually  “ discourage  ” 
atldetes. 

Very  different,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  conditions  and  effects  of 
that  kind  of  athleticism  which  pits  class  against  class  and  college 
against  college.  Aside  from  the  wholly  artificial  and  non-significant 
nature  of  those  assemblages,  races  and  match-games  seem  to  foster 
undesirable  sentiments  and  actions,  and  almost  inevitably  interfere 
with  regular  mental  work;  it  is  probable  that  each  year  there 
are  many  who  wish,  too  late,  that  they  had  made  different  use  of  the 
time,  money  or  strength  which  thoughtlessness  or  importunity  had 
led  them  to  devote  to  class  or  college  contests. 

What  compensating  good  lesults  from  intercollegiate  athletics? 
The  “crews”  and  “team”  embrace  perhaps  50  out  of  our  1,000 
students.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  is  far  from 
proven,  that  “ training”  is  conducive  to  real  and  permanent  health, 
it  affects  directly  only  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  numher  of  students 
and  those,  too,  who  are  already  exceptionally  sound  and  strong,  leav- 
ing to  the  vast  majority  the  dubious  privileges  of  supplying  money 
— and  noise. 

The  apparent  claims  of  this  form  of  athleticism  are  thus  reduced 
to  two;  viz.,  (1)  that  certain  students  “ gifted  with  an  uncontrollable 
exuberance  of  energy”  are  thereby  “kept  out  of  mischief,”  and  (2) 
that  the  institution  is  “advertised”  by  its  victories  and  even  by  its 
honorable  defeats. 
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As  to  the  first  claim,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  institutions,  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  this  university  was  founded  for 
persons  who  can  not  direct  their  powers  into  orderly  channels.  [The 
“ dangerous  classes  ” should  not  be  tolerated  as  beneficiaries  of  a 
university.! 

It  is  equally  doubtful  whether  those  who  are  attracted  mainly  by 
the  reverberations  of  the  “ Cornell  yell  ” contribute  materially  to  the 
excellence  of  our  scholarship  or  behavior. 

Were  it  conceivable  that  intercollegiate  champions  or  their  hackers 
should  ever  constitute  a majority  of  our  trustees  or  faculty,  the 
logical  apotheosis  of  a recently  expressed  view  would  require  that 
each  matriculant  should  agree  to  he  assessed  regularly  for  the  sup- 
poi’t  of  cei’tain  persons  who  might  perhaps  be  retained  pro  forma 
on  our  rolls  but  from  whom  should  be  asked  no  more  intellectual 
efibrt  than  was  expected  of  the  gladiators  at  Eome ; a ludo  ad 
ludiorum. 

To  sum  up;  The  faculty  may  wisely  facilitate  exhibitions  of  indi- 
vidual strength  and  skill,  but  should  make  no  official  provision  for 
intercollegiate  or  class  contests.  The  students  would  do  well  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  former  and  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  enter- 
tainments 'which  they  wish  to  attend  as  spectators  only ; but 
each  should  reserve  the  right  to  determine  where  his  time  and  his 
money  will  do  the  most  good,  and  hesitate  long  before  investing 
either  in  enterprises  which  are  very  gratuitously  assumed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  “glory  of  Cornell.” 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  foregoing  as  independent  testimony 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  writer  had  not  then  seen  the  discussions 
of  the  subject  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  president  of  Harvard 
university  ; that  for  1886-7  is  a most  formidable  arraignment  and  is 
here  repro<luced  : 

“Football,  baseball  and  rowing  are  liable  to  abuses  which  do  not 
attach  to  the  sports  themselves  so  much  as  to  their  accompaniments 
under  the  present  system  of  intercollegiate  competitions.  These 
abuses  are  : extravagant  expenditure  by  and  for  the  ball  players  and 
the  crews ; the  interruption  of  college  work  which  exaggerated 
interest  in  the  frequent  ball  matches  causes  ; betting  ; trickery  con- 
doned by  a public  opinion  which  demands  victory  ; and  the  hysteri- 
cal demonstrations  of  the  college  public  over  successful  games. 
These  follies  can  best  be  kept  in  check  — they  can  not  be  eradicated 
— by  reducing  the  number  of  intercollegiate  competitions  to  the 
lowest  terms.” 
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The  foregoing  became  tlie  basis  of  an  extended  editorial  in  the 
Nation  for  Feb.  9,  1888,  from  wliich  ai'e  taken  the  following- 
extracts  ; 

“ Sports  need  not  be  abandoned,  but  jnst  as  they  will  no  longer 
be  marbles  or  peg-top,  so  they  should  be  subordinated  to  the  main 
object  for  which  men  go  to  college.  The  dignity  of  the  institution 
should  beget  a corresponding  dignity  and  self-restraint  and  steady 
application  in  the  beneficiary.  The  unspeakable  importance  of  these 
years  for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  and  the  formation  of  char- 
acter in  preparation  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  should  sober  and 
steady  all  but  those  already  corrupted  by  the  taint  of  wealth.  But 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  childishness  is  fostered  by  intercollegiate 
contests,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  ‘ hysterical  demonstrations  over 
successful  games,’  but  in  giving  snch  a predominance  to  the  atldetic 
interest  that  recreation  and  enjoyment,  or  the  having  what  is  called 
a good  time,  becomes  the  most  potent  attraction  which  a college 
education  holds  out. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  college  ti’aining  than  an  habitual  substitution,  for  pride  in  the 
intellectual  standing  and  ample  equipment  of  alma  mater,  of  pride 
in  her  muscular  supremaej'.  Do  we  not,  in  fact,  see  colleges  which 
are  lagging  in  the  race  of  improved  methods  and  enlarged  scope  of 
instruction,  hug  the  delusion  that  this  is  offset  by  the  trophies  of  the 
sporting  ground  ? 

The  intercollegiate  games  bring  the  college  world  down  to  the 
level  of  the  professional  gambler.  It  is  incontestable  that  students 
whose  minds  are  constantly  filled  with  tlie  thought  of  intercollegiate 
rivalry  at  sports,  follow  with  the  greatest  zest  the  course  of  the  pro- 
fessional matches  all  over  the  country,  turn  to  them  first  in  the 
morning  paper,  make  them  staple  of  their  conversation.  Tliis  is 
bad  enough,  but  unavoidably  they  catch  the  tone  of  these  vulgar 
performances,  they  practice  or  are  on  their  guard  against  ‘trickery 
condoned  by  public  opinion,’  and  above  all  they  fall  easily  into 
habits  of  betting  on  the  result.  The  ill  feeling  thus  engfendered, 
the  charges  of  foul  play,  unfair  umpiring,  spying,  concealment, 
lying,  are  disgustingly  visible  on  the  grounds  or  in  the  echoes  of  the 
college  press.  ISio  man  ever  felt  elevated  by  witnessing  such  en- 
counters, and  their  degrading  influence  speaks  both  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  understanding. 

Great  masses  of  3'onng  men  can  not  thus  be  brought  together 
with  professional  excitement  and  manners  without  abusing  the 
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opportunity  in  other  ways.  ISTor  can  parents  reflect  without  wincing 
on  the  possibilities  which  attend  the  transfer  of  a mob  of  students 
away  from  tlieir  habitual  surveillance  to  a distant  city,  tliere  to  re- 
main, perliaps,  over  niglit,  in  a state  of  the  highest  elation  or  depres- 
sion — were  it  merely  innocent  and  not  affected  liy  money  at  stake 
on  the  result  of  the  game.  Neither,  finally,  can  this  transaction 
take  place  without  a large  pecuniary  outlay,  which  falls  upon  the 
parents,  whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not.  Add  this  sum  to  the 
cost  of  sustaining  crews  and  teams,  and  to  what  is  lost  in  gaining 
and  in  vice,  and  we  have  a potent  factor  of  e.xtravagance  in  ordinary 
college  life. 

Flarvard  university  ought  boldly  to  take  the  position  that  beyond 
furnishing  ordinary  ample  facilities  for  indoor  and  outdoor  exercise, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  physical  man,  the  college  has  nothing  to  do 
with  athletics  uidess  to  supervise  them.  Its  business  is  to  sha])e  the 
human  intellect.  Neither  should  it  be  moved  by  the  argument  — 
sound  or  unsound,  matters  not  — that  without  the  intercollegiate 
meetings  the  local  fondness  for  athletics  would  die  out.  Again,  we 
say,  this  is  no  concern  of  an  institution  which  has  done  all  that 
money  and  science  can  do  to  tempt  men  to  exercise.  But  it  is 
absurd  that  1,0(K)  undergraduates  can  not  among  themselves  find  all 
the  coupietition  necessary  for  any  good  end  of  sport.  The  rubbish 
about  “ records”  needs  to  be  put  aside.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  any 
college  to  see  that  its  students  jump  one  foot  higher,  run  one  minute 
faster,  or  in  any  other  way  approximate  a receding  standard  of 
physical  excellence.  Health  may  be  attained,  and  sound  constitu- 
tions, liy  moderate,  well-directed  exertion  without  thought  of  any 
competitor.  So  long  as  this  is  so,  the  duty  of  the  college  is  to  turn 
the  student’s  thoughts  to  things  spiritual;  to  encourage  early  manli- 
less,  as  the  entrance  age  is  steadily  rising;  to  discourage  respect  for 
the  non  essentials  of  college  life  above  its  main  excuse  for  being; 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  occasions  for  unfriendliness  and  bitterness 
lietween  institutions  whose  only  emulation  should  be  to  turn  out,  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  the  highest  type  of  civilized  man.” 

The  following,  from  the  New  York  Woi'ld  Feb.  5, 1888,  are 
extracts  from  replies  of  college  presidents  to  the  inrpiiry  of  the  Bos- 
ton Glohe  as  to  the  effects  of  athletic  victories  upon  the  attendance 
of  students. 

Colby : “ I have  known  of  several  who  were  much  influenced  by 
this  cause.” 

Trinity  : “ The  students  report  that  success  in  baseball,  boating. 
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etc.,  lias  very  great  influence  with  certain  classes  of  boys ; I am 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.” 

Williams:  “ Most  of  those  who  goto  college  for  athletic  honors 
will  choose  the  university  where  the  competition  and  distinction  in 
this  field  are  so  much  greater.” 

Cornell:  “We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  attendance  has 
ever  been  influenced  by  athletic  victories  or  defeats.” 

Yale  : “ AVhile  it  is  possible  that  the  increase  during  the  last  two 
years  may  be  in  a very  small  degree  due  to  Yale’s  athletic  victories, 
yet  probably  it  may  be  traced  to  more  important  causes.” 

The  replies  from  Columbia,  Brown,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Oberlin, 
and  Boston  university  are  in  the  negative. 

Harvard  : “ I have  never  been  able  to  make  ont  that  success  in  inter- 
collegiate competitions  had  any  such  efl'eet  either  here  or  elsewhere.” 

From  the  Institute  of  Technology  the  apparently  affirmative  re- 
sponse is  accompanied  with  what  Bothwell,  in  Scott’s  Old  mor- 
tality, called  a “qualification.”  “To  put  it  upon  the  lowest  possible 
scale,  college  athletics  bring  young  men  into  colleges  just  as  truly  as 
flaming  posters  and  brass  bands  and  illuminated  entrances  liring 
young  men  and  old  into  theaters.”  But  President  Walker  here 
evidently  refers  to  those  “ young  men  who  have  no  decided  inclina- 
tion toward  college  ai\d  no  plans  for  the  future  in  which  college 
training  constitutes  an  essential  feature;”  and  elsewhere  lie  is  re- 
ported to  have  added  : “ Whether  those  who  act  in  any  ajipreciable 
degree  under  such  an  impulse  (as  athletics)  bring  much  strength  to 
the  college  or  dei’ive  much  virtue  from  it  is  not  now  the  question.” 
On  this  point  the  present  writer  may  be  permitted  to  express  the 
opinion,  based  upon  somewhat  carefid  observations  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  university,  that  (with  some  honorable  exceptions  among 
the  actual  players  and  oarsmen  rather  than  among  the  constant  spec- 
tators and  the  betters)  so  far  as  order,  scholarship  and  rejuitation  are 
concerned,  it  would  have  been  well  for  Cornell  to  pay  the  tuition  at 
any  other  institution  of  such  as  have  come  or  remained  here  wholly 
or  mainly  on  account  of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests. 

There  will  now  be  given  brief  remarks  from  various  sources  with 
occasional  commentaries  ; some  applv  to  the  general  question,  others 
to  particular  phases  of  it  ; some  to  all  institutions,  others  more  di- 
rectly to  Cornell  ; the  writer  is  profoundly  gratified  at  the  consider- 
able number  of  eases  of  his  entire  agreement  with  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  the  editors  of  the  college  papers,  and  ventures  to  hope 
for  their  cooperation  in  at  least  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  article. 
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“ Tlie  present  question  of  collegiate  athletics  is  not  whether  manly 
sports  should  be  encouraged,  but  what  are  fair  and  manly  limitations 
both  in  the  regulation  of  such  sports  and  in  devotion  to  them. 
Walking  is  a noble  and  wholesome  exercise.  But  does  it  follow  that 
walking  5,000  miles  in  5,000  continuous  hours  is  noble  and  whole- 
some ? Bacon’s  rule  of  moderation  is  the  manly  rule.” — Easy 
chair,  Harper's  magazine,  Feb.  1890. 

“ No  more  vigorous  stimulus  and  excitement  can  be  furnished  to 
the  great  mass  of  students  than  is  found  in  the  good  fellowship  and 
competition  of  the  friendly  club,  society,  class  or  college  wherein 
all  are  made  safely  and  hilariously  to  forget  the  hard  pressure  of 
brain  work  and  compel  a better  cultivation  of  the  organic  and  ani- 
mal faculties.” — -Prof.  Hitchcock,  sr,  Amherst  Program  for  Jane 
24,  1890. 

“ I would  put  gymnastics  into  the  curriculum  of  every  college, 
and  would  make  a physical  examination  as  prominent  a part  of  the 
preliminary  examinations  as  are  now  those  in  the  preparatory  studies.” 
— Prof.  B.  II.  Thurston,  Era,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

“ The  mania  for  athletics  in  England  seemed  to  me  to  have  per- 
verted, so  far  as  a good  many  of  the  students  are  concerned,  the 
objects  of  the  university,  setup  a totally  false  standard  of  excellence, 
and  almost  misdirected  the  aim  of  life.  Games  and  exercises,  carried 
beyond  a certain  measure,  though  they  may  not  injure  the  body 
like  some  other  indulgences,  are  but  dissipations  to  the  mind.”  — 
Prof.  Goldwin  Siiith,  A trip  to  England.  See  also  the  Era  of 
Feb.  9,  1889,  for  a fuller  discussion  of  Modern  athleticism  by  the 
same  generous  friend  of  this  university. 

“ Thei’e  is  a disposition  abroad  to  allow  athletics  to  usurp  the 
position  of  an  end  in  themselves,  instead  of  remaining  an  important 
means  to  a useful  end.” — Chambers  journal,  Aug.  1890, y.  470.  See 
also  the  Atlantic,  Jan.  1882. 

“lam  opposed  to  intemperance  of  any  kind;  the  student  who 
devotes  himself  intemperately  to  athletics  is  likely  to  fail  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  came  to  the  university.” — Pres.  Adams, 

Jan.  20,  1888. 

“The  sole  object  of  a gymnasium  and  of  all  our  attention  to  ath- 
letics should  be  to  keep  the  body  in  a perfect  physical  condition  for 
doing  the  work  of  education.” — Pres.  Adams,  Annual  address. 
Sun,  Sept.  28,  1888. 

“ If  the  maintenance  of  college  spirit  were  the  sole  object  of  in- 
tercollegiate sports,  I would  not  commend  them ; nor,  if  intercol- 
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legiate  sports  were  the  sole  object  of  college  athletics,  would  I com- 
mend those.”— Pkof.  B.  I.  ^YHEELER,  Era^  Jan.  27,  1888, /;».  175. 

“ If  we  could  discover  the  one  man  in  college  who  was  working 
harder  for  success  than  any  other  student  in  the  same  institution,  we 
sliould  undoubtedly  find  in  his  hand  a book  and  not  a ball.” — Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Harvard  haccalaureates  1890,  as  reported  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser . 

“ Last  summer  our  crew,  though  not  victorious,  strove  so  hard  for 
victory  that  the  men  fainted  in  their  boat.  I can  conceive  of  no 
greater  devotion  to  their  alma  mater  than  that.” — Address  of  the 
president  of  Columbia  college,  after  his  first  chapel  service,  Feb.  6, 
1890,  as  reported  in  the  Tribune.,  Feb.  7,  1890. 

“ Athletics  leave  a vast  majority,  say  956  out  of  1,000  to  take  care 
of  the  scholarship.” — Sun,  Jan.  9,  1888. 

“ College  athletics  should  be  founded  on  a basis  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  largest  number,  not  an  ideal  of  over-exertion  which 
defeats  its  own  ends.” — Sun,  Nov.  22,  1890. 

‘‘The  general  and  moderate  participation  of  large  numbers  of 
students  in  athletic  exercise  is  of  far  greater  consecpience  than  the 
preparation  of  a few  specialists,  pleasant  as  the  latter  distinction  may 
be.”— Prof.  H.  S.  White,  Era,  Jan.  27,  1888,  y;.  176. 

“ From  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  main  object  of  inter- 
collegiate contests  is  to  increase  the  number  of  students  who  habitu- 
ally take  part  in  manly  sports ; and  the  real  test  is  therefore  the 
amount  of  activity  on  the  home  grounds.  A strict  application  of 
this  principle  would  exclude  intercollegiate  matches  between  fresh- 
men.”— Report  of  the  president  of  Harvard,  1889-90,  p.  17. 

“Whenever  an}’  team  or  management  becomes  more  anxious  to 
win  a game  over  a rival  than  careful  to  conduct  the  contest  in  a 
spirit  of  entire  fairness,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  exposed  has  been  reached.” — Era,  Hay  30,  1891. 

“ The  average  student  is  not  urged  or  incited  to  enter  the  sharp 
competition  of  league,  intercollegiate  or  national  sports.” — Prof. 
Hitchcock,  sr,  Amherst  program  for  June  21:,  1890. 

“ The  majority  of  athletes  are  avmrage  students.  But  how  can  an 
average  student  get  along  in  the  university,  if  he  devotes  three  or 
four  hours  a day  to  careful  training?” — Cornell  Sun,  Jan.  9,  1888. 

“ It  is  due  to  class  spirit  that  the  interest  in  athletics  is  kept 
alive.” — Sun,  Oct.  30,  1889. 

The  writer  believes  he  is  not  alone  in  regarding  the  “ class,”  in  a 
large  institution  like  Cornell,  as  a heterogeneous  aggregation  of 
24 
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accidental  contemporaries,  and  that  for  many  who  regard  college 
notoriety  as  nothing  to  future  fame,  class  politics  have  about  the 
same  interest  as  the  mysteries  of  “Theta  Nu  Epsilon’’  or  the 
froth  on  the  beer  — and  in  the  conversation  — at  “our  metallic 
host’s.” 

“ If  the  alternative  of  porch  and  garden  were  the  bnll-fight,  or  the 
mill  between  the  Tutbury  Pet  and  the  Whitechapel  Bantam,  or  a 
main  of  cocks  or  a dog-fight,  which  would  the  ingenuous  college 
public  select  ? 

“ The  rules  of  some  games  guilelessly  betray  their  tendency. 
Choking  and  slugging  are  positively  forliidden.  Manly  sports  ! 
School  of  the  gentleman  and  of  honorable  courage!  Let  us  hope 
that  reckless  profanity  and  insults  to  the  ladies  are  earnestly 
de])recated.” — Eo,sy  cliah\  Harper'' s magazine^  Feh.  1890. 

“It  took  51  serious  accidents  during  the  last  season  to  put  and 
keep  77  football  players  in  the  field  for  seven  colleges.  Kidneys, 
knees,  heads,  broken  noses  and  sjfiked  eyes  Were  among  the  worst.” — 
Trilmne,  Dec.  14,  1889. 

“ Football  of  every  description  has  been  prohibited  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.” — Sun.,  Nov.  18,  1^90. 

“ Football  has  to  be  constantly  watched  lest  it  become  brutal.” — 
Report  of  tbe  president  of  Harvard,  1886-87. 

“In  football  the  foul  plays,  technical  and  liieral,  are  very  difficult 
to  detect  and  to  prevent ; the  unfair  or  brutal  player  has  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  escaping  detection  ; and  at  the  worst,  he  will  only 
be  disqualified,  and  a fresh,  unfatigued  player  takes  his  place.”— 
Nation^  Nov.  20,  1890. 

“ I desire  to  record  my  individual  opinion  in  deprecation  of  the 
game  of  football,  in  which  I have  been  able  to  discover  no  form  of 
exercise  which  may  not  be  gained  quite  as  satisfactorily  in  other 
pastimes  less  objectionable.”- — Prof.  H.  S.  White,  Era.,  Jan.  21 , 
1888,  p.  176. 

“ The  characteristics  of  football  that  are  particularly  prominent 
and  the  general  success  of  the  game  might  suggest  that  if  gladiatorial 
shows  were  allowed  they  would  be  enormously  profitable.” — Era 
editorial,  Nov.  29,  1890. 

“ There  is  a rowdy  element  in  the  eleven,  and  the  slugging  should 
be  suppressed  at  once.  In  the  game  with  liochester  a Cornell  man 
was  seen  to  deliberately  hit  a man  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  Cornell 
has  a reputation  for  slugging  among  all  the  college  teams  with  which 
-he  has  played.” — Sun  editorial,  Oct.  23,  1889. 
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The  following  definition  is  based  upon  the  most  favorable  descrip- 
tions of  intercollegiate  football  accessible  to  the  writer: — A generally 
accepted  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  educational  institutions,  per- 
formed by  those  who  are  commonly  noted  for  muscular  develop- 
ment; it  is  also  alleged  to  materially  improve  the  health  of  the 
entire  student  body,  but  the  few  actual  participators  are  already  in 
superb  physical  condition,  while  many  of  the  spectators,  sadly  need- 
ing systematic  exercise,  merely  stand  in  the  mud  and  take  cold. 

The  logic  that  perpetuates  this  sort  of  thing  may  well  be  mated 
with  the  following : 

“ A.  — Come,  now,  you  must  owm  that  you  have  gone  partly  mad 
on  the  score  of  gymnastics. 

B — Mad  ? Why,  gymnastics  means  strength,  health,  long  life. 

A — That  may  be,  but  the  fact  is  our  forefathers  knew  nothing 
of  gymnastics,  and 

B — And  they  are  dead,  every  man  Jack  of  them  ! — ” 

As  to  the  common  claim  of  the  self-confessed  small  minority  that 
all  this  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  university,  the  completest  parallel 
is  the  “ inspired  ” declaration  of  the  male  Mormon  that  polygamy 
has  for  its  end  not  his  owm  pleasure  but  the  salvation  of  the  other  sex. 

Among  1000  intelligent  and  wmll-disposed  youths,  many  of  whom 
mount  a considerable  hill  once  or  twnce  daily,  the  encouragement  to 
regular  and  moderate  exercise  no  more  calls  for  set  contests  between 
champions  than  does  the  encouragement  of  good  living  for  inter- 
collegiate eating  matches. 

Eliminate  the  players  themselves,  those  who  have  been  persuaded 
(or  bullied)  into  subscribing,  all  who  liave  staked  money  or  property 
on  the  result,  and  last  those  who  are  whiling  to  be  amused  wdthout 
paying  for  it,  and  there  will  remain  perhaps  a small  minority  of 
thoroughly  disinterested  persons  who  can  declare  their  sincere  con- 
viction that  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  are  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Cornell. 

“ But  one  tenth  of  the  students  of  this  university  have  subscribed 
anything  to  the  support  of  the  football  eleven.” — Sun,  Nov.  7,  1888. 

“ S'fjOOO  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  crews  ; numbers  of  men 
have  refused  outright  to  contribute.”  — Sun,  Feb.  11,  1890. 

“ There  are  ovmr  800  men  wlio  have  not  subscribed  a cent  to  the 
crew’  fund  ; this  disgraceful  fact  can  be  glossed  over  no  longer.” — 
Sun,  April  23,  1889. 

Upon  another  occasion  the  same  journal  declared  that  “ every  one 
of  those  non-subscribers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.”  The  date 
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has  been  lost,  but  tbe  words  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Were  the 
advocates  of  foreign  missions  to  adopt  this  style  would  it  not  be 
suspected  that  they  either  cared  more  for  their  own  bodies  than  for 
the  sonls  of  the  heathen,  or  that  they  had  staked  money  upon  the 
number  of  converts  their  special  band  should  make  within  a given 
period  ? 

“ There  are  over  1000  students  in  the  university  who  have  not 
subscribed  a cent  for  football  this  fall.  What  is  the  reason  ? We 
will  deny  most  decidedly  that  Cornell  students  on  the  average  are 
stingy  or  mean.” — Sun,  Nov.  6,  1889. 

In  the  Sun  of  Feb.  11,  1890,  those  who  decline  tosuliscribe  to  the 
“crew  fund”  are  condemned  editorially  as  manifesting  a “ mean 
and  disloyal  spirit.”  In  reply  to  the  writer’s  request  that  such 
denunciations  be  discontinued  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  the  editors 
restrict  (Feb.  15)  the  application  to  the  proper  class,  “ those  who 
take  to  themselves  credit  for  the  achievements  of  the  teams  to  whose 
success  they  have  in  no  way  contributed,”  and  concede  that  “ it  is 
no  more  just  to  require  those  who  are  not  interested  to  subscribe  to 
the  support  of  athletics,  than  to  require  a gravedigger  to  be  versed 
in  the  fine  anatomy  of  the  brain.” 

The  condition  of  things  described  by  the  president  of  Harvard  is 
practically  a partial  prostitution  of  a great  intellectual  foundation  to 
purely  physical  ends.  It  is  as  if  the  small  army  of  the  United  States 
should  put  itself  under  the  control  of  that  element  of  our  population 
which  takes  a vicarious  delight  in  the  fighting  of  other  people,  and 
unite  therewith  in  urging  the  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  declare  and  carry  on  war  against  another 
nation  lietween  which  and  ourselves  should  be  only  generous  rivalry 
in  furthering  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Taking  all  things  into  account  it  may  be  that  at  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  some  other  colleges,  there  is  no  escape  from  a compromise ; but 
why  should  we  copy  them  to-day  in  athletics  when  in  more  essential 
matters  we  took  an  independent  course  23  years  ago  ? If  any  just 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  John 
McGraw  and  Ezra  Cornell,  from  the  founder’s  w’ords,  and  from  the 
character,  circumstances  and  aims  of  most  of  our  students,  then  for 
us  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  above  named  institutions  in  respect  to 
athletics  is  no  more  creditable  than  the  slavish  imitation  by  Amer- 
icans of  manners  and  customs  that  have.no  other  merit  than  their 
exoticism. 

The  writer  firnil}"  believ^es  that  the  prevailing  athletominia  is  a 
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passing  “ craze  ” like  the  now  almost  forgotten  “ Grecian  bend  ” 
(really  original  with  the  chimpanzee)  and  like  tlie  more  recent  estheti- 
cism  from  which  undoubtedly  athleticism  is  a comparatively  healthy 
and  laudable  reaction ; but  that  it  is  nevertheless  an  extreme  and 
hence  undesirable.  If  those  who  are  of  this  mind  wish  to  place 
Cornell  in  the  van  of  an  inevitable  movement  for  the  athletic  modera- 
tion counseled  by  the  president  of  the  university,  let  them  convey  an 
expression  of  their  views  to  the  governing  body. 

In  conformity  with  the  wise  aphorism  in  paragraph  12  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  the  following  suggestions  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  all  interested  in  Cornell  university  : 

1 Let  there  be  a directo7‘  of  amuseynents  who,  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  trustees,  faculty  and  students,  shall  see  that 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  are  made  available  under  various 
conditions.  The  incumbent  would  need  to  have  a somewhat  rare 
combination  of  equalities,  and  he  would  be  Avorth  the  highest  com- 
pensation. This  proposition  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a “qirofessor- 
ship  of  fun,”  put  forth  by  the  founder  of  the  famous  school  known 
as  the  “Gunnery.”  [The  reference  to  the  place  of  original  appear- 
ance has  been  mislaid,  but  the  paragraph  is  reproduced  on  p.  72  of 
the  Health  notes  for  students,  1890.] 

2 The  headquarters  of  the  director  of  amusements  would  natu- 
rally be  the  proposed  Alumni  hall  for  which  ex-Pres.  White  has 
conditionally  offered  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

3 Billiards  and  card-playing  should  be  not  only  provided  for  but 
encouraged,  with  absolute  restrictions  as  to  gambling  and  the  use  of 
liquor,  even  beer,  and  such  arrangements  as  should  enable  non- 
smokers  to  enjoy  the  games. 

4:  Let  tennis  be  the  leading  sport  in  colleges  and  the  only  basis  for 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition.  The  standards  as  to  physical 
excellence,  manliness,  honor  and  true  courage  ivould  speedily  change 
for  the  better ; further,  in  the  event  of  war  or  other  emej’gency 
calling  for  the  finest  combination  of  qualities  useful  in  either  officer 
or  private,  no  other  “champions”  would  equal  those  who  had  main- 
tained superiority  at  tennis.  (Since  the  writer  plays  neither  tennis 
nor  billiards  the  above  sqiecific  suggestions  may  be  accepted  as  free 
from  personal  bias.) 

[The  writer's  specific  recommeadations  for  Cornell  university  were  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing form  of  contract,  appended  to  this  paper  in  an  Ithaca  journal  where  it  was  first  published.] 

The  undersigned  hereby  promises  to  pay  $ toward  the 

extinction  of  the  legitimate  debts  outstanding  June  3,  1891,  on 
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account  of  the  football  team,  the  baseball  nine  and  tbe  navy  of  Cor- 
nell university,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1 On  or  before  the  15th  of  October,  1891,  the  faculty  of  Cornell 
university  are  to  i)ass  a resolution  forbidding  its  students  to  take 
part,  as  if  representing  the  university,  in  any  rowing,  baseball  or 
football  Contest  with  persons  other  than  members  of  this  university, 
whether  in  term  time  or  in  vacation,  prior  to  July  1,  1894. 

2 The  legitimacy  of  the  debts  is  to  be  determined  by  a committee 
consisting  of  the  graduate  treasurer,  the  professor  of  physical  culture 
and  the  military  commandant,  or  of  such  other  three  persons, 
graduates  or  officers  of  the  university,  as  they  may  individually  or 
collectively  select  to  represent  them. 

3 After  the  15th  of  October,  1891,  the  sums  here  subscribed  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  graduate  treasurer  or  his  representative  within  10 
days  after  notice  from  him,  and  a receipt  is  to  be  given  by  him 
therefor;  this  payment  is,  however,  limited  by  sections  1 and  5. 

4 Any  surplus  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Percy 
Athletic  held  to  be  expended  or  invested,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, otherwise  than  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  extra- 
univei’sity  contests  above  named. 

5 In  case,  by^  tbe  lOtli  of  October,  1891,  the  subscriptions  do  not 
equal  the  total  existing  debts,  determined  as  above  stated,  the  sub- 
scribers shall  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  individual  prefer- 
ences as  to  whether  their  subscriptions  shall  be  canceled,  or  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  debts  on  account  of  the  football  team  and 
the  baseball  nine,  one  or  both  in  the  order  named,  upon  conditions 
that,  before  Jan.  1,  1892,  the  faculty  prohibit  extra-university  foot- 
ball and  baseball  contests,  one  or  both  in  the  order  named.  Any 
remnant  or  surplus  is  to  be  transferred  as  indicated  in  section  4. 

Signed, 


The  signature  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  home  address  of  the 
subscriber,  and  his  relation  to  the  university,  whether  trustee,  pro- 
fessor or  other  officer  ; if  an  alunmns,  by'  the  year  of  graduation  ; 
otherwise  by  the  years  of  attendance. 

Section  1 includes  a money  contract  between  the  university  and 
the  subscribers ; the  interdiction  could  not  be  disregarded  in  ignorance 
by  any,  or  deliberately  by  one  who  is  wmrth  keeping  as  a student. 

It  is  desirable  that  an  extra  copy  of  this  paper  should  be  retained 
by  each  subscriber  for  reference  ; copies  of  it  and  of  an  article  pre- 
senting the  facts  and  considerations  which  led  to  its  preparation  may 
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be  found  in  the  upper  anatomical  laboratory.  McGraw  hall,  or 
obtained  liy  addressing  tlie  writer,  to  whom  also,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  signed  copies  may  be  sent. 

No  one  will  be  asked  to  sign  this  paper ; but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
even  the  smallest  sum  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber  and 
constitutes  a memorial  to  the  faculty. 


Wednesday  evening,  July  8 

THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  RY  PRES.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP 

TECIINOI.OGY 

My  subject  is,  the  place  of  schools  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  American  system  of  education  ; but  it  may  conduce  to 
a better  understanding  if  I offer  a few  preliminary  I'emarks  regarding 
three  different  kinds  of  schools  which  are  at  present  greatly  confused 
in  the  public  mind. 

We  have,  first,  the  trade  school.  Schools  of  this  class  may  be  of 
a very  elementary  or  of  a very  advanced  order  ; their  pupils  may  be 
mere  children,  or  they  may  be  grown  men  and  women  ; the  work 
prosecuted  in  them  may  have  reference  to  the  most  petty  of  mechan- 
ical trades,  or  it  may  be  in  preparation  for  artistic  avocation  of  no 
low  degree.  That  which  characterizes  schools  of  this  class,  that  which 
makes  them  trade  schools,  is  the  purpose  to  train  the  actual  workers 
in  industry,  and  to  train  them  for  what  it  is  presumed  will  be  their 
occupation  in  life.  In  the  main,  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  schools 
to  train  the  overseers  and  superintendents  of  labor,  but  the  individual 
operatives.  In  general,  too,  the  work  of  these  schools  assumes  that 
the  particular  avocation  for  life  of  those  who  enter  them  is  already 
practically  determined.  Efforts  at  industrial  education  in  Europe 
have  very  largely  taken  this  form.  The  trade  schools  of  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  France  are  schools  in  which  young  people  are  taught 
definite  trades,  generally  such  as  are  carried  on  in  tlie  immediate 
region. 

Schools  of  this  class  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  The  trade  schools  of  Col.  Aiichmuty  have  acquired  a wide 
celebrity.  The  Cooper  institute  of  New  York  has  long  carried  on 
a large  and  diversified  work  of  this  character,  and  more  recently  the 
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Pratt  institute  of  Brooklyn,  in  addition  to  its  work  of  general  educa- 
tion, lias  undertaken  to  prepare  young  people  directly  and  specifically 
for  their  work  in  life. 

Whether  the  time  has  come  in  the  development  of  the  educational 
and  industrial  system  of  the  United  States  for  the  incorporation  of 
trade  schools  into  the  genei-al  scheme  of  public  instruction  may  well 
be  doubted.  But  I see  no  reason  to  question  that  that  scheme 
might,  in  every  considei'able  community,  be  advantageously  supple- 
mented by  schools  set  up  under  municipal  control,  or  by  private 
enterprise,  for  teaching  under  skilled  and  scientific  direction  the  arts 
and  trades  practiced  in  those  communities  respectively. 

The  second  class  of  schools  now  to  be  spoken  of  are  those  in  which 
the  mechanic  arts  are  taught  as  a means  to  general  education.  The 
great  prototype  is  found  in  the  imperial  Russian  school  wliose  superb 
exhibit  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  led  immediately  to  the  establishment 
of  a high  school  of  mechanic  arts  as  a subordinate  feature  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  first  scion  from  the  tree 
thus  planted  in  AmericaTi  soil  was  the  Manual  Training  school  of 
St  Louis,  a constituent  part  of  the  Washington  university  of  that 
city.  Of  recent  years,  high  schools  of  this  class  have  been  thickly 
set  over  the  United  States,  specially  at  the  west. 

The  object  sought  in  schools  of  this  class  is  not  the  teaching  of 
trades,  but  the  complete  and  symmetrical  education  and  development 
of  the  pupils.  There  is  here  no  presumption  that  the  pupil  will  take 
for  his  vocation  in  life  the  trade  which  he  is  called  to  practice  in  the 
school.  The  arts  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
are  no  longer  those  which  are  pursued  in  the  immediate  region,  but 
those  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  teacher.  No 
pecuniary  use  is  sought  to  be  made  of  the  product  of  these  exercises 
any  more  than  would  be  done  with  the  products  of  grammatical  or 
arithmetical  exercises.  The  object  in  view  is  not  construction  but 
instruction.  The  entire  value  of  manual  training,  so  called,  is  real- 
ized, not  in  merchantable  goods  but  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

The  pressing  need  for  the  introduction  into  our  public  school 
system  of  studies  and  exercises  like  those  under  consideration  is 
largely  the  result  of  modern  conditions.  A generation  ago  there  was 
an  abundance  of  useful  work  to  occupy  the  time  and  energy  of  almost 
every  school-boy  out  of  school.  These  tasks  constituted,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  useful  part  of  his  training.  They  wrought  into 
the  very  fabric  of  his  being  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  a common 
family  interest ; they  gave  scope  and  play  to  the  creative  and  con- 
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stiTietive  faculty  ; tliey  trained  eye  and  hand  to  accuracy  and  precision; 
tliey  taught  the  cliild  to  respect  toil  and  to  value  the  fruits  of  labor; 
they  sweetened  the  bread  of  poverty  and  made  sounder  the  sleep  of 
childhood.  To-day  under  the  new  conditions  of  production  it  would, 
in  almost  every  city  home  and  in  many  village  homes,  cost  more  to 
keep  a boy  usefully  employed  than  to  feed  him  in  idleness.  Even 
play  of  au}^  satisfactory  sort  is  scarcely  practicable  in  our  modern 
cities.  Search  any  large  city  on  a pleasant  Saturday  afternoon  and, 
out  of  thousands  of  boys  wbo  should  be  doing  something  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  their  muscles  all  strung,  their  blood  tingling  in  their 
veins,  you  will  not  find  one  in  50  doing  anything  which  would  be 
even  a poor  caricature  of  old-fashioned  country  sport.  It  is  the  fast- 
growing  appreciation  of  this  state  of  things  which  is  giving  direc- 
tion and  force  to  the  popular  demand  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  our  public  schools. 

The  last  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  comprises  schools  of  applied 
science  and  technology  whose  purpose  it  is  to  train  engineers,  archi- 
tects, geologists,  chemists  and  metallurgists  for  the  work  of  their 
several  professions.  These  schools  do  not  aim  to  educate  the  men 
who  are  to  do  the  manual  work  of  modern  industry,  although 
manual  exercises  may  be,  sometimes  are,  and  I think  always  should 
be  largely  prescribed  in  them  as  a means  of  general  education  ; as 
affording  play  and  scope  to  the  constructive  and  inventive  faculty  ; 
as  affording  a practical  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  construction 
which  can  not  fail  to  be  useful  in  the  practice  of  the  several  profes- 
sions ; and,  finally,  as  developing  the  economic  sense,  the  sense,  that 
is,  of  cost,  the  sense  which  appreciates  the  I’elation  between  effort 
and  result.  It  is  this  class  of  schools  which  form  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  this  evening. 

I have  said  that  these  schools  do  not  aim  to  educate  the  men  who 
are  to  do  the  work  of  modern  industry.  It, further  may  be  said  that 
in  the  main  they  do  not  even  aim  to  educate  the  men  who  are  to 
oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  others  — the  men  who  are  to  act  as 
superintendents  of  labor.  It  is  the  function  of  this  class  of  schools 
to  train  those  who  shall  investigate  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  or  project  operations  for  the  development  of  these  resources, 
to  be  carried  on  by  bodies  of  labor  and  of  capital  under  the  direction 
of  persons  who  have  received  their  education  and  training  in  schools 
of  a different  order,  or  through  practical  experience  in  the  mine,  the 
field  and  the  shop. 

The  earliest  of  the  American  schools  of  this  class  is  never  to  be 
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nientioued  without  honor  — the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute  of 
Troy.  The  splendid  work  done  by  this  school  of  civil  engineering 
and  l)ridge  building,  especially  before  the  civil  war,  rightly  entitles 
it  to  a high  place  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The  school 
which  next  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
school.  At  a much  later  date  than  the  Troy  Polytechnic,  yet  still 
long  before  the  civil  war,  the  foundations  of  this  noble  school  were 
laid  at  New  Haven,  with  little  of  observation  and  less  of  encourage- 
ment, by  a small  group  of  devoted  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
endowments.  It  was  in  1847  that  the  Yale  catalogrie  announced 
the  formation  of  its  department  of  philosophy  and  arts  together  with 
the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr,  as  jirofessor  of  chemistry 
and  the  kindred  sciences,  as  applied  to  the  arts,  and  of  John  P. 
Norton  as  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and 
animal  physiology.  In  1852  William  A.  Norton  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  engineering,  and  organized  the  engineering  section 
of  the  college.  In  1860  Chester  S.  Lyman  was  appointed  professor 
of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics.  In  the  same  year  with  the 
formation  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and  arts  of  New  Haven 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  though 
the  latter  was  destined  to  become  more  renowned  as  a school  of 
research  than  as  a school  of  instruction. 

Among  the  vast  changes  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  our  country,  in 
the  arts,  the  industries,  the  ideas,  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  which  were  brought  about  by,  or  which  coincided  with,  the 
great  struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
rapid  development  of  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  name  even  the  most  important  of  these,  or 
to  attempt  to  divide  among  them  the  honor  of  what  they  have  as  a 
whole  achieved.  I shall  confine  myself  to  accounting,  as  far  as  I 
may,  for  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  these  schools  have  spread  over  the 
land  and  to  estimating  their  place  in  our  educational  system. 

The  nearest  and  easiest  thing  to  say  regarding  the  growth  of 
scientific  and  technical  schools  since  the  fortunate  conclusion  of  the 
civil  war,  is  that  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  had 
reached  the  point  wliere  it  had  become  necessary  that  the  enterprises 
into  which  our  labor  and  capital  were  to  be  put  should  be  organized 
and  directed  with  much  more  of  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  than 
had  been  applied  to  our  earlier  efforts  at  manufacfures  and  trans- 
portation ; and  so  in  the  fullness  of  time  scientific  and  technical 
schools  came.  In  this  view  there  is  much  of  truth.  The  vaster 
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enterprises  of  tliese  later  days,  the  ever  increasing  possibilities  of 
modern  commerce  and  industry,  the  intensifying  severity  of  compe- 
tition due  to  quickened  communication,  fast  mails,  cheap  freights 
and  ocean  cables  had  indeed  created  an  urgent  want  for  greater 
technical  skill  and  more  highly  trained  intelligence.  The  old  waste- 
ful ways  of  dealing  with  materials,  the  rule-of-tlmmb  methods  of 
construction,  the  haphazard  administration,  characteristic  of  onr 
earlier  industrial  efforts  could  not  have  been  continued  without 
greatly  retarding  the  national  development  and  without  irreparable 
loss  in  the  result.  But  not  at  the  time  spoken  of  had  this  want 
become  one  of  which  our  people  were  generally  conscious ; much 
less  had  it  created  a demand  for  such  institutions  which  would  of 
itself  have  sufficed  to  bring  them  into  existence.  The  establishment 
of  scientific  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States  was  to  con- 
stitute a striking  instance  of  the  principle  that  in  some  things  supply 
must  create  demand. 

Economists  and  people  generally  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  more  usual  condition  in  which  demand  creates  supply  that 
they  often  forget  — indeed  to  many  it  never  occurs  — that  there  is 
another  large  class  of  cases,  and  these  far  the  most  important  of  all, 
in  which  the  opposite  rule  obtains.  In  the  lower  ranges  of  life,  in 
matters  of  clothing,  food  and  shelter,  and  indeed  in  holding  on  to 
whatever  advances  civilization  has  once  fairly  and  full}^  made,  whether 
in  material  or  in  higher  things,  the  conscious  wants  of  humanity  will  in 
all  ordinary  cases  suffice  to  secure  the  due  supply  without  any  organ- 
ized public  or  private  effort  other  than  that  originating  in  personal 
interest.  But  in  all  things  high  and  fine,  and  generally  also  in  every 
advance  which  material  civilization  is  to  make,  there  must  be  a better 
intelligence  than  that  of  the  market,  which  shall  apprehend,  not 
what  the  people  want,  but  what  they  ought  to  want ; there  must  be 
disinterested  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natural  leaders  of  society, 
which  shall  secure,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  such  a demonstration  of  the 
merits  and  advantages  of  the  yet  unknown  thing,  such  a supply  of 
the  new  good,  as  shall  create  the  demand  for  it.  It  will  not  be 
till  that  want  has  been  fairly  and  fully  wrought  into  the  public 
consciousness  that  the  supply  may  thereafter  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  American  schools  of  technology  illustrate  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  law  of  human  progress  which  I have  stated.  These  schools 
did  not  come  into  existence  in  obedience  to  a demand  for  them. 
They  were  created  through  the  foresight,  the  unselfish  devotion,  the 
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sti-eiiiioiis  endeavor  of  a few  rich  men  and  of  many  very  poor  men, 
known  as  professors  of  mathematics,  cliemistry,  physics  and  geology. 
At  the  time  they  came  into  existence  there  was  a smaller  demand  for 
technically  trained  men  than  there  is  to-day,  wlien  for  25  years  these 
schools  have  been  pouring  out  their  hundreds  of  graduates  annually. 
That  demand  has  been  created  by  first  furnishing  the  supply  by 
showing  what  young  men  })roperly  educated  and  highly  trained  can 
do  in  organizing  and  directing  the  forces  of  American  industry. 

That  these  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  everything  to 
do  at  once  and  little  to  do  it  with  ; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  traditions  to  govern  them  and  had,  indeed,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  their  subject  to  evoke,  a jjriori  • in  spite  of  general  public  in- 
dilference  and  even  of  much  contempt,  have  done  their  work  ex- 
ceedingly well,  even  from  the  first,  is  fairly  implied  in  the  foregoing 
statement.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  with  so  little  to  go  by  and 
so  much  to  do,  all  at  once,  out  of  such  scanty  means  there  should 
have  been  so  little  waste  of  effort,  so  little  done  injudiciously,  so  few 
steps  taken  that  needed  to  be  retraced. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  act  which  was  passed  July  2,  1862,  under  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  the  lion.  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  making  gen- 
erous provision  for  the  establishment,  in  the  several  states,  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  ineclianie  arts.  Most  of  this  provision 
was,  it  is  true,  devoted  to  the  creation  of  agricultural  schools  regard- 
ing which  the  scope  of  tliis  address  does  not  require  me  to  speak  and, 
indeed,  regarding  which  I should  scarcely  presume  to  express  an 
opinion;  yet  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  the  ]n'omotion  of  the 
meclianic  arts  proved  to  be  a most  valuable  and  timely  reenforce- 
ment of  the  American  system  of  technological  schools. 

But  no  one  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  mission  of  schools  of 
this  class  can  be  content  merely  to  assert  that  the  full  time  had  come 
in  the  economic  evolution  of  tlie  nation  Avheu  such  schools  were  im- 
peratively needed  for  the  promotion  of  our  industries,  and  that  the 
institutions  thus  called  into  being  have  done  this,  their  primary 
work,  Avith  triumphant  success.  We  go  far  beyond  this  and  assert 
for  these  schools  that  they  have  come  to  form  a most  important  part 
of  the  proper  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  that  they  are 
to-day  doing  a work  in  the  intellectual  development  of  our  people 
which  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  be  ecpialed,  by  that  of  the  classi- 
cal colleges.  No  statement  less  broad  and  strong  than  this  would 
begin  to  do  justice  to  tbe  view  we  take  of  what  these  schools  are 
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now  doing  and  are  in  an  increasing  measure  to  do  for  the  manhood 
and  citizenship  of  tlie  country.  We  believ'e  tliat  in  the  schools  of 
applied  science  and  technology  as  they  are  carried  on  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  involving  the  thorough  and  most  scholarly  study  of 
principles  directed  immediately  upon  useful  arts,  and  rising  in  their 
hiffher  grades  into  original  investigation  and  research,  is  to  be  found 
almost  the  perfection  of  education  for  young  men.  Too  long  have 
we  submitted  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  something  which  is, 
indeed,  more  immediately  and  practically  useful  than  a so-called 
liberal  education,  but  which  is,  after  all,  less  noble  and  fine.  Too 
long  have  our  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology  been  pop- 
ularly regarded  as  affording  an  inferior  substitute  for  classical  colleges 
to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college,  then  take  a course  in 
a medical  or  law  school,  and  then  wait  for  professional  practice. 
Too  long  have  the  graduates  of  such  schools  been  spoken  of  as 
though  they  had  acquired  the  arts  of  livelihood  at  some  sacrifice  of 
mental  development,  intellectual  culture  and  grace  of  life.  For  me, 
if  I did  not  believe  that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  over  which 
I have  the  honor  to  preside  were  as  well  educated  men  in  all  which 
the  term  educated  man  implies  as  the  average  graduate  of  the  ordi- 
nary college,  I would  not  consent  to  hold  my  position  for  another 
day.  It  is  true  that  something  of  form  and  style  may  be  sacrificed 
in  the  earnest,  direct  and  laborious  endeavors  of  the  student  of 
science  ; but  that  all  the  essentials  of  intellect  and  character  are  one 
whit  less  fully  or  less  happily  achieved  through  such  a course  of  study, 
let  no  man  connected  with  such  an  institution  for  a moment  concede. 

That  mind  and  manhood  alike  are  served  in  a preeminent  degree 
by  the  systematic  study  of  chemistry,  physics  and  natural  history  has 
passed  beyond  dispute.  The  haste  with  which  the  colleges  them- 
selves are  throwing  ovmr  many  of  their  traditional  subjects  to  make 
room  for  these  comparatively  new  studies  shows  hoAv  general  has 
become  the  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  these,  when  combined  with 
laboratory  methods,  as  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

I have  spoken  of  the  characteristic  studies  of  these  schools  as  the 
best  of  all  available  means  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  training. 
I believe  this  claim  to  be  none  too  broad. 

1 The  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  intellectual  honesty  which  are 
bred  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  and  physics  stand  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  dangerous  tendencies  to  plausibility,  sophistry, 
casuistry  and  self-delusion  which  so  insidiously  beset  the  pursuits  of 
metaphysics,  dialectics  and  rhetoric  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
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schools.  Much  of  the  trainiug  given  in  college  in  my  boyhood  was, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  directed  straight  upon  the  arts  which  go  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  It  was  always  an  added 
feather  in  the  cap  of  the  young  disputant  that  he  had  won  a 
debate  in  a cause  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  Surely,  to  an  au- 
dience in  these  more  enlightened  days  it  is  not  needful  to  say  that 
this  is  perilous  practice,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  always  and  necessarily 
pernicious.  Even  where  the  element  of  purposed  and  boasted  self 
stultihcation  was  absent,  there  was  a dangerous  and  a mischievous 
exaltation  of  the  form  above  the  substance  of  the  student’s  work, 
which  made  it  better  to  be  brilliant  than  to  be  sound. 

Contrast  with  this  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the 
studies  and  exercises  we  are  considering.  The  student  of  chemistry 
or  physics  would  scarcely  know  how  to  defend  a thesis  which  he 
did  not  himself  believe.  In  that  dangerous  art  he  has  had  no  practice. 
The  only  success  he  has  hoped  for  has  been  to  be  right.  The  only 
failure  he  has  had  to  fear  was  to  be  wrong.  To  be  brilliant  in  error 
only  heightened  the  failure,  making  it  the  more  conspicuous  and 
ludicrous.  How  wholesome  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  is 
such  a regiment ! 

2 Again,  in  addition  to  tlie  graces  of  sincerity  and  intellectual 
honesty  which  are  the  propei’  traits  of  physical  and  natural  science  ; 
altogether  aside,  too,  from  any  future  technical  uses  to  which  the 
arts  or  the  information  acquired  may  be  put,  there  is  great  virtue  as 
training  for  practical  work  in  life,  of  whatever  kind,  in  whatever 
sphere,  to  be  found  in  the  objective  study  of  concrete  things,  which 
so  largely  make  vq)  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  we  are  considering. 

3 Still  another  advantage  which  we  claim  for  the  characteristic 
studies  of  the  new  schools  is  that,  in  a very  large  degree,  they  dis- 
pense vvith  the  system  of  examinations  which  has  become  the  curse 
of  modern  education.  The  recent  remarkable  outburst  in  England 
from  educators  of  every  name  and  class  against  that  system,  justifies 
the  strong  terms  I have  used.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty  so  to  adjust  the  scheme  of  exami- 
nations that  they  shall  not  largely  neutralize  the  good  effects  of  sin- 
cere and  straightforward  study. 

So  far  has  cramming  been  caiHed  in  English  universities,  and 
even  in  our  own  colleges,  that  examinations  have  largely  ceased  to  be 
a test  of  the  scholar’s  attainments,  much  more  of  his  real  proficiency 
in  his  studies.  Students  who  have  a marked  facility  in  this  sort  of 
thing  acquire  in  time  the  faculty  of  passing  creditably  examinations  on 
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matters  of  wliicli  tliey  know  almost  absolutely  nothing.  B}’  steadily 
cramming  for  a few  days  and  nights  under  artful  coaches,  who  know 
the  professor’s  weaknesses  and  fads,  a young  man  exceptionally  ex- 
pert can  “ get  up  ” a subject,’ of  which  he  would  be  troubled  the 
morning  after  examination  to  give  an  intelligible  account.  A special 
organ  — the  examination  organ  — becomes  developed,  which  is  as 
specilic  as  the  water-sacks  attached  to  the  stomach  of  a camel,  in- 
tended only  to  carry  a certain  amount  of  refreshment  over  a very 
dry  place  for  a very  short  time.  Indeed,  the  comparison  fails  to 
do  justice  to  its  subject.  The  examination  organ  is  at  once  as  specilic 
and  as  external  as  the  pouch  of  a kangaroo. 

From  this  serious  ditticiilty  schools  of  applied  science  and  technol- 
ogy are.  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  lai-gely  freed.  Indeed,  the 
inapplicability  of  the  scheme  of  examinations  to  the  studies  we  are 
considering  has  even  been  made  an  argument  against  their  introduc- 
tion into  universities.  Prof.  Parsons  Cooke,  in  addressiim  a bodv 
of  students  at  Harvard  recently,  said,  “When  advocating  in  our 
mother  university  of  Cambridge  in  Old  England  the  claims  of  scien- 
tific culture,  I was  pushed  with  an  argument  which  had  very  great 
weight  with  the  eminent  English  scholars  present,  and  which,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  learn,  was  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
natural  science  triposes  then  under  debate.  The  argument  was  that 
the  experimental  sciences  could  not  lie  made  the  subjects  of  com- 
petitive examinations.” 

It  is  not  true  that  chemistry  and  physics  can  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  e.xamination  after  their  kind  ; but  it  is  true  that  under  com- 
petent teachers  of  these  sciences,  examinations  have  far  less  of  the 
character  of  a cram  and  far  more  of  the  character  of  a’ test  of  ability 
to  do  work.  Moreover,  in  such  a scheme  of  instruction  as  a whole, 
examinations  perform  a much  less  important  part,  while  the  daily 
and  weekly  exercises  in  the  laboratory  become  continuallv  of  more 
and  more  account  as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  scholar's  real  pro- 
gress. In  this  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology  comply 
with  the  demands  of  modern  thought  in  pedagogics.  In  no  depart- 

' I would  not  disparage  tlie  importance,  as  a professional  accomjilisliment,  of 
the  ability  to  “get  up”  a subject  in  a very  short  time  under  high  pressure.  A 
lawyer  has  often  occasion  to  do  this  very  thing.  But  this  is  a professional  ac- 
complishment and  should  be  acquired  as  such.  The  period  of  professional  study 
is  not  too  late  for  the  acquirement  of  this  faculty.  It  can  even  be  acquired  later 
still,  in  the  course  of  professional  work.  Such  practice,  however,  in  my  judg- 
ment, forms  no  part  of  general  education  and  training,  and  is  only  vicious  and 
mischievous  in  the  culture  stage. 
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ment  of  life  more  than  in  education  is  the  Scripture  precept  of  au- 
thority, “ Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.”  The  best  exaniiiiation 
which  a student  can  pass  is  by  showing  his  ability  to  do  the  next 
thing.  If  he  can  pass  this  examination  successfully,  the  teacher 
need  give  little  thought  to  what  has  gone  before.  And  I venture, 
by  the  way,  to  suggest  with  refei’ence  to  the  urgent  inquiry  now 
proceeding  as  to  where  the  American  youth  loses  two  years  of  time 
in  his  preparation  for  college,  whether  a large  pai’t,  if  not  the  whole 
of  that  serious  loss,  is  not  sustained  from  the  everlasting  reviews  and 
examinations  through  which  the  American  teacher,  alike  in  the  pri- 
mary, the  grammar  and  the  high  school  insists  upon  dragging  the 
pupil  three  times  a year  or  oftener,  not  only  requii'ing  him  thus  to 
be  continually  going  over  again  ground  once  travei'sed,  but  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  creating  a sentiment  throughout  the  school- 
room which  inspires  the  scholars  to  be  forever  looking  back  and  not 
forward. 

4 The  last  of  tlie  advantages  attendant  on  scientific  instruction 
which  I shall  enumerate,  though  the  list  might  be  still  further  ex- 
tended, is  found  in  a better  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  I 
would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  this  matter.  With 
a really  great  and  gifted  teacher,  the  attitude  of  the  scholar  will  al- 
ways he  that  of  respect  and  admiration,  whether  with  or  without 
affection  and  personal  intimacy.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in 
the  traditional  college  with  the  traditional  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  relation  in  question  is  likely  to  be  less  than  a happy  one.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  apt  to  be  an  undue  assumption  of  knowledge, 
a tendency  to  dogmatism,  and  a too  peremptory  way  of  dealing  with 
the  pupil’s  doubts  and  difficulties.  On  the  other  side  there  is  apt  to 
be  something  of  the  tone  of  resistance  if  hot  of  resentment;  a dis- 
position to  escape  the  teacher’s  scrutiny,  if  not  to  get  around  him 
with  the  petty  tricks  of  the  recitation  room. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences  which  will  overcome  the  faidts  or  de- 
ficiencies of  mind  and  heart  that  are  found  in  some  teachers.  There 
are  men  who  will  be  ]n’iggish,  jiompoiis  and  pretentious  in  doing 
anything.  But  there  is  a wonderful  virtue  in  the  studies  we  are 
considering  for  bringing  teacher  and  scholar  together  in  their  work 
in  a most  simple,  natural  and  affectionate  relation.  Pie  is  the  most 
successful  teacher  of  science  who  puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of  dis- 
covering truth  with  his  piqnland  of  hunting  with  him  for  the  object 
of  their  common  search.  Moreover,  the  very  closeness  of  the  contact 
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in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry,  physics  or  mechanics  is  such  as  to 
cause  a continuous,  insensible  discbarge  of  the  electricity  generated 
by  the  necessarily  strict  requirements  of  study  and  discipline,  and 
thus  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil  unbroken 
by  those  storms  which  sometimes  gather  and  burst  in  colleges  wdiere 
the  teacher  sits  buttoned-up  on  a platform  behind  his  desk  and  lec- 
tures to  his  pupils  from  the  chair  of  authority. 

But  it  may  be  said : Considering  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
purely  educational  advantages  of  the  scientific  studies  which  run 
through  the  curriculum  of  the  technological  schools,  why  may  not 
all  these  advantages  be  equally  obtained  by  the  student  of  the  tradi- 
tional college  and  even  to  better  effect,  since  there  he  may  secure  the 
pure  gold  of  truth  freed  from  the  alloy  of  baser  metal?  By  which 
term  the  critic  would  designate  the  useful,  practical  applications  of 
science.  It  is  here  that  it  behooves  us  to  take  issue  most  directly 
and  aggressively  with  those  who  assert  for  the  old-fashioned  colleges 
an  educational  virtue  superior  to  that  of  the  schools  we  represent. 
It  is  of  tiie  veiy  essence  of  our  case  that  the  directness  and  immedi- 
ateness of  application  to  which  the  studies  of  our  pupils  are  subject, 
under  their  very  eyes  and  at  their  very  hands,  constitutes  a tremen- 
dous educational  force,  securing  a closeness  and  continuity  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ])U]nl,  an  earnestness  of  effort,  a zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  work  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  poiver  of  the  teacher 
of  classics  or  philosophy  to  arouse,  except  in  the  case  of  gifted  stu- 
dents. If  proof  of  this  upon  a large  scale  be  needed,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that  law  schools  and  medical  schools  in- 
variably command  the  energies  of  their  pujiils  in  a far  higher  degree 
than  do  the  colleges ; and  that  hosts  of  ymung  men  who  have  idled 
and  dawdled  away'  the  four  years  nominally  devoted  to  classics  and 
philosophy  throw  themselves  with  splendid  enthusiasm  into  their 
professional  studies  wlien  once  they',  for  the  first  time,  see  on 
what  ends  their  efforts  are  directed  and  how  their  energv  and  appli- 
cation are  to  promote  their  happiness  and  usefulness  in  life. 

Even  in  the  case  of  those  young  men  who  need  no  such  incentive 
to  secure  their  faithful  attention  and  earnest  endeavor,  we  yet  hold 
that  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology'  possess  a distinct 
advantage,  in  that  their  students  learn  the  truths  of  science  in  a 
somewhat  diffei’ent  way  and  as  the  result,  know  them  somewhat 
better  than  do  those  who  study'  these  truths,  no  matter  how  dili- 
gently, without  immediate,  direct  and  constant  reference  to  their 
application.  Without  referrino-  further  at  this  point  to  the  limita- 
25 
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tioHS  and  defects  inherent  in  all  academic  systems  of  recitation  and 
examination,  1 believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  man  who  in  studying 
mathematics,  for  example,  has  only  to  look  forward  to  a recitation 
to-morrow  and  an  examination  two  weeks  or  two  months  hence, 
applies  himself  to  the  subject  necessarily  in  a different  spirit  and 
also  necessarily  with  an  inferior  result  in  contrast  with  the  man 
Avho,  continually  as  he  accpiires  his  mathematics,  puts  it  to  use  day 
by  day  in  the  laboratory  of  physics,  mechanics,  hydraulics  or  steam 
engineering. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  decline  to  accept  the  characterization 
of  the  technical  applications  of  science  as  the  alloy  which  debases 
the  pure  gold  of  truth.  We  look  upon  tliem,  the  rather,  as  the 
tough,  elastic  bow  which  sends  the  keen  shaft  to  its  mark  ; and,  be 
it  remembered,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  work  are  not  to  be  valued 
mei-ely  because,  or  merely  as,  they  secure  directness  of  attention? 
continuity  of  application  and  sustained  endeavor.  In  themselves, 
of  themselves,  they  are  in  a high  sense  an  educational  force,  telling 
immediately  and  telling  })owerfully  upon  intellect  and  character, 
contributing  importantly  to  build  up  mental  and  moral  substance 
firmly  and  healthily. 

There  is  one  school  in  the  United  States  mainly  devoted  to  the 
application  of  scientific  princij'iles  to  a professional  art  which  is  so 
well  known  to  all  our  people,  and  whose  work  in  the  development 
of  mind  and  manhood  has  been  so  severely  tested  in  the  sight  of  the 
country  and  of  the  whole  Avorld,  that  I can  not  forbear  to  allude  to 
it  here.  I mean  the  Military  academy  at  West  Point.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  for  the  30  years  preceding  the  civil  war  the 
young  men  who  wmnt  to  that  school  were  in  any  degree  superior  to 
those  who  entered  Yale  or  Harvard.  Indeed,  there  was  at  that 
time,  at  least  throughout  the  north,  a certain  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  more  generous  and  ambitious  of  our  youth  to  adopt  the 
career  of  aians.  Yet  when  the  war  broke  out,  what  a wealth  of  in- 
tellect and  character  was  displayed  by  the  graduates  of  that  one 
small  school  during  the  terrific  trial  to  which  they  were  instantly 
and  without  preparation  subjected  ! Think  how  many  men  from 
that  single  academy,  which  had  fewer  living  graduates  than  either 
Amherst  or  Williams,  led  army  corps  and  armies  with  distinction  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  war  of 
modern  history  ! I said  “ of  intellect  and  character,”  for  it  is  char- 
acter even  more  than  intellect  which  enables  the  commander  to  bear 
the  tremendous  cares,  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  his  office. 
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What  was  it  which,  out  of  those  few  small  classes  of  raw  lads,  de- 
veloped a Grant,  a Lee,  a Sherman,  a Meade,  a Jackson,  a Thomas, 
the  two  Johnstons,  a Hancock,  a Reno,  a Reynolds  and  a Sheri- 
dan, not  to  mention  scores  of  others  who  “waxed  valiant  in  tight” 
and  commanded  divisions  and  corps  with  a skill  and  address  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  professional  soldiers  of  Europe  ? 
Doulitless  in  some  part  it  was  the  romance  and  the  highly  stimulat- 
ing influences  of  the  military  career.  Doubtless  in  part  also  it  was 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  tremendous  occasion,  fraught  as  that 
was  with  the  destinies  of  a continent.  But  I believe  it,  in  still 
greater  part,  to  have  been  the  perfectly  natural  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  perhaps  not  extraordinary  powers  to  the  thorough,  patient, 
unremitting  study  of  scientific  principles,  directed  straight  upon  a 
worthy  profession,  under  the  tuition  and  guidance  of  renowned  mas- 
ters of  that  art,  and  under  the  constant  influence  of  professional 
ideas,  professional  sentiments  and  great  professional  examples. 

A great  deal  more  might  be  said  in  comparison  of  the  influence  of 
scientific  teaching  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  applied  science  and 
technology  with  the  influence  of  the  traditional,  or  of  the  more  mod- 
ern, modified  curriculum  of  the  classical  colleges;  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  former  class  of 
institutions  are  just  as  truly  educational  as  the  latter.  Here  1 am 
content  to  rest  my  case.  This  conceded,  let  the  youth  of  the  land 
seek  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  school,  according  to  their  individual 
tastes,  predilections  and  plans  for  life.  I am  far  from  being  so  bigoted 
as  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  future  for  all  the  institutions  of  the  elder  type  which  have 
achieved  for  themselves  a name  in  letters  and  philosoph}' ; wdiich 
have,  with  pains  inexpressible,  wrought  out  their  own  problems  and 
created  their  own  constituencies ; and  each  of  which  has  a host  of 
eager,  devoted  alumni  ever  turning  gratefully  to  the  halls  in  which 
they  were  nurtured  and  delighting  to  give  to  the  old  college  the 
fruit  of  their  labors  and  the  fruit  of  their  loins.  But  I confidently 
look  to  see  a largely  disproportionate  number  of  the  new  institutions 
which  shall  from  time  to  time  come  into  being  built  essentially  upon 
the  plan  wdiich  has  achieved  such  prodigious  successes  during  the 
quarter  century  now  closing.  Doubtless  the  present  general  scheme 
of  the  schools  of  technology  wdll  itself  undergo  considerable  modifi- 
cation, alike  from  the  results  of  added  experience,  from  larger  means 
and  from  the  infusion  of  a wdser  and  more  generous  spirit.  Doubt- 
less more  of  economic,  historical  and  philosophical  studies  will  be 
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introduced  to  supplement,  by  their  liberalizing  tendencies,  the  work 
of  the  sciences  in  making  tlieir  ]mpils  exact  and  strong.  Possibly 
some  ultimate  form  for  institutions  of  the  higher  learning  may  yet 
be  developed,  which  shall  embody  much  of  both  the  modern  school 
of  technology  and  of  the  old-fashioned  college  with,  perha[)S,  some- 
thing taken  from  neither,  but  originating  in  the  larger,  fuller,  riper 
life  of  a happier  and  richer  future. 


COORDINATION  OF  UNIYERSITY,  COLLEGE  AND 

ACADEMY 

Discussion 

OPENED  BY  EX-PKES.  ANDEEW  D.  WHITE.  COKNELL  UNIVEESITY 

No  one,  Mr  Chancellor,  will  deny  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  which  comes  before  us  this  morning.  There  has  never  been 
a country,  there  has  never  been  a time,  when  such  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  poured  out  for  'the  purposes  of  education.  The 
nation,  various  states,  various  localities,  individuals,  have  all  joined 
in  this  munificent  tribute.  Every  dav  there  comes  to  us  some  new 
account  of  some  new  gift,  exceeding  oven  the  large  gifts  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  continue  ; 
this  increase  of  American  munificence  is  a plant  which  is  growing 
and  must  grow  larger  and  larger.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  other  branch  of  the  English  speaking  race  men  give  large 
sums  to  their  families.  There  are  ethical,  practical  reasons  for  this. 
Every  citizen  here  knows  that  in  all  probability  his  fortune  will  be 
dissipated  in  the  second  or  third  generation.  There  are  no  laws  of 
entity  or  primogeniture  and  therefore  a perfectly  natural  feeling 
of  pride  leads  him  to  think  of  erecting  some  monument  which  shall 
perpetuate  his  name.  While  all  these  gifts  are  poured  out,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  worth  while  to  think  somewhat  of  the  best  Avay  of 
disposing  of  them  and  of  arranging  the  various  parts  of  the  vast  system 
to  which  these  sums  are  contributed  so  that  these  gifts  shall  minister 
to  the  best  purposes  of  the  country  and  shall  aid  each  other.  If  you 
look  more  closely  into  these  things,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a sort 
of  popularity  in  them.  They  are  divided  between  the  two  extremes 
of  our  school  system.  Millions  on  millions  are  poured  out  on  the 
public  school  system,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  people  are 
ffivinsr  millions  and  millions  to  the  most  advanced  education  of  the 
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oonntry  ; but  the  great  tract  that  lies  between  them  receives  com- 
paratively little.  While  the  state  gives  so  nobly  to  the  public  school 
system,  while  individuals  give  such  enormous  sums  for  advanced 
education,  we  hear  of  very  little  given  to  the  high  school,  to  the 
academy,  to  the  intermediate  college.  In  fact  it  is  very  much  like 
a tree,  we  will  say,  in  which  the  roots  are  strong  and  in  which  there 
is  great  growth  at  the  top,  but  in  which  the  connecting  trunk  is 
likely  to  grow  more  and  more  attenuated.  The  question  is,  how 
shall  the  various  parts  of  this  system  be  so  coordinated,  be  so  arranged 
that  the  results  shall  be  what  is  desired  ? That  the  results  are  not 
quite  what  they  ought  to  be  I think  we  shall  all  agree. 

Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  universities  are  often  called 
upon  to  wonder,  when  young  men  come  to  ns  at  18  years  or  over, 
what  in  the  world  they  have  been  doing  all  these  years;  for  even 
though  the  entrance  examination  be  an  examination  purely  for  a 
technical  course,  we  find  that  too  often  the  simple  English  branches 
in  all  these  years  have  not  received  anything  like  the  attention  which 
a really  well-ordered  system  of  intermediate  education  demands.  I 
would  not  for  a moment  cast  any  slur  on  those  engaged  in  interme- 
diate education  ; no  men  are  held  by  me  in  higher  respect,  but  they 
labor  under  enormous  dithculties.  Their  high  schools,  their  academies 
are  generally  carried  on  with  small  funds,  funds  doled  out  to  them  so 
that  they  are  totally  unable  to  command  or  to  retain  the  sort  of  men 
they  ought  to  have.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  hold  the  students  in 
those  small  sections  which  are  not  generally  required  in  university 
instruction,  but  which  are  so  necessary  in  intermediate  training. 
There  is  the  ])roblem  that  confronts  us.  I have  certain  ideas,  if  there 
were  time  to  express  them,  as  to  what  could  be  done.  What  I would 
propose  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  evolution  than  of  revolution, 
for  there  is  a very  marked  process  of  evolution,  especially  in  the 
higher  education  of  this  country  now  going  on.  You  have  only  to 
look  at  the  last  reports  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  to  see  what  that  is.  For  instance,  look  at  the  last 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  gives  us  in  round  numbers 
about  100  colleges  and  universities.  If  you  begin  to  study  these  you 
discover  the  most  enormous  discrepancies  between  those  institutions 
which,  if  you  look  at  their  catalogues  and  registers,  you  would  never 
dream  of.  For  example,  all  their  catalogues  will  tell  you  that  they 
teach  physics,  that  they  teach  chemistry,  that  they  teach  the  classics, 
that  they  teach  natural  sciences,  that  they  have  libraries  ; but,  in  the 
first  place,  if  you  add  their  endowments,  you  will  see  an  immense 
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difference  in  the  plan  and  inode  of  carrying  on  tlie  instruction. 
Harvard  college  is  now  rapidly  approacliiug  $1,000,000  income  each 
year;  Columbia  college  is  not  likely  to  belong  behind;  Cornell  and 
Johns  Hopkins  are  bejmnd  the  half  million  limit.  You  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  yon  lind  various  degrees  of  instruction  in  institu- 
tions which  claim  to  be  teacliing  the  same  things,  with  a total 
expenditure  of  $5,000,  $10,000  and  $15,000  a year,  sums  which 
these  other  institutions  put  into  a single  piece  of  apparatus,  sums 
which  they,  put  into  the  carrying  on  of  their  library  alone.  It  costs 
Cornell  university  to-day  to  carry  on  its  library  more  than  the  endow- 
ment of  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges.  I speak  of  that 
case  because  I know  it,  but  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  sort. 
How  is  there  to  be  any  proper  coordination  between  all  these  col- 
leges, whether  called  universities  or  not,  in  teaching  the  things 
which  they  pro])ose. 

How,  Mr  Chancellor,  I will  indicate  very  brietiy  that  point  in  this 
process  of  development  which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  our 
best  to  accelerate.  It  is  clear  that  these  institutions  for  higher 
instruction  are  growing  apart.  Take  for  example,  the  department 
of  philosophy  ; two  endowments  were  given  the  other  day  to  the 
university  with  which  I am  connected  of  $290, 000  for  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology.  These  endowments  involve  not  merel}'  pro- 
fessors, lecturers  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  a library  for  psychical 
research.  The  same  is  true  of  library  work  of  various  sorts,  of 
laboratory  work  of  the  various  sorts,  and  of  economy.  And  now  to 
my  point,  which  1 should  like  to  see  discussed  specially  by  those  who 
come  after  me.  What  I would  propose  is  that,  while  as  much  as 
possible  be  done  to  develop  higher  university  instruction,  attention 
should  be  called  in  all  ways  possible  to  the  needs  of  intermediate 
instruction.  I think  we  may  well  call  on  the  state  of  New  York, 
now  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  universities,  for  common  schools, 
for  technical  schools,  to  do  something  for  this  link,  which  is  almost 
the  missing  link. 

Then  I would  suggest  another  thing  and  I trust  that  my  sugges- 
tion will  not  be  misconstrued.  The  question  is  often  asked,  and  I 
understand  that  symposiums  are  sometimes  held  in  some  of  our  col- 
leges on  the  question.  What  is  to  become  of  the  small  college  ? The 
smaller  colleges  of  this  country  have  a most  noble  record.  Every- 
one must  feel  deep  indebtedness  to  them  ; but  it  is  a question  what 
is  to  become  of  the  small  college  with  small  endowments,  between 
the  public  school  system  and  the  university  system  of  the  United 
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States.  ]^ow  what  1 would  suggest  is  that  these  colleges  frankly 
accept  the  situation  and  become  intermediate  colleges  in  a system 
properly  coordinated  from  the  |)ublic  schools  to  the  universities. 
They  would  supply,  and  supply  nobly,  the  missing  link. 

As  to  the  universities,  I would  go  on  with  the  pi'ogress  in  eliminat- 
ing the  two  lower  classes  of  the  university.  I would  give  those  to 
the  colleges.  I would  get  rid  of  the  enoi’inous  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes,  who  are  really  preparing  for  advanced  instruction.  I 
would  give  them  to  the  colleges  and  1 would  devote  the  universities 
to  a higher  general  and  professional  instruction  and  nothing  else, 
that  is  to  instruction  and  to  research.  There  is  a special  reason  for 
this.  To  do  it  however  involves  one  thing  which  will  at  first  proba- 
bly create  opposition.  I tbink  that  the  colleges  in  order  to  do  that 
should  revise  their  requirements  and  begin  earlier  than  they  do  now, 
with  a modicum  of  mathematics  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  classics. 
I mean  by  that,  that  they  should  begin  at  the  beginning  of  classical 
instruction,  at  any  rate  end  with  what  the  universities  of  this 
country  require  at  the  beginning  of  their  schedule.  Then  I would 
have  them  continue  their  four  years  course  as  now,  and  the  great 
thing  which  would  be  gained  is  that  the  "training  would  be  vastly 
better  than  it  can  be  now.  We  could  give  this  training  in  smaller 
classes  to  smaller  bodies  of  men. 

What  is  the  trouble  now  with  the  graduation  of  men  from  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning?  We  have  all  felt  it.  The  age  of 
admission  to  our  universities  has  been  advanced  until  it  now  reaches 
18^  to  almost  19  years  in  some  cases.  It  is  well  over  18  at  Cornell, 
at  the  average.  That  means  graduation  at  22.  I believe  that  by 
such  a system  as  I have  indicated  you  would  diminish  this  age. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  with  our  public  schools  what  they  should 
be,  young  men  should  not  enter  intermediate  colleges  as  men  used 
to  do  at  12  or  13  years  of  age.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  should 
not  be  graduated  from  our  universities  at  20,  for  I would  include  in 
the  univ^ersity  study,  as  optional,  a certain  amount  of  professional 
study.  I would  do  what  the  great  universities  of  the  old  world  are 
doing,  I would  give  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction  through 
the  entire  university  course.  I would  also  have  courses  in  which 
the  last  two  or  three  years  should  be  devoted  to  professional  instruc- 
tion, mingled  with  a certain  amount  of  general  and  disciplinary 
instruction. 

I am  well  aware  that  there  will  be  objections  made  to  this.  It 
will  be  said  that  it  will  embarrass  and  create  opposition  on  the  part  of 
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the  colleges.  I think  not.  They  will  gain  in  position,  in  number  of 
students,  in  revenue.  It  will  be  said  that  various  religious  bodies 
which  have  founded  universities  and  colleges  do  not  wish  to  let  go 
their  hold  on  advanced  instruction.  There  is  a point  we  may  well 
think  of;  yet  who  cares  whether  his  son  goes  to  an  episcopal  law 
school  or  to  a baptist  technical  school The  question  is,  where  can 
he  get  the  best  advanced  instruction,  in  view  of  his  |)rofession  in  life. 
It  is  in  the  intermediate  colleges  that  the  moral  training  is  given. 
The  influence  on  the  young  men  of  the  last  generation  which  so 
obtained  for  good  in  England  was  not  given  in  the  universities. 
Who  knows  who  the  heads  of  the  various  colleges  at  O.xford  and 
Cambridge  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century?  But  we  know 
who  was  at  the  head  of  Eton,  who  were  at  the  head  of  tlie  other  great 
schools,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  moral  training  given  to  that 
generation  was  given  most  largely  in  tho.se  intermediate  colleges. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  too  much 
of  a stepping  down  on  the  part  of  presidents  of  institutions  called 
universities  to  liecome  presidents  of  intermediate  colleges.  Now  I 
would  inlinitely  rather  be  the  president  of  a fairly  endowed  inter- 
mediate college,  with  a body  of  students  whom  I know,  whom  I can 
intlnence,  doing  a work  which  I can  see  is  to  tell  on  the  future  of 
the  country,  than  to  pretend  to  be  doing  university  work  which  I 
know  in  my  soul  I can  not  do.  There  is  something  painfully  small 
in  sending  forth  statements  through  the  country  that  one  is  prepared 
to  give  instruction  which  he  knows  perfectly  \vell  he  is  not  prepared 
to  give.  Then  there  is  something  wdiich  places  the  instructor  in  a 
very  awkward  position  in  regard  to  his  students.  Students  are  a 
quick-witted  body  of  men.  They  see  more  than  they  are  supposed 
to,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  the  authorities  of  a college  or 
university  more  harm,  which  will  do  moi'e  to  lower  them  in  the 
opinion  of  tlieir  students,  than  a feeling  among  the  studeuts  that 
there  is  sham  in  the  announcement  of  the  college  or  the  university. 
I do  not  impeach  the  colleges  of  this  state,  but  there  are  colleges  in 
this  country  where  announcements  are  made  which  are  not  and  can 
not  be  verified.  But  every  one  of  these  colleges  can  do  most  noble 
intermediate  work. 

Then  as  to  the  universities.  It  would  enable  them  to  devote 
their  plant  to  advanced  instruction,  to  research.  I would  have,  if 
you  please,  an  evolution  between  colleges  and  universities  that  be- 
come intermediate  and  those  which  by  virtue  of  their  endowments 
take^  the  position  of_  higher  universities.  I believe  that  this  is  a 
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system  that  can  be  and  indeed  will  be  carried  out.  I am  no  Utopian, 
but  this  is  a process  wbicb  is  going  on.  I think  it  is  our  duty  in 
our  various  positions  so  far  as  possible  to  aid  in  this  evolution,  to  aid 
in  establisbino-  colleges  for  intermediate  work.  I do  not  care  bow 
much  a man  gives  to  an  intermediate  college,  but  unless  be  is  pre- 
pared to  give  it  such  a sum  as  will  fit  it  for  advanced  instruction,  let 
him  keep  it  at  the  work  of  the  intermediate  college,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  we  should  have  a system  properly  coordinated  : the 
high  school  at  the  base,  as  the  roots  from  which  the  whole  system 
draws  its  nutriment ; then  the  whole  upper  system,  branching  out 
in  various  branches  of  university  instruction,  then  the  intermediate 
colleges,  the  truid-c  connecting  the  roots  and  branches.  I trust  that 
those  who  come  after  me  will  not  feel  that  I have  been  belittling 
the  position  of  the  intermediate  colleges. 

One  word  more.  I believe  that  a position  at  the  head  of  a well 
conducted  intermediate  college  would  be  recognized  before  long  as 
higher  than  the  headship  of  the  universities.  This  is  the  fact  already 
in  the  mother  country.  Here  is  one  proof  of  it.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  a great  majority  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  house  of  lords 
are  taken  from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Chancellor  H : , M.  MacCracken  — I agree  with  President 
White  in  asserting  the  need  of  better  coordination  of  academy,  col- 
lege and  university.  But  1 am  reminded  by  his  plan  for  meeting 
this  need  of  King  Solomon’s  plan  for  satisfying  the  two  mothers. 
He  proposed  to  divide  the  living  child  in  twain,  and  give  each 
claimant  one-half.  President  White  proposes  to  divide  that  living 
entity,  the  xVmerican  college  in  halves,  and  give  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  to  the  future  university,  which  he  thinks  is  claiming 
this,  and  the  sophomore  and  freshman  half  to  the  academy,  Avhich  I 
am  sure  is  not  claiming  or  wanting  any  such  division.  But  the  wise 
Solomon  did  not  really  mean  to  divide  the  child.  He  was  only  seek- 
ing a solution  of  a difficult  question.  I fancy  that  President  White 
is  like  Solomon  in  that  his  great  object  after  all  is  sinqily  to  stir  us  to 
Avork  out  this  problem  of  coordination.  The  title  given  ns  by  our 
program  recognizes  these  three  successive  schools,  the  academy, 
the  college,  the  university.  The  first  tAvo  are  Avell  defined ; 
the  third  is  just  beginning  to  rise  into  conspicuity.  America 
differs  ^from  England  and  Germany  in  that  she  has  three 
schools  instead  of  tAvo  to  care  for  students  pursuing  higher  studies. 
England  sends  a boy  to  Eton  or  liugby  for  long  years  and 
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thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Germany  sends  for  nine  years  to 
the  gymnasium  and  afterwards  to  tlie  university.  We  have  provi- 
dentially three  stages  of  study  instead  of  two.  We  liave  grown  up 
to  it  for  a century.  Why  not  beep  tliis  American  product,  the  four 
years  college  coui-se,  between  academy  and  university?  By  univer- 
sity I mean  all  that  is  included  in  professional  study,  higher  techno- 
logical ti'aining,  and  especially  graduate  or  advanced  courses  in  arts 
and  ])hilosophy.  I would  give  one  or  two  years  more  thati  President 
White  would  allow  for  the  completion  of  the  full  work.  Let  the 
student  s})emi  from  his  12th  to  his  16th  year  in  preparatory  studies 
above  the  primary  grade,  from  his  16th  to  his  20th  year  in  college. 
Then  he  can  complete  university  and  professional  work  by  the  time 
he  is  22  or  23.  America  is  growing  richer  than  any  other  land.  She 
will  give  her  people  more  leisure  for  study  than  any  other  land. 
Why  should  she  not  |)rovide  for  her  youth  continuing  in  study  a year 
or  tw'o  longer  tlian  any  other  land  ? 

There  remains  none  the  less  need  for  careful  cooi'dination.  In 
order  to  this  1 would  settle  who  shall  undertake  to  coordinate.  Not 
the  state.  It  can  not  accomplish  it.  But  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  New  York  themselves  can  achieve  it  by  voluntary  compact.  We 
see  gi’eat  trunk-line  corporations  forming  agreements  which  I believe 
are  generally  ke])t,  though  not  always;  if  they  with  so  ranch  more 
of  antagonistic  interests  can  make  strong  com])acts,  why  can  not  we  ? 
In  making  this  compact  I would  take  olf  the  academies  a load  which 
has  been  slowly  accumulating  upon  them.  It  amounts  to  one  year  or 
more  of  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  college.  Read  the  plan 
of  academy  work  presented  this  year  by  the  regents.  They  ask  a 
student  beginning  Latin  to  finish  in  three  vears  all  the  requirements 
for  classical  freshtnen,  beside  a number  of  outside  studies.  It  is  an 
impossibility  for  an  average  youth  to  do  this  well.  I allow  my  boys 
at  least  five  years  for  the  task,  in  order  to  thorough  preparation.  Let 
us  relieve  the  academies  by  taking  back  into  the  freshman  college 
year,  Homer  and  Cicero,  and  more  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition, 
and  let  the  boy  enter  by  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Then  at  19  or  20  he 
can  begin  graduate  studies.  \ Gavel  fell?^ 

Prof.  E.  H.  Griffin,  Johns  Hopkins  university  — It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  raised  by  President  White  is  one  of  absolute 
importance.  As  I understand  it,  it  affects  the  classification  Mdiich  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  of  our  educational  institutions.  We 
have  recognized  the  academy  and  secondary  school  as  giving  that 
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essential,  fundamental  knowledge  wliicli  every  reputable  citizen  needs 
to  have,  and  the  colleges  as  giving  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  a liberal  education,  and  the  university  as  adding  a specialized 
instruction.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  eliminate 
these  secondary  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a democratic  country  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  give  such  a general  view  of  the  great  out- 
lines of  knowledge  to  all  our  citizens  who  have  the  intellectual 
capacitv  to  receive  it  as  will  prepare  them  to  take  large  and  generous 
and  historic  view’s  of  public  questions  and  public  enterprises.  Now 
suppose  w’e  do  hand  over  the  first  two  years  of  om’  colleges  to  our 
preparatory  schools?  Certainly  w’e  must  expect  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  w’ho  might  w’ell  go  further  in  their  education  to  stop 
with  that  institution.  The  question  would  be  then,  are  these  persons 
liberally  educated  ? Have  w e not  subtracted  from  the  body  of  liber- 
ally educated  men  who  shall  pass  into  a professional  and  political 
life  ? What  is  it  that  produces  these  vast  endowments  ? Is  it  not  true 
that  the  men  who  have  gone  out  and  accumulated  these  large  fortunes 
are  the  persons  wdio  have  received  such  a measure  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  training  as  to  cause  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  its 
importance.  Supposing  w’e  say  to  the  man  in  the  future,  you  shall 
get  no  further  than  sophomore  year  in  a college ; you  shall  have  no 
instruction  in  philosophy,  you  shall  get  none  of  those  broad  and 
liberalized  views.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  find  a foundation  of 
dispirited  ness  and  we  shall  find  far  less  intelligence. 

There  are  various  things  w’hich  I should  like  to  say  on  that  point ; 
but  let  me  pass  to  this  question : Is  it  practical  to  retain  the  tradi- 
tional American  college  and  have  the  three  systems  of  educational 
processes  ? It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  and  that  what  should  be  done 
has  been  already  intimated  by  Chancellor  MaeCracken.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  admit  students  to  our  colleges  at  the  age  of  16  or  IT. 
This  may  be  done  by  diminishing  the  standard  of  admission.  It  is 
really  unimportant  that  the  student  should  read  so  much  Latin  or 
Greek.  I am  confident  that  we  could  admit  students  at  the  age  of  16  or 
17  years.  Suppose,  howmver,  they  are  20  or  21  ? What  hinders  them 
from  going  on  to  a three  or  four  years  course  of  technical  study  ? In 
that  case,  of  course,  the  college  should  rigorously  confine  itself  to 
undergraduate  work.  It  is  a most  serious  fault  that  so  mauy  of  our 
colleges  are  attempting  to  push  their  courses  of  instruction  up  to 
university  methods  and  university  ideas.  Let  the  college  absolutely 
restrict  itself  to  the  methods  of  undergraduate  teaching,  and 
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then  Avliether  tliis  course  shall  be  one  or  three  or  four  years  strikes 
me  as  a somewhat  iinimportaiit  question.  I.,et  college  instruction 
be  placed  not  on  the  basis  of  years,  but  on  the  basis  of  work  actu- 
ally accomplished.  Let  a certain  number  of  courses  of  study  lead 
to  the  bachelor’s  degree.  The  more  able  and  industiious  and  com- 
petent men  may  take  this  degree  in  three  years.  Those  that  need 
four  years  should  take  four  years.  Out  of  the  students  that  we 
admit  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  there  will  be  a certain  proportion  of 
tliem  wdio  will  finish  at  19  or  20.  No  one  will  say  that  it  is  iini'eas- 
onable  that  a young  man  graduating  from  college  at  that  age  should 
go  on  to  university  study.” 


Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard  — It  is  perhaps  possible  that  some- 
thing resembling  chaos  has  established  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 
listener  in  this  hall,  in  the  ejideavor  to  form  a notion  of  the  present 
case,  and  future  state,  of  the  university  system  ; for  we  learn  such 
startling  things  concerning  universities.  In  the  afternoon  of  yes- 
terday we  learned  that,  until  tive  years  ago,  there  was  distinct  ten- 
dency away  from  sincei'ity,  away  from  morality,  away  from  zeal,  in 
the  universities  ; but  that  there  was  now  a prospect  of  regeneration 
by  athletics.  In  the  evening  we  learned  that  there  was,  likewise,  in 
the  colleges,  a tendency  away  from  earnestness,  sincerity  and  intel- 
lectual honesty  ; but  that  there  was  a prospect  of  regeneration  by 
technology.  To-day  we  learn  that  the  university  methods  are  per- 
fect ; hut  that  the  results  in  the  universities  would  be  better  than 
they  are,  if  only  tlie  academies  and  secondary  schools  were  better 
than  they  are.  Some  universities  propose,  therefore,  having  them- 
selves attained,  to  become  even  more  perfect  by  renunciation  ; tor 
we  learn  this  morning  that  Cornell  university,  having  become  rich, 
proposes  to  retire  in  part  from  the  trade  of  teaching,  and  to  send 
aw’ay  her  two  largest  classes  to  study  in  institutions  not  so  exces- 
sively and  inconveniently  endowed. 

From  all  this  we  gain  the  idea  that  something  less  than  satisfac- 
tion with  the  universities  is  the  attitude  of  scholars.  The  system 
somehow  is  not  quite  right.  Two  years  are  lost,  by  the  boy,  said 
the  speaker  last  evening  ; perhaps  because  of  the  time  given  to  ex' 
aminations,  he  suggested.  Now  many  of  us  do  not  agree  that  time 
given  to  examinations  is  time  lost,  for  many  of  us  owe  our  first 
certainty  of  ability  to  stand  trial  to  the  strain  and  stress  of  a rigid 
examination.  It  developed  an  emergency  organ  (like  a third  stomach, 
said  the  speakei’j  and  a very  useful  organ  it  has  proved  to  us.  A 
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third  stomach  is  a handy  thing  sometimes  in  the  diy  times  of  life, 
and  the  man  with  it  sometimes  stays  wliile  the  men  without  it  drop 
by  the  way.  This  particular  remedy  of  solution  by  exclusion  of  a 
single  factor  \ve  perhaps  reject  ; and  yet,  if  we  reject  all  the  sug- 
gested remedies,  we  still  accept  the  fact  of  incomplete  coordination 
between  academy  and  college,  and  we  ask  how  a more  perfect  coor- 
dination may  be  had. 

For  coordination  we  must  have.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is 
tovv'ard  it.  It  may  be  said  almost  with  absoluteness  that  the  univer- 
sity, in  the  elder  sense  of  the  term  — as  a spot  in  which  men,  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  may  become  isolated  and  special  monuments 
of  culture  — is  ceasing  to  exist.  The  university  no  longer  lives  to 
itself.  It  must  be  a part  of  a system.  If  not  metropolitan  in  situ- 
ation, as  it  probabW  should  be,  it  must  be  cosmopolitan  in  thought. 
Coordinated  effort,  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lowest  fields,  in  the  ball 
team  and  in  the  university,  has  become  a necessity.  The  result,  if 
not  the  aim,  of  the  elder  university,  was  to  separate  the  man  of 
thought  from  the  man  of  action.  The  man  did  liis  work  and  sepa- 
rately thought  his  thoughts  ; and  the  scholar,  as  interested  in  that 
which  he  was  thiiddng,  held  himself  apart  from  the  man  of  action 
interested  in  that  which  he  was  doing.  But  the  modern  university 
makes  life  to  beget  life  and  keeps  in  touch  with  every  form  of  ac- 
tivity. It  has  ceased  to  be  a cloister  and  has  become  a workshop. 
It  appears  then,  that  between  the  academy,  the  college,  the  univer- 
sity and  the  professional  school  there  is  somewhere  a prodigious 
waste  of  force.  The  boy  loses  two  years,  said  the  speaker  last  evening. 
The  boy  must  get  to  college  earlier,  says  the  college  president ; he 
does  not  know  enough  when  he  gets  there  to  account  for  the  time 
spent  on  the  road.  Likewise  the  university,  in  the  interest  of  its 
graduate  courses,  calls  out  to  the  college  to  shorten  its  course;  there 
is  waste  somewhere,  it,  in  effect,  says  : the  boy  ought  to  do  Ids  under- 
graduate work  in  three  years.  The  university  is  hardly  needed  at 
all,  says  the  technologist ; there  is  waste  of  force  in  the  college 
years.  In  general  it  may,  I think,  be  admitted  that  these  various 
cries  are  indicative  of  a real  area  of  distress  and  call  for  a remedy. 

In  looking  for  a remedy,  it  is  fair  to  note  the  manner  in  which 
this  same  problem  has  been  treated  by  the  men  of  action.  The 
result  desired  is  economy.  The  problem  is  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation of  wasted  force.  The  remedy  is  to  obtain  articulation  rather 
than  coordination,  concentration  rather  than  exclusion.  Now  in  man- 
ufacturing it  was  only  lately  discovered  that  economy  of  force  was 
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best  gained  by  concentrating  the  processes.  In  cotton  manufacturing, 
for  example,  the  older  method  and  the  present  method  in  the  older 
countries  was  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  special  part.  The 
manufacturing  industry  was  in  the  specialization  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  spinning  mill,  therefore,  spun,  but  did  not  weave;  the 
weaving  mill  wove,  but  did  not  spin  ; and  so  on.  It  was  learned 
later  that  perfection  of  mechanism  implies  not  oidy  specialist  perfec- 
tion but  also  artieulative  values.  So  the  modern  cotton  mill  in 
America  has  its  departments  united.  Its  carding  department  works 
for  itself  no  longer,  but  for  the  spinning  department,  being  governed 
thereto  by  the  single  director.  Its  spinning  department  is  no  longer 
a self  sufficient  specialist,  but  works  for  the  weaving  department.  In 
a word  there  is  attained  s])ecialization  of  function  with  singleness 
of  direction.  In  like  manner  our  mercantile  establishments  and  our 
railroads  have  taught  us  that  the  specialist  is  a servant  and  not  a 
director,  and  that  real  economy  of  force  is  cmly  gained  by  compelling 
the  s]iecial  part  to  lose  its  single  life  for  the  good  of  the  organization. 
In  some  manner  there  is  growth  in  this  direction  even  among 
univei'sities.  In  Germany  it  appears  that  Berlin  grows  faster  than 
Halle,  Jena  or  Gottingen,  sjiecialist  institutions  though  tliese  have 
been. 

In  trade,  then,  in  business,  in  the  whole  world  of  action  it  would 
apjiear  that  force  is  being  conserved  by  the  obtainnient  of  conijdete- 
ness  of  ariiculation  through  concentration.  The  remedy  I would 
suggest  for  the  ills  of  the  present  university  system  is  an  application 
of  the  same  process.  Let  the  university  lay  hands  upon  the  college  : — 
buv  it,  if  possible;  annex  it,  if  purchase  is  impossible;  lease  it,  if 
annexation  is  impossible  ; form  an  alliance  with  it,  if  annexation  or 
lease  is  impossible.  Then  let  the  university  and  the  college,  thus 
united,  lay  hands  upon  the  academy.  Out  of  these  elements  let  there 
be  made  an  educational  system  retaining  specialization  of  function 
with  singleness  of  direction.  Then  would  the  competition  be 
between  completely  articulated  systems  instead  of  between  sepa- 
rated institutions,  compelled  by  their  isolation  to  fight  on  the  defen- 
sive. We  should  have  nationalities  instead  of  principalities  in  the 
educational  universe. 

Prof.  Oren  Root — There  has  been  so  much  said  with  which  I 
agree  and  so  much  with  which  I do  not  agree,  that  I hardly  know  at 
what  point  to  commence  my  brief  discussion.  I was  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  notion  of  the  first  speaker  when  he  narrated  the 
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discrepancy  between  the  commencement  and  the  work  wliich  fol- 
lowed. I was  not  altogether  in  accord  with  the  inference  that  he 
desired  to  have  drawn.  That  which  is  a sham  in  edneafion  is  not 
so  because  of  a lack  of  articulation,  it  is  a lack  of  something  else. 
When  a small  college  advertises  that  it  teaches  physics  it  does  not 
need  a $15,000  piece  of  apjmratus  in  order  to  carry  out  tliat  an- 
nouncement. We  can  teach  a little  physics  and  teach  it  very  well. 
The  difficulty  that  “a  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing”  is  that  it 
is  a little  learned  a little.  If  you  take  one  book  and  know  it  all 
through  and  through,  if  you  have  one  good  truth  and  live  by  it,  then 
you  will  have  accomplished  the  work  of  a man  before  you  get 
through.  When  a college  says  that  it  teaches  a certain  subject, 
it  would  be  eminently  proj^er  to  particularize  the  limits  within 
which  tlie  subject  was  taught  and  then  teach  within  those  limits. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  sham  in  not  stating  just  ivhat  we  do. 

I looked  over  the  reports  of  the  various  colleges  with  a desire  to 
find  out  how  much  mathematics  were  required  in  a classical  course. 
I have  not  been  able  to  find  out  from  thel  catalogues,  and  I can  not 
tell  how  much  algebra  and  geometry  to  teach  my  boys,  and  there- 
fore I am  going  to  teach  them  what  I think  they  should  carry  away 
with  them.  They  give  me  in  a college  course  11  weeks,  four  hours 
a week,  to  teach  higher  algebra.  Algebra  can  not  be  taught  in  11 
weeks  with  four  hours  a week.  I can  pick  out  the  beginning  of 
certain  subjects,  I can  educate  boj^s  that  .have  brains,  I can  open  the 
doors  and  point  them  to  it;  they  may  follow  it  all  their  lives  long 
and  there  will  be  hio-her  algebra  before  them  still. 

I am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  view  ex|)ressed  by  Chancellor 
MacCracken.  I believe  that  the  evolution  is  to  be  of  an  American 
system  of  education.  AVe  do  not  want  any  gymnasiums  here, 
we  do  not  need  them.  We  may  have  been  crude  ; but  it  takes  more 
than  115  years  of  America  to  make  a people  with  character  and 
institutions. 

I would  willingly  send  a certificate  to  Cornell  if  they  would  plan 
the  beginning  of  their  coui'se  where  we  can  properly  end  ours. 

The  American  university  is  coming.  Whether  it  be  under  the 
elms  of  Yale,  whether  in  the  limits  of  Cambridge,  east  or  west, 
wherever  it  is,  the  American  university  will  come.  The  American 
college  is  here  to  stay.  It  will  prepare  men  for  the  scholastic  work 
of  the  university  and  the  actual  work  of  business  life.  The  Ameri- 
can academy  is  here  to  stay  ; it  wdll  tit  men  fc>r  the  lower  walks  of 
life  and  prepare  them  for  the  colleges.  They  are  here  as  much  as 
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the  coiHiuon  scliool  is  liere,  to  pve  the  primary  education  that 
belongs  to  our  American  citizenshij). 

Discussions  will  help  us  fit  in  with  ourselves.  Work  will  have  to 
be  done ; not  by  the  process  of  joining  the  ears  and  the  tail  and 
making  a college  that  way,  it  will  come  by  the  gi’ovvth  of  years,  and 
will  help  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  poor  colleges  out  in  the 
country  fields  to  understand  each  othei-  and  ourselves  and  to  do  our 
woi’k  better. 

Prin.  Roland  S.  Keyser — I want  to  say  a word  on  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  school.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  schools  under  visitation  of  the  regents  l)elong  to  our  public 
school  system.  For  more  than  a generation  college  men  have  been 
crying  for  schools  whose  special  purpose  waste  tit  pujuls  for  college, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  them.  The  public,  higli  and 
union  schools  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  time  and  will  only  be  changed 
as  the  conditions  which  produce  them  change.  When  education  was 
the  v>rivilege  of  the  few,  the  universities  controlled  the  work  which 
was  done  in  the  schools  below  them,  but  they  can  not  do  this  when 
education  has  become  a requirement  for  the  many.  The  great  edu- 
cational forces  of  our  time  lie  behind  the  public  schools.  The  work 
of  the  public  secondary  school  must  be  largely  of  a kind  which  will 
be  of  value  to  pupils  who  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life.  It  is  idle  for  college  men  to  say  that  pupils  should  early  be 
taught  certain  things  when  the  great  pressure  of  influence  on  the 
pulflic  schools  is  for  them  to  teach  certain  other  things.  It  is  true 
that  a young  man  can  go  to  college  at  the  same  age  with  a larger 
amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  GermaTi  if  these  subjects  are 
commenced  siifficiently  early,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  no  amount  of 
pressure  of  college  requirements,  or  influence  of  college  authorities 
will  avail  to  make  these  languages  subjects  of  study  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  common  schools.  On  no  principles  of  general  edu- 
cational economy  should  the  college  do  work  which  must  be  done  in 
the  secondary  schools.  As  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college 
have  been  gradually  raised,  the  additions  have  almost  all  been  in  the 
department  of  languages,  wdiicli  is  wdiere  the  secondary  schools  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  it.  Their  scientific  courses  seem 
to  be  so  called  because  they  fit  so  unscientifically  into  our  scheme  of 
education. 

The  colleges  seem  to  have  cheapened  the  profession  of  engineering 
by  advertising  that  almost  no  secondary  edtication  at  all  is  necessary 
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which  must  be  done  for  all  pupils,  and  so  long  as  possible  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  w'ork  of  the  secondary  schools  he  kept  together. 

The  colleges  have  also  injured  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  injured  themselves  by  not  agreeing  on  entirely  uniform  require- 
ments for  admission.  There  is  hardly  a college  in  this  state  that  does 
not  contain  among  its  recpiirements  for  admission  certain  subjects  not 
required  by  other  colleges.  A young  man  goes  to  his  instructor  at 
the  end  of  his  academic  course  and  says  “ I am  going  to  college  and 
find  that  I must  study  up  this  subject.  What  is  the  very  least  lean 
do  to  meet  the  requirements  ? ” The  college  which  puts  in  its  require- 
ments for  admission  subjects  not  required  by  other  colle;^es,  advertises 
for  pupils  poorly  prepared  in  those  subjects  and  must  take  its  choice 
between  pupils  poorly  prepared  and  none  at  all.  If  the  classical 
course  is  to  be  popular,  our  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  it  in  our 
union  and  high  schools.  In  order  properly  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
these  schools  not  more  than  three  years  can  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tory work  in  languages.  About  a year  ago  the  regents  took  the  bull 
by  the  fhorns  as  regards  this  course  and  laid  out  a new  college 
entrance  course,  lessening  tlie  amount  of  Latin  and  adding  several 
other  subjects,  better  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  I have 
yet  to  learn  that  this  course  has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  a 
single  college  in  the  state.  We  have  the  anomaly  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  laying  out  a course  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  and  the  colleges  practically  rejecting  it. 

In  order  to  coordinate  properly  the  work  of  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school,  the  college  must  cease  to  do  work  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  the  secondary  school.  A pupil  who  is  preparing 
for  the  non-classical  course  needs  the  discipline  and  care  of  the  school 
just  as  much  as  the  pupil  who  is  preparing  for  the  classical  course. 
As  matters  are  at  present,  a large  number  of  well  prepared  students 
in  our  secondary  schools  are  entirely  lost  to  college.  When  a young 
man  has  completed  a course  in  a union  or  high  school  and  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  a higher  education  would  be  a good  thing  for  him, 
he  can  find  no  course  for  which  his  preparation  fits  him.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  colleges  want  to  profit  by  the  wmrk  which  the 
secondary  schools  are  doing  now,  they  should  have,  more  regard  for 
the  limitation  of  the  work  which  we  now  have  to  do. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  gentleman  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  a 
college  that  accepts  the  new  college  entrance  diploma.  Does  he  know 
26 
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of  any  that  refuse  to  accept  it  ? Of  course  it  is  desirable  for  the  col- 
leges to  print  in  their  catalogues  this  fact  of  acceptance,  and  I pur- 
pose asking  them  to  do  so  ; liut  I know  that  the  majority  of  New 
York  colleges  are  well  satisfied  to  accept  the  new  diploma.  I hope 
we  may  announce  at  the  next  Convocation  that  every  college  in  the 
state  has  adopted  that  as  its  standard. 

Prin.  G : M.  Smith  — With  our  exalted  notions  of  liberty  we 
demand  an  individual  freedom  in  all  that  we  do  that  sometimes  has 
consequences  more  lasting  than  beneficial.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  education.  We  talk  of  system  ; we  haven’t  any.  Everybody  is  run- 
ning his  own  particular  hobby  at  his  own  sweet  will.  The  college 
professor  manages  his  department  as  he  pleases.  Xo  matter  what 
others  may  think  or  do,  he  is  a law  unto  himself.  The  principal  of 
the  academy  has  caught  the  same  disease.  He  has  settled  a lot  of 
vexed  questions  for  good  and  all,  and,  however  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  wag,  his  particular  part  of  it  must  wag  las  own  ])articular  way; 
while  as  for  the  normal  school  man,  he  assisted  at  the  birth  of  peda- 
gogy and  has  acted  as  nurse  ever  since.  To  such  an  extent  does  in- 
dividualism prevail  that  it  seems  hopeless  even  to  hope  for  reforma- 
tion. Study  the  courses  offered  by  the  colleges  of  this  country.  So 
great  a variety  is  pi'esented  that  degrees  become  meaningless,  and 
an  “American  degree”  is  a source  of  contempt  in  educational  circles 
of  other  lands.  B.  A.  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  B.  S.  is  trans- 
lated by  the  irreverent  with  more  truth  than  poetry  “ Big  Sell.” 

The  fit,  too,  for  these  various  courses  is  a variable  that  changes 
without  any  law.  For  some  courses  it  can  be  easily  accomplished  by 
an  average  pupil  in  six  to  12  months  after  leaving  the  grammar 
school;  in  others  four  weary  years  must  elapse  to  reach  the  goal.  The 
pupil  in  the  academy  who  wants  to  go  to  college  and  receive  a degree 
is  sure  of  having  his  wants  gratified,  whether  he  takes  Greek  or  base 
ball.  He  can’t  miss  it.  There  is  some  sort  of  a course  open  to  him. 

Not  only  does  this  particularism  appear  in  college  courses  but 
everywhere.  Two  institutions  may  make  the  same  claims  on  paper, 
and  be  very  far  apart  in  reality.  An  incident  that  came  to  my  own 
knowledge  well  illustrates  this.  A boy  takes  two  e.xaminations  in  the 
same  subjects  within  10  days : no.  1 — a mortifying  failure  ; no.  2 — a 
great  success.  Two  different  persons  made  out  the  papers;  neither 
was  properly  made. 

Right  here  is  the  weakest  point  of  our  work.  From  primary 
school  to  university  there  is  no  common  authoritative  rule  as  to  what 
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the  work  of  any  grade  shall  be.  Senior  work  in  one  institution  is 
first  year  work  in  another,  and  even  in  the  lower  grades  the  same 
confusion  exists.  Towns  lying  side  by  side  have  grades  very  unlike, 
and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  superintendent  come  out  in  glaring 
lights. 

The  teacher  in  the  secoTidary  school  who  seeks  to  meet  the  claims 
of  all  the  institutions  to  which  his  pupils  may  choose  to  go,  is  at  his 
wits’  ends.  The  learned  philosoidier  of  jmsterday  who  wanted  every 
man  once  in  his  lifetime  to  cut  loose  from  all  moorings,  has  only  to 
send  him  into  a secondary  school  to  fit  for  college.  Metaphysical 
doubts  will  then  become  an  alluring  harbor  into  which  he  may  drift 
with  pleasure,  after  tossing  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  un- 
certainly as  to  what  are  the  real  requirements  of  American  colleges. 

The  little  union  school  or  academy  with  two  teachers  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  planning  a course  of  study  which  requires  the  services  of 
six.  The  struggling  college  just  able  to  do  fair  academic  work  en- 
tices young  men  within  its  walls  by  a lavish  bestowal  of  meaningless 
and  worthless  degrees.  The  kind  of  coordination  most  needed 
will  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  standards  of  work  by 
which  every  institution  can  be  measured  and  its  rank  established. 
Then  call  a spade  a spade,  call  every  institution  actually  doing  col- 
legiate work  a college,  and  none  of  inferior  rank.  Make  the  univer- 
ties  confine  themselves  to  university  work,  and  do  not  let  any 
school  attempt  work  beyond  a fair  estimate  of  the  ability  of  its 
faculty  and  the  extent  of  its  outfit,  and  the  question  of  coordination 
will  be  settled  by  each  school  taking  its  own  place. 

This  whole  question  has  arisen  by  schools  of  all  grades  “ biting  off 
more  than  they  can  chew.”  Reduce  the  size  of  the  mouthful  and 
proper  mastication  and  digestion  will  easily  follow. 

Prin.  George  D.  Hale,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I differ  somewhat 
with  the  last  speaker.  In  my  work  I make  a special  attempt  to  in- 
dividualize. I try  to  teach  the  pupils  one  by  one  and  take  what- 
ever material  is  presented,  and  if  it  is  unfit  to  use  I cast  it  aside  at 
once,  and  if  it  can  be  made  useful  I take  it  and  use  it.  No  two  can 
be  taught  exactly’  alike,  and  it  is  not  always  best  to  teach  the  same 
boy  two  successive  days  in  the  same  way. 

All  we  ask  of  the  colleges  and  universities  is  to  tell  us  what  they 
want  done.  If  they  want  men  prepared  for  certain  points,  tell  us  so. 
They  should  not  admit  them  poorly  prepared.  One  great  trouble  is 
that  a pupil  runs  away  from  a preparatory  school  and  goes  to  a col- 
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lege.  It  admits  liim,  the  boy  knows  he  was  not  prepared  ; the  col- 
lege knows  he  was  not  prepared.  If  the  colleges  did  not  admit 
poorly  prepared  students  they  certainly  would  not  have  them  there. 
It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  defects  of  in- 
dividuals due  to  heredity  or  some  other  cause.  The  preparatory 
scliool  can  not  do  everything.  It  can  not  make  a man  who  is  a 
natural  mathematician  "and  does  not  like  languages  fond  of  lan- 
guages. What  I try  to  do  is  to  develop  the  man  in  those  things 
where  he  is  strongest  and  also  where  he  is  the  weakest.  I never  try 
to  spoil  a first  class  mathematician  by  endeavoring  to  make  him  first 
class  in  Greek.  I never  try  to  spoil  a first  class  linguist  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  him  a first  class  mathematician. 

These  lines  which  we  try  to  define  are  some  of  them  imaginary 
lines.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  imaginary  lines  in  geogi'aphy  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  lono-itnde,  but  some  of  these 
imaginary  lines  in  education  are  of  no  use.  Galileo  could  manufac- 
ture his  own  telescope.  Franklin  did  not  need  the  appliances  of  the 
big  colleges  to  make  the  kite  with  which  to  draw  the  electric  fluid 
from  heaven.  Edison  began  without  these  appliances.  It  is  men 
we  w^ant.  There  is  a president  of  the  United  States  on  the  streets 
of  Albany  to-day  barefooted,  for  all  we  know.  We  want  to  do 
honest  work.  Let  the  colleges  clear  the  way.  let  them  go  ahead  and 
tell  ns  where  they  want  us  to  go  and  we  will  follow.  In  some  places 
the  very  endowment  which  the  colleges  have  is  a hindrance  to  the 
preparatory  schools.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Cornell  university,  it  is  the 
fault  of  tlie  law  which  exists.  If  a student  prepares  for  West  Point 
and  he  is  to  be  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  they  do  not 
ask  where  he  was  prepared.  If  a man  is  examined  for  West  Point 
and  passes  the  best  examination,  he  gets  the  prize.  In  our  town  the 
state  gives  12  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  of  the 
public  schools.  A student  of  a private  school  can  not  have  them. 
He  may  be  the  best  of  all  but  he  is  debarred  because  he  is  a student 
of  a private  school. 

Prin.  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Riverview  Military  academy  — In  the 
discussion  of  the  very  subject  which  occupies  us  to-day  and  in  urging 
the  reforms  which  have  since  placed  Germany  in  the  foremost  posi- 
tion in  all  matters  educational  Wm.  von  Humbolt  said;  “The 
thing  is  not^  to  let  the  schools  and  universities  go  on  in  a drowsy 
and  indolent  routine  ; the  thing  is,  to  raise  the  culture  of  the  nation 
ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means.” 
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The  discussion  of  that  day  brought  out  of  a nebulous,  irregular, 
chaotic  state  of  things  the  admirable  effective  system  that  is  in 
use  in  Germany  and  France  at  the  present  time.  Can  we  do  better 
than  to  work  out,  in  our  own  way,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time,  a system  as  thoroughly  adapted  to  our  needs  % And  are 
not  our  needs  much  the  same  as  the  German’s  or  the  Frenchman’s? 
In  the  coordination  and  articulation  of  our  existing  educational 
forces,  the  interests  of  four  grades  of  instruction  should  be  kept  in 
view,  the  interests  of  the  primary,  the  academic,  the  collegiate,  and 
the  university  grades.  Along  this  line,  by  a system  which  adopts 
different  methods  of  instruction  for  the  different  ages  and  needs  of 
tlie  students,  will  our  educational  evolution  be  worked  out. 

The  primary  work  should  end  at  the  age  of  nine  or  10.  Tlie  sec- 
ondary should  begin  not  later  than  the  age  of  10,  and  should  con- 
tinue, at  least,  till  the  age  of  lb  or  19.  I am  well  aware  that,  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  our  colleges  are  doing  two  years  of  this 
secondary  work,  and  they  are  doing  it  far  better  than  our  schools 
and  academies  can  do  it ; therefore,  they  should  continue  to  do  it. 
The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  largely  elective  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  are  offering  a safe  and  natural  transition 
period  from  true  secondary  work  to  true  university  work.  We  thus 
have  ready  made  for  us  an  easy  solution  of  the  practical  difficulties 
arising  from  so  abrupt  a change  as  that  from  the  German  gymnasium 
to  the  university. 

Our  greatest  need  in  secondary  work  is  that  which  a careful  study 
of  the  best  European  experience  will  make  very  clear  to  us.  We 
trust  that  this  discussion  will  open  the  way  to  advancement,  when 
the  public  is  brought  to  see  what  a serious  loss  of  time  and  energy 
is  caused  by  our  lack  of  uniform  and  continuous  system  of  educa- 
tion from  the  primary  to  the  professional  school. 

We  need  courses  of  study,  designed  and  graduated  by  the  best 
heads  of  the  country,  leading  up  to  either  the  college  or  the  schools 
of  applied  science  and  technology.  Give  us  in  the  secondary  schools 
such  courses  of  study  and  the  time  in  which  to  do  the  work  well  — 
the  same  time  only  which  is  allowed  for  the  work  in  Germany  and 
France  — and,  with  teachers  properly  qualified,  we  will  give  you  the 
same  results. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  last  point.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
secondar_y  schools  is  that  of  thoroughly  trained,  naturally  qualified 
instructors.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  our  work  up  to  the  point  of 
greatest  efficiency  as  long  as  teachers  are  euqiloyed  who  haven’t  had 
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botli  the  best  general  and  special  training  for  their  work.  Mere 
college  education  is  not  sufficient,  bio  one  who  intends  to  enter 
some  other  occu})ation,  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  can  give 
either  the  interest  or  energy  to  the  work  of  teaching  that  the  pro- 
fession recpiires.  Some  of  our  universities  are  offering  in  their  grad- 
uate departments  opportnnities  for  practical  work  in  teaching  in 
schools,  under  the  guidance,  instruction  and  inspiration  of  their 
ablest  men.  This  movement  is  most  encouraging,  and  will  doubt- 
less raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  secondaiy  schools. 

Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith  — The  thought  I would  like  to  present  to  the 
Convocation  is  rather  a query  than  a creed.  For  several  years,  in  this 
Convocation  and  in  our  principals’  association  at  Syracuse,  we  have 
discussed  this  question  of  cooi’dination  and  articulation  on  very  much 
the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  without  arriv- 
ing at  satisfactory  conclusions.  Is  it  not  possible  that  what  we  want 
to  discuss  and  think  about  is  the  coordination  of  appliance,  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  our  different  institutions  of  learning?  We  know  that 
a student  teacher,  fresh  from  college,  employed  to  teach  Latin  in  a 
secondai-y  school  frequently  fails  because  he  applies  to  his  class  the 
method  of  his  professor  in  college.  He  fails  and  is  led  at  last  to  see 
that  there  is  a difference  in  the  human  mind  at  13  or  14  and  at  20. 
lie  changes  his  method.  He  learns  to  teach  and  to  interest  his 
pupils.  Do  we  not  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  that  young  man  to 
some  extent  ? Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  cases  we  are  applying 
methods  that  are  inappropriate  to  the  material  we  have  to  work  on? 
Should  we  not  seek  to  coordinate  our  methods  of  instruction?  We 
are  told  that  in  early  childhood  the  perceptive  powers  are  to  be  de- 
voloped  and  we  have  a complete  system  of  kindergarten  work.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  contrary  view  ought  sometimes  to  be  taken  ? 
At  the  commencement  exercises  of  an  important  technological  school 
in  this  state,  a gentleman  high  in  educational  circles  wdio  has  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  stated  that  in  certain  institutions  of  technol- 
ogy the  students  were  taught  descriptive  geometry  successfully 
from  models.  That  institution  it  seems  to  me  was  applying  the 
methods  of  the  i>rimary  school  Jo  the  work  of  the  technological 
school.  It  inav  have  been  a mistake.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  com- 
plaint that  principals  of  secondary  schools  have  against  the  excellent 
system  of  regents’  examinations  that  is  in  vogue  in  this  state,  that 
has  done  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  scholarship  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  state,  is  it  not  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  that 
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the  system  of  examinations  is  not  properly  coordinated  ? The  ex- 
aminations in  Virgil  and  Cicero  and  Caesar  seem  to  presuppose  the 
same  method  of  instruction  for  all  these  different  grades  of  study, 
and  indeed  the  examination  in  first  year  Latin  is  sometimes  open  to 
the  same  criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  give  our 
attention  to  is  the  coordination  and  articulation  of  appliances  of  suc- 
cessive years  of  stud}',  the  coordination  of  methods  in  teaching ; the 
taking  care  that  the  primary  school  shall  apply  its  proper  method, 
and  that  the  secondary  school  shall  use  the  methods  that  are  appro- 
priate to  the  budding  intelligence  of  the  young  men  and  women 
confided  to  its  charge,  and  that  the  college  or  university  shall  carry 
on  this  work  where  it  was  ended  by  the  secondary  schools.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  Pres.  White,  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
advocated  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  secondary  school, 
that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  academy  and  the  high 
school,  he  left  the  work  of  the  academy  and  the  high  school  an  un- 
known quantity  in  his  schedule  of  general  education,  and  that  in 
providing  that  the  wmi'k  of  the  common  school  should  be  made  what 
it  should  be,  and  the  work  of  the  college  should  begin  where  the 
work  of  the  common  school  leaves  off,  he  seems  to  have  eliminated 
that  quantity.  The  academy  and  high  school,  as  has  been  remarked 
here  this  morning,  is  tlie  product  of  evolution  in  this  state,  and  its 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  this  secondary  stage 
of  education. 

Prof.  Lewis  Boss — The  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  have  made 
it  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion, for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  the 
character  of  the  work,  that  is  on  the  development  of  the  scholar. 
We  begin  with  the  very  simplest  process  of  reasoning,  and  try  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  students  to  reason  as  to  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education  we  rather  are  inclined  to  ignore,  so  far  as  the 
formal  publication  or  adoption  of  methods  is  concerned,  that  neces- 
sity of  development  of  men  by  means  of  education.  I think  tha' 
we  are  spending  too  much  time  in  the  prepai'ation  for  the  liigher 
order  of  thinking.  It  is  much  like  the  Dutchman  in  this  state  who 
in  order  to  jump  over  a hill  went  back  and  ran  some  two  or  three 
miles,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  hill  he  was  completely  exhausted. 

The  position  of  the  smaller  colleges  seems  to  be  at  first  sight  a pre- 
carious one.  We  must  consider  that  they  have  been  the  outgrowth 
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of  apiiblic  demand.  All  students  can  not  be  put  into  an  intellectual 
strait  jacket  and  molded  on  the  same  form,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  say  that  students  shall  get  a very  little  instruction  or  a very  great 
deal  of  instruction.  1 think  that  the  statement  of  the  last  speaker 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  method,  is  practically  borne  out  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  We  iind  here  to-day  a certain  number  of 
speakers  complaining  that  the  elementary  schools  preceding  second- 
ary education  do  not  do  their  work.  Then  the  colleges  complaining 
that  the  secondary  schools  do  not  do  their  work.  The  universities  re- 
plying that  there  is  really  no  function  for  the  smaller  colleges. 

They  say  that  it  lias  become  almost  a by-word  with  the  able  editor 
that  the  college  graduate  himself  is  not  a very  efficient  individual.  I 
think  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  keep  the  college  men  on  infan- 
tile processes  of  reasoning;  we  keep  them  on  the  secondary  school 
work ; we  keep  them  engaged  in  solving  mental  processes  which 
involve  but  a single  step.  1 believe  that  classical  education  is  going 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  future.  It  will  be  relegated  farther  and  farther 
back  into  the  period  of  youth.  When  you  come  to  teaching  the 
sciences  then  you  have  entered  into  an  entirely  new  field  which  is 
distinct  in  its  methods,  distinct  in  its  results  and  involves  a very  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  attempts  and  mental  development  of  those  who 
are  to  take  it.  And  I believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  spent 
on  scientitic  work  is  almost  absolutely  thrown  away.  I think  you 
will  iind  that  every  man  who  looks  at  this  comnetently  will  tell  you 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

We  are  complaining  that  the  classical  course  of  six  or  seven  years’ 
study  of  Latin  is  too  short,  and  yet  we  say  that  three  months  in 
physics  or  three  months  in  chemistry,  or  six  weeks  in  geology  is 
sufficient  to  get  all  the  discipline  that  can  be  derived  from  those 
sciences.  We  must  train  our  pupils  to  consecutive  and  long  con- 
tinued thinking  and  to  grasp  consecutive  complex  processes  of 
thought  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at  independent  judgments. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman  — I ventured  to  assert  yesterday  tliat  for 
graduate  students  of  philosophy  at  any  rate,  a general  shaking  up 
once  in  their  iives  was  a good  thing,  and  1 think  all  who  have  heard 
the  discussions  this  morning  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  good  for 
other  than  graduate  students  in  philosophy. 

I think  in  spite  of  a superficial  disagreement,  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  agreement  on  a large  variety  of  points  which  have  been 
raised  here  to-day.  The  question  is  the  coordination  of  university, 
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college  and  academy.  Now  it  has  dawned  on  me  for  the  first  time 
that  this  coordination  is  to  a certain  extent  impossible.  I have 
learned  to-day  and  I concede  the  truth  of  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  several  principals  of  academies,  that  the  academies  do  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  colleges,  they  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  The  colleges  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  universities, 
they  exist  for  the  large  class  of  population  who  desire  culture.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  therefore,  a complete  coordination  and  articu- 
lation of  institutions,  each  of  which  has  chosen  an  individual  end, 
that  end  being  in  no  case  compatible  with  the  others  in  view,  will, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  impossible.  I was,  however,  very  much  helped 
by  the  remarks  of  one  principal  of  a high  school,  who  suggested  that 
if  we  were  to  have  perfect  coordination  and  articulation,  it  could 
only  be  by  adding  something  to  the  existing  machinery. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  learned  opener  of  this  discussion  to 
the  examples  of  Germany  and  England.  In  Germany  fitting 
schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  universities,  for  1 suppose  we  shall 
all  admit  that  the  gymnasiums  exist  in  order  to  prepare  men  for  tlie 
universities. 

1 have  had  some  personal  experience  with  English  institutions. 
I happen  to  be  a life  governor  of  University  college,  which  is  the 
largest  feeder  of  the  University  of  London.  When  that  institution 
was  started,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a feeder  for  it ; and 
so  under  the  same  government  there  exists  along  with  the  university 
a college  school,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  that 
organization.  And  so  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  secure 
perfect  coordination  between  the  colleges  and  the  schools  — to  begin 
with  that  branch  of  the  subject  — it  can  not  be  done  by  diverting 
the  schools  from  the  end  which  they  have  in  view  ; i.  e.  to  give  the 
people  a certain  higher  education  than  can  be  had  in  the  public 
schools,  but  coordination  must  be  obtained  by  founding  new  pre- 
paratory schools  whose  exclusive  office  it  shall  be  to  fit  students  for 
the  colleges. 

I believe  there  are  none  of  the  trustees  of  Colgate  university  here. 
If  any  institution  in  New  York  state  has  an  opportunity  to  solve 
practically  this  question  which  is  before  us,  so  far  as  colleges  and 
academies  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Colgate  university. 
A large  sum  of  mone}'  has  recently  been  added  to  its  endowment  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  an  institution  to  be  run  on  old-fasliioned 
college  lines.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  new  president  of  that 
university  would  take  to  heart  the  discussions  which  we  have  had 
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liere  to-day  and  attempt  a practical  solution  of  it,  he  could  do  it  in 
some  such  manner  as  this.  In  the  first  place  he  would  put  in  the 
academy  and  the  college  the  very  best  men  that  could  be  found  for 
the  positions.  He  would  then  advertise  throughout  the  state  of 
New  York  that  here  was  an  institution  that  was  conducted  on  the 
old  college  lines.  Pupils  could  enter  the  academy  at  11  or  12  years 
of  age.  By  15  they  would  be  ready  to  enter  college.  They  could 
go  through  Colgate  college  in  four  years  more,  so  that  at  19  those  of 
them  who  wished  to  engage  in  business  could  do  so  at  that  age. 
Those  who  wished  to  pursue  university  education  could  enter  some 
of  the  large  universities  of  the  country. 

I believe  therefore  that  w"e  can  not  coordinate  our  existinar  acade- 
mies  with  the  colleges  without  diverting  them  from  the  end  for 
which  they  were  instituted.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  here  as  in  Germany  and  England  liy  the  institution  of 
special  preparatory  schools,  aud  the  wealth  of  this  country,  which 
to-day  is  flowing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  into  university  and  col- 
lege funds,  might  flow  into  the  academy  treasuries  as  well. 

So  far  as  the  other  question  is  concerned,  the  coordination  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  I shall  scarcely  venture  to  say  a word.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a question  which  must  be  handled  with  great 
delicacy,  because  we  are  solving  a problem  which  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  I think  we  must  wait  partly  for  the 
healing  effects  of  time  and  partly  to  get  a little  more  light  than  we 
have  to-day  on  the  subject.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  a question  of  co- 
ordination of  colleges  and  universities,  but  the  coordination  of 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  which  must  exist  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  students  for  the  college. 

Prof.  Monroe  Smith  — When  anybody  indicates  disapproval  of 
the  method  in  which  most  of  our  administrative  officers  are  ap- 
pointed, he  is  commonly  told  that  the  existing  system  is  “American.” 
When  anybody  suggests  that  appointments  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  by  means  of  competitive  examinations,  he  is  met 
with  the  statement  that  such  a system  is  “ Chinese.”  Similar  argu- 
ments appear  when  we  endeavor  to  improve  our  method  of  voting; 
that  also  is  declared  to  be  something  specifically  “American,”  and 
the  state  ballot  is  stigmatized  as  “Australian.”  It  was  such  a 
misuse  of  patriotic  argument,  I suppose,  that  led  Dr  Johnson  to 
speak  of  patriotism  as  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels.  Dr  Johnson, 
who  was  a hot-tempered  man,  doubtless  went  too  far  in  this  general- 
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ization  ; but  I think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  use  of  tlie 
patriotic  appeal  freqnenty  indicates  a lack  of  other  and  more  logical 
arguments. 

In  such  discussions  as  tlie  present,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
American  college  is  something  speciiically  American  ; and  it  is  com- 
monly implied  th^t  because  it  is  American,  it  is  beyond  criticism,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement  through  any  changes 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  foreign  systems.  We  might  surely 
grant  the  premise  without  accepting  any  such  conclusion.  But  for 
my  part,  I deny  the  premise.  I deny  that  the  American  college  is 
in  its  main  lines  anything  specifically  American.  The  American 
college  stands  now  in  a stage  (or  rather  in  several  distinct  stages)  of 
an  evolution  through  which  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
Europe  have  already  passed.  The  higher  institutions  of  Europe 
were  at  first  distinctly  preparatory  schools,  like  the  colleges  first 
established  in  this  country.  Like  our  colleges,  they  rested  upon 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  were  primarily  designed  to  prepare 
their  students  for  a course  of  theological  study.  In  Europe,  as  the 
result  of  a long  process  of  development,  some  of  these  schools  have 
raised  and  broadened  their  work.  They  have  undertaken  to  cover 
the  whole  held  of  professional  study,  and  have  occupied  besides  the 
whole  held  of  the  highest  non-professional  education.  The  work 
which  they  used  to  do  has  been  thrown  off  upon  preparatory  schools. 
The  slightest  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  European  university  will 
show  that  there  is  nothing  novel,  nothing  peculiarly  American,  about 
the  American  college,  at  least  in  its  main  lines.  It  simply  represents 
a stage  of  evolution;  and  to  ask  us  to  pin  ourselves  to  a stage  of 
evolution  is  preposterous. 

A generation  ago  the  American  college  was  htting  men  for  many 
other  professions  than  the  clerical,  but  it  was  still  simply  a htting 
school  for  the  professional  schools.  Hardly  anything  more  was 
attempted,  and  there  was  no  university  in  this  country  at  all. 
University  work  was  represented  by  scattered  professional  schools 
and  a great  deal  of  university  work  was  not  done  at  all.  Then  all 
the  neglected  subjects  began  to  crowd  themselves  into  the  college 
course.  The  result  was  a total  change  in  the  character  of  the  last 
years  of  the  college,  until  the  American  college  has  come  to  be 
something  that  is  partially  gymnasium  and  partially  university. 

Senior  year  in  most  colleges  resembles  part  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  a German  university,  both  in  studies  covered  and  in 
methods  adopted.  This  is  why  the  demand  that  we  should  cut  the 
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American  college  in  two  is  a logical  one.  Specially  logical  is  the 
demand  that  those  colleges  at  least,  which  are  capable  of  university 
work,  should  throw  off  their  lower  classes  and  devote  tliemselves 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  university. 

But  while  this  course  would  be  logical  and  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  trend  of  educational  evolution,  it  does  not  foljoAV  that  it  would 
be  expedient  at  the  present  time.  Under  existing  conditions  'we 
need,  I think,  a longer  evolution.  We  must  draw  the  line  as  care- 
fully as  we  can  between  gymnasial  work  and  university  work ; but 
I think  it  a little  soon  to  decide  just  which  institutions  can  become 
universities;  nor  do  1 think  it  advisable  for  even  the  stronger 
colleges  at  present  to  throw  off  their  earlier  years.  I think  things 
have  got  to  go  on  for  a while  as  they  are  going.  If  the  smaller 
colleges  are  absolutely  unable  to  stand  the  rivalry  and  competition 
of  the  institutions  that  are  able  to  give  more  advanced  work,  then  I 
suppose  there  will  be  such  a coordination  between  the  colleges  and 
the  larger  institutions  as  Dr  White  has  outlined. 

Prin.  W.  E,  Bunten  — I believe  that  the  patriotic  argument  is 
not  the  last  resort  of  villains.  I do  believe  that  we  have  or  should 
have  an  American  system  of  education.  Of  course  it  began  with 
systems  brought  to  us  from  the  old  country,  and  if  we  have  not  a 
new  and  complete  operation  of  the  American  system,  we  at  least  have 
one  in  process  of  evolution.  We  suppose  that  each  department  of 
the  school,  college  and  university  has  a specific  work  to  do  and  does 
that  work.  The  high  schools  and  the  academies  are  to-dav  in  close 
articulation  wdth  the  grammar  schools,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  impossibility  to  have  the  schools  and  colleges  in  as  close  articu- 
lation. The  trouble  is  that  every  college  in  tlie  country  wants  to  be 
a university  aiid  relegate  all  the  drudgery  of  education  to  the  lower 
schools.  No  doubt  it  is  pleasanter  for  the  college  faculty  to  have  to 
deal  only  with  minds  already  highly  trained,  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  work  of  the  college.  There  has  been  a tendency  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years  to  throw  back  on  the  secondary  schools  the  original 
w'ork  of  the  college,  Avhile  the  colleges  attempt  to  be  universities.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  one  step  backward  here  and  let  the  colleges 
resume  the  work  proper  to  them. 

We  of  the  secondary  schools  have  a definite  work  to  do.  We 
know  that  there  is  no  more  intelligent,  earnest  and  devoted  body  of 
men  in  any  vocation  of  life  than  are  the  men  who  constitute  the  fac- 
ulties of  our  various  colleges.  I only  plead  that  they  shall  do  the 
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proper  work  of  the  college  and  not  expect  of  ns  more  than  we  can 
do.  I protest  against  throwing  so  ranch  work  on  the  secondary 
schools. 

W e ought  to  have  an  American  system  of  education.  Our  resources 
are  too  vast  for  us  to  be  dependent  in  any  y)articular  on  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Certainly  we  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
on  Germany  or  France  or  England  for  any  part  of  our  education. 
We  have  the  means  to  make  our  educational  system  complete.  We 
have  the  wealth,  we  have  the  libraries,  — with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  musty  old  manuscripts,  — and  certainly  the  American  brain 
is  not  inferior  to  the  European.  We  lack  the  element  of  time,  but 
this  does  not  present  any  insurmountable  obstacle.  What  we  need, 
I believe,  is  that  this  great  nation  with  its  vast  resources  should 
furnish  every  facility  to  its  scholars  for  pursuing  the  highest  investiga- 
tion, just  as  it  can  easily  do.  And  then  I think  we  need  a stronger 
Americanism  among  the  scholars  themselves.  It  is  “ English,  you 
know,”  to  study  abroad,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  necessary;  but  this 
necessity  should  soon  disappear.  1 hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  shall  be  no  subject  so  abstruse,  no  force  of  nature  so 
hidden  that  it  can  not  be  investigated  by  American  scholars  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

Prin.  H:  P.  Warren,  Albany  academy  — The  prepatatory  due- 
cation  of  a child  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  of  four  years 
each.  The  first  period,  — the  primary  stage,  — should  complete  the 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  number  and  of  English.  This  should 
precede  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  A bright,  earnest  boy  can 
accomplish  this  at  10,  the  average  boy  at  11,  the  slow  boy  at  12. 

The  next  four  years  is  the  lost  period  in  the  school  life  of  the 
American  boy  who  is  to  have  a liberal  education.  It  is  given  as  a 
rule  to  geography,  history,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  studies  of  which 
a good  knowledge  can  be  gained  incidentally  if  a more  rational  source 
of  study  is  pursued  during  that  period.  In  place  of  these  utilitarian 
studies  we  propose  that  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  Latin,  French 
and  German  (conversational  work  and  exercises  for  the  most  part) 
number  and  simple  applications  of  the  same,  inventional  geometry 
and  simple  English  classics.  For  recreation  teach  the  elements  of 
the  sciences  inductively,  geography  and  history. 

The  third  and  last  period  should  include  the  critical  study  of  the 
grammar  of  the  ancient  languages,  French  and  German,  a large 
translation  of  the  same,  a thorough  course  in  physics  and  chemistry 
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and  the  usual  course  in  pure  mathematics  as  tar  as  calculus.  Such  a 
course  would  prepare  a lu’ight  boy  for  admission  to  the  junior  class 
at  Yale  colleE^e  at  18. 

The  advantages  of  such  a course  are : 

1 It  is  a natural  and  logical  order.  The  study  of  language  would 
monopolize  the  time  of  a boy.  Forms,  inflectional  and  idiomatic, 
and  pronunciation,  the  drudgery  of  language,  are  mastered  with  de- 
light in  l)oyhood  when  tlie  eye  is  keen  and  the  ear  accurate;  the 
stud}'  of  structure  or  grammar  naturally  follows;  later,  a large  and 
critical  translation. 

Mathematics  are  kept  in  the  background.  Inventional  geometry 
and  number,  with  simple  applications,  have  a minor  place  in  the 
course  until  the  mind  can  grasp  algebra  and  the  intricacies  of 
geometry  ; their  study  may  then  be  pursued  intelligently  and  rapidly. 
Science  is  taught  inductively  at  first ; later,  a knowledge  is  gained  of 
its  mathematics. 

2 Preparatory  work  should  be  finished  where  it  is  begun,  in  the 
preparatory  schools  and  not  divided  between  the  school  and  the  col- 
leges. The  first  two  years  in  most  colleges  is  a pitiful  waste  of  time 
for  students  well  prepared,  and  a pitiful  scramble  after  the  unattain- 
able for  those  ill  prepared.  All  subjects  taught  primarily  for  theii- 
value  as  discipline  should  be  taught  by  masters  selected  for  their 
ability  to  teach ; forms,  things,  facts,  principles,  should  be  mastered 
in  the  preparatory  school;  investigation,  comparison,  generalization, 
is  the  work  of  the  higher  school,  call  it  college  or  university. 

The  eastern  colleges  have  made  their  work  for  the  last  two  years 
substa!itially  elective ; they  await  a movement  all  along  the  line  in 
the  preparatory  schools,  to  make  elective  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years. 

3 There  is  a saving  of  two  years  in  time  in  the  education  of  a boy. 
This  is  a matter  of  importance  but  of  less  value  than  the  other  con- 
siderations. 

In  brief,  the  American  boy  runs  to  waste  between  10  and  14  ; he  is 
engaged  in  work  that  is  no  part  of  a liberal  education.  The  training 
I suggest  uses  economically  and  intellectually  that  period.  It  but 
follows  substantially  the  course  pursued  with  such  marked  success 
by  nations  which  lead  in  education. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  — I certainly  have  no  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  my  only  excuse  for  taking  even  three  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  Convocation  is  this  : I am  one  of  a number  of  gentlemen 
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who  are  at  present  engaged  in  an  attempt  at  a practical  solution  of  a 
part  of  this  problem  bj  the  method  which  has  been  mentioned 
here.  I believe  that  the  true  university  sliould  consider  all  the  parts 
of  an  educational  system.  We  are  not  interested  in  an  attempt  to 
find  the  two  lost  years  in  the  grammar  schools  or  the  academies  on 
the  part  of  college  men  and  university  men,  nor  in  the  attempt  to 
reproach  the  colleges  with  the  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
grammar  school  masters.  We  believe  that  there  is  at  present  a state 
of  great  disorder  in  our  American  system  and  that  the  fault  of  it  lies 
at  the  doors  of  all  of  us  alike;  and  we  welcome  this  discussion  be- 
cause it  means  that  the  whole  area  is  to  be  dug  over,  with  a better 
frontage  as  the  result. 

Our  pedagogic  department  in  the  university  we  recognize  to  be 
very  extensive ; and  now  experimental  psychology  has  been  estab- 
lished to  have  just  as  strong  and  scientific  features  as  any  in  the 
field,  we  believe  it  should  have  its  libraries.  We  ai'C  begrinning' to 
try  to  show  how  in  the  schools  under  our  own  control  the  two  lost 
years  can  be  sav^ed.  We  are  trying  to  make  a program.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  they  have  men  whose  sole  duty  is  to  look  after  the 
program.  But  it  is  a laborious  work  to  get  out  this  program,  and  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  shall  have  anything  to  report  for  many  years. 
We  are  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  we  hope,  if  we  are  sustained 
and  supported  in  the  work,  that  when  we  come  to  the  higher  grades 
we  shall  havm  a scheme  which  will  illustrate  this  program,  which  is 
so  practical  elsewhere. 

I think  that,  after  a great  deal  of  experimentation,  working  over 
the  material,  doing  what  text-book  makers  are  doing,  and  specially 
by  working  from  the  top  downward  and  bringing  to  bear  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  top  at  the  bottom,  we  have  at  least  as  fair  a prospect 
of  success  in  science  as  in  any  field.  This  is  an  experimental  prob- 
lem in  science  and  has  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years. 

Pres.  Seth  Low — Columbia  would  be  singularly  false  to  her 
own  history  and  to  the  name  she  bears  if  any  one  can  suppose  she  is 
un-American  or  is  seeking  to  build  up  in  New  York  city  a European 
system  of  education.  It  would  be  a strange  thing  if  the  oldest  uni- 
versit}'  in  this  state,  located  in  the  metropolis  of  the  eountiy,  should 
be  unconscious  of  the  splendid  life-beat  of  this  Union  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; but  it  would  be  no  less  strange  if, 
with  oiir  eyes  looking  out  upon  this  ocean  we  should  forget  that  the 
waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  America  also  wash  populous  lands  on 
the  further  beaches.  We  should  be  forgetting  that  Hamilton  grad- 
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uateJ  from  our  lialls  if,  in  the  elfort  to  solve  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  we  should  saj'  that,  because  the  United  States  of 
America  touches  the  Atlantic  and  tlie  Pacific,  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  what  ex- 
perience has  taught  men  beyond  those  great  sheets  of  water.  Co- 
lumbia asks  you  to  remember  that  the  American  college  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  is  not  the  finality  to-day  more  than  it  has  been,  yet  I 
share  the  feeling  of  my  friend  from  Rondout  that  when  the  great 
result  is  reached  it  will  be  an  American  system  that  will  be  devel- 
oped on  our  soil.  I think  the  great  difference  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  for  example,  lies  just  in  this:  that  the  root  of 
Canadian  life  is  fed  by  tendrils  that  run  under  the  sea  until  they 
reach  the  mother  soil;  but  the  roots  of  American  life  are  in  the  soil 
beneatli  our  feet,  and  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  fear 
that  our  system  of  education  will  he  other  than  American. 

Columbia  is  unfortunate  at  the  moment  in  having  at  its  head  one 
who  is  a student  and  not  a master  of  education,  and  therefore  I can 
hardly  speak  on  this  great  theme  along  the  line  which  others  have 
])ursued.  I thought  that  the  suggestion  which  Prof.  Schurinau 
made  was  an  interesting  one,  that  to  a certain  extent  the  different 
parts  of  the  educational  line  are  aiming  at  different  things  and  there- 
fore the  articulation  is  imperfect.  How  true  that  is,  is  illustrated 
by  our  experience  at  Columbia.  I think  we  get  absolutely  no  stu- 
dents into  our  freshman  class  from  public  schools  outside  of  New 
York  city. 

I made  an  investigation  some  time  ago  and  found  that  there  was  a 
gap  of  a year  to  a year  and  a half  between  those  who  graduated  from 
our  |)ublic  schools  and  those  who  entered  Columbia.  You  know  that 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  they  have  had  to  resort  to  a 
sub-freshman  year,  and  even  then  the  students  are  not  ready  for  the 
freshman  class  of  Columbia.  We  have  students,  but  they  are  sup- 
plied by  the  private  schools,  the  fitting  schools,  that  have  grown  up 
to  meet  that  particular  demand,  and  so  far  they  illustrate  precisely 
what  Prof.  Schurman  spoke  of.  The  other  day  we  had  occasion  to 
review  the  question  of  the  demands  to  ho  made  for  entrance  to 
Columbia.  What  did  we  do?  We  called  together  the  schoolmasters 
of  New  York  who  conduct  these  fitting  schools  and  we  made  up  our 
new  conditions  in  consultation  with  them.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  ar- 
ticulation out  of  the  chaos  that  has  been  indicated  to-day  it  is  going 
to  be  brought  about  through  cooperation.  Such  a discussion  as  this 
to-day  is  the  first  step,  but  it  ought  not  to  stop  with  discussion. 
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We  ought  very  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
ally  our  colleges  to  our  public  school  system  more  closely.  That 
sort  of  a question,  I think,  this  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  us  a unique  opportunity  to  study.  It  can  only  be  studied 
profitably  and  to  advantage  by  the  regents  of  the  University  calling 
into  consultation  with  them  those  who  represent  the  different  grades 
of  education  in  the  state.  I understand  that  the  regents  have  under 
consideration  some  sort  of  scheme  of  examinations  for  degrees. 
Columbia  was  not  consulted  as  to  whether  it  was  wise.  Perhaps 
other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  have  been  more  fortunate. 
If  the  system  is  adopted  I hope,  before  it  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, those  whose  work  is  to  be  affected  by  it  will  be  consulted,  so 
that  we  shall  have  not  a new  complication  added  to  the  chaos  which 
already  exists.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  in  New  York  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  study  this  question  and,  if  it  is  solvable,  to 
solve  it.  Michigan  has  done  it  because  it  began  at  a later  period  in 
the  world’s  history  and  has  taken  the  higher  education  as  well  as  the 
lower  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  state  ; but  we  are  dealing 
with  an  institution  that  is  very  complicated.  Yet  in  New  York 
state  we  have  an  official  body  of  regents  who  can  command  the 
cooperation  of  university,  academy,  college  and  school,  and  yet  I 
think  that  this  Convocation  would  be  almost  profitless  if  confined  to 
talk  ; but  when  committees  are  organized  to  study  the  different 
phases  of  this  question,  representing  all  the  different  institutions 
engaged  in  the  work,  then  wo  shall  have  a better  system  of  articula- 
tion between  the  parts.  I hope  that  the  regents  will  take  that  sug- 
gestion into  consideration  and  see  whether  these  questions  which  are 
talked  about  at  Convocation  may  not  be  made  the  subject  of  study 
and  report  at  future  Convocations. 

Pres.  James  M.  Taylor  — I had  not  intended  to  say  a word  on 
this  question  until  Pres.  Low  made  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  co- 
operation  in  this  state.  For  five  years  on  this  floor  on  one  occasion 
or  another  I have  urged  on  college  officers  precisely  this  coopera- 
tion. I have  come  sadly  to  the  conclusion  that  cooperation  among 
the  colleges  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  next  to  impossible.  I have 
urged  it  in  the  committee  of  the  college  officers  represented  among 
the  committees  of  this  Convocation  with  equally  unfavorable  results. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  a very  simple  one  if  this  cooperation 
could  be  brought  about  among  the  college  officers  of  the  state.  If  once 
they  would  settle  the  main  lines  on  which  admission  to  college  may 
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be  fixed  tlien  it  would  not  seem  to  me  impossible.  It  could  be 
easily  settled,  if  a convocation  of  college  officers  could  be  held  in 
this  state  which  would  settle  for  all  the  colleges  a line  of  admission 
such  as  the  New  Euo-land  commission  has  been  doinu  for  New  Euff- 
land.  We  have  not  done  it,  and  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  that  I 
can  see  for  the  last  five  yeai-s.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter  of 
coordination  the  universities  are  chiefly  at  fault.  Where  is  the  chief 
lack  of  coordination  ? It  seems  to  be  with  the  colleges  whicli  are 
growing  into  universities  and  which  are  neither  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  The  universities  which  are  half  college  and  half  univer- 
sity are  pressing  continually  on  the  colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
pressing  for wai-d  to  reach  the  altitude  of  a true  university.  I have 
sometimes  thought  if  the  university  could  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a 
true  university  apart  from  the  colleges,  the  college  could  hold  its 
present  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  call  for  colleges  to  offer  less 
than  they  offer  now  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  return  to  a 
state  inferior  to  the  present.  Twenty  five  years  ago  our  education 
was  far  below  that  which  we  offer  to-day.  Never  should  we  offer  to 
a young  man  who  can  take  no  more  than  a genei’al  education,  loss 
than  we  are  offering  to-day.  It  would  be  a ste]>  backward  if  any 
such  reduction  were  offered  to  the  student  of  to-day. 

Sup’t  W:  A.  Maxwell,  Brooldyi),  N.  Y.  — I had  not  intended 
to  say  a word,  but  the  impression  that  Pres.  Low’s  remarks  have 
evidently  made  upon  I3r  Taylor  shows  that  Pres.  Low  has  been 
misunderstood.  I think  it  is  only  due  to  New  York  state  that  the 
impression  should  be  corrected.  As  I understood  Pres.  Low,  he 
stated  that  there  was  a year  and  a half’s  difference  in  W(ji-k  between 
the  preparatory  year  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  freshman  year  of  Columhia.  Dr  Taylor,  as  I understood  him, 
supposes  that  there  was  a year  and  a half’s  difference  between  the  end 
of  the  high  school  in  New  York  and  the  freshman  year  at  Columbia. 
There  is  no  high  school  in  New  York  so  called.  There  is  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has,  I thiidv,  a five  or  six  years 
course  and  embodies  the  usual  high  school  curriculum  with  at  least 
a portion  of  the  regular  college  oi-  university  course. 

The  principals  of  the  city  of  'Brooklyn  were  not,  I regret  to  say, 
taken  into  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  Columbia  any  more 
than  Columbia  college  was  taken  into  consultation  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  ; but  we  have  taken  Columbia  into  consultation  and 
have  profited  by  the  deliberation.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
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recently  to  assist  in  preparing  a new  course  of  study  for  our  boys  of 
the  high  school  in  Brooklyn.  It  may  be  generally  known  that 
Brooklyn  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  conservative  cities  in  the 
country.  In  making  our  foiii'  years’  course  of  study  we  simjdy  took 
the  requirements  of  Columbia,  of  Yale  and  of  Harvard  and  made  the 
matriculation  examinations  in  those  universities  the  end  of  our  course 
of  stud^L 

We  took  the  requirements  for  adudssion  to  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  and  Sheffield  Scientific  school  as  the  end  of  our  scien- 
tific course.  What  was  the  result?  As  soon  as  this  course  of  study 
was  aniuiunced  the  mini  her  of  pupils  who,  on  the  completion  of 
their  work  in  the  grammar  school,  entered  our  high  school  was 
almost  double.  This  seems  to  me  to  convey  quite  an  important 
lesson. 

Prof.  Schurman  tells  us  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  proper 
coordination  between  the  ])resent  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  impossible,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  that  coordination 
which  seems  to  he  so  desirable,  it  is  necessary  to  found  an  entirely 
new  svstem  of  high  schools  or  secondarv  schools.  We  have  also 
heard  a great  deal  about  the  American  system  of  education.  I have 
heard  a great  deal  about  it  to-day,  and  have  tried  to  gather  from  the 
various  teachers  who  have  used  the  term,  just  what  is  meant.  I 
failed  to  do  so.  Prof.  Schurman’s  idea  of  a system  of  schools 
speciall}^  founded,  specially  organized,  specially  conducted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  colleges  and  universities,  is  the 
English  idea  and  the  German  idea  ; hut  the  American  system,  the 
democratic  system,  should  be  the  system  by  which  the  child  when 
he  enters  the  primary  school  will  look  forward  to  passing  through 
all  the  course  of  the  public  school,  through  the  high  school  and  up 
directly  into  the  university.  That  I believe  is  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Convocation  to 
the  misunderstanding  regarding  the  higher  degrees  pi'oposed  by  the 
regents.  AYhile  some  of  the  university  extension  students  are  anx- 
ious to  have  such  degrees  open  for  competition  as  an  incentive  to 
systematic  and  continuous  higher  work,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  higher  degrees  was  under  consideration 
many  years  before  university  extension  was  talked  of  in  this  state. 
The  plan  proposed  has  been  worked  over  by  a series  of  able  commit- 
tees and  the  colleges  have  been  protected  in  the  best  possible  way 
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against  anything  which  could  be  detrimental  to  their  best  interests. 
The  report  provides  only  for  degrees  recommended  b}'  the  Univer- 
sity examiners,  and  further  ])rovides  for  electing  these  University 
examiners  from  the  college  professors  of  tlie  state.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  wlio  sliall  receive  degrees  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  college 
men  themselves. 

THREE  OR  FOUR  YEARS  FOR  A COLLEGE  COURSE 

Prin.  W.  E.  Bunten  — It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  possible 
result  of  a reduction  of  the  college  coarse  to  three  years  must  be 
one  of  two  things,  either  the  standard  of  scholarship  must  be  lowered 
or  additional  work  must  be  thrown  on  the  already  overburdened 
secondary  schools.  It  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  any  student  in 
college  could  do  as  much  in  three  years  as  in  four.  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  Harvard  or  any  other  college  is  seriously  thinking  of  low- 
ering the  standard  of  scholarship.  It  follows  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  must  be  thrown  on  the  secondary 
school,  if  this  change  takes  place.  What  possible  good  can  this 
bring  about  ? There  can  be  no  saving  of  time.  There  is  just  so 
much  work  to  be  done  either  in  school  or  in  college.  There  may  be 
a saving  of  expense,  especially  if  the  preparatory  course  is  pursued 
in  the  public  schools.  Tlie  colleges  have  always  provided  for  this 
by  admitting  to  the  higher  classes  any  student  who  can  pass  the  ex- 
amination. Beyond  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  the  proposed  change.  The  colleges  are  better  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  the  freshman  year  than  the  secondary  schools  can  possibly 
be.  It  is  not  practicable  in  most  of  these  schools  to  have  its  faculty 
so  complete  that  each  professor  is  a specialist.  In  most  of  them 
the  same  person  must  teach  several  subjects,  and  no  one  can  spread 
himself  over  many  subjects  without  being  thin  in  spots.  It  may  not 
be  true  of  some  of  the  large  schools  but  it  is  of  the  smaller  ones.  All 
discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  secondary  schools  is  apt  to  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  large  schools  and  what  they  can  do  well, 
and  is  usually  taken  as  a standpoint  for  all  of  the  schools.  Such 
discussion  generally  has  reference  to  the  comparatively  few  students 
who  are  preparing  for  college  and  totally  ignores  the  vastly  larger 
number.  The  colleges  are  prepared  to  do  all  the  work  of  a four 
years’  coui’se.  They  have  the  professors,  they  have  endowment 
funds  increasing  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  last 
four  years  of  student  life  leading  to  a degree  in  the  arts. 
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Prin.  J.  Anthony  Bassett  — I have  had  a little  experience  for 
16  years  in  preparing  students  for  college.  The  one  point  that  I wish 
to  make  is  this.  I do  not  believe,  and  I do  not  believe  that  any  prin- 
cipal of  a union  school  or  academic  department  will  admit,  that  he 
can' train  a boy  at  the  age  of  12  to  apprehend  or  comprehend  the 
requirements  of  our  colleges  to-day  so  as  to  enter  college.  I can  not 
do  it,  and,  if  there  are  principals  here  who  can  do  it,  I would  like 
to  have  tliem  tell  me  how  it  is  done.  I believe  we  graduate  our  pupils 
from  college  too  young.  I believe  that  the  man  who  goes  into 
college  at  20  grasps  things  better  than  the  boy  at  16  or  17.  T believe 
lie  can  grasp  things  so  that  he  can  complete  a course  in  three  years. 
AVhen  the  colleges  vvill  make  the  examination  entrance  requirements 
such  as  we  can  come  up  to,  and  can  finish  at  the  age  of  12  to  16, 
then  we  will  come  up  to  the  jioint  and  do  all  the  work.  Yery  few 
pupils  can  master  the  regents’  preliminary  requirements  to-day 
at  12. 

The  rank  and  file  of  common  school  scholars  throughout  the 
country  are  the  ones  to  depend  on.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  col- 
lege professors  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  19.  I am  in  favor  of 
a four  years’  coui-se  in  college,  unless  this  coordination  is  perfected 
so  that  the  union  schools  can  feed  into  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges 
into  the  universities,  a thing  which  I believe  can  be  done.  I had 
four  years,  and  if  T had  another  year  I should  be  better  prepared  to 
discuss  this  question  now.  I am  in  favor  of  four  years’  course  in  col- 
lege. Give  ns  four  years. 

Sup’t  A.  Gaylord  Slocum  — I urge  that  the  public  schools  are 
not  necessarily  preparatory  schools  for  the  colleges.  They  can  not 
be  so,  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  the 
necessity  of  preparation  in  the  public  schools  for  college  is  very  great, 
I should  not  be  willing  to  ask  that  the  requirements  of  the  high 
schools  should  be  lessened.  I am  glad  that  we  are  requiring  so 
much.  I hope  we  shall  never  require  less,  not  only  because  of  the 
influence  on  the  men  who  go  to  college,  but  also  on  the  boys  and 
girls  who  never  go.  I can  see  that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  universities  should  be  able  to  take  the  last  part  of  the  work  of 
the  colleges  and  carry  it  on,  that  we  might  shorten  the  course  of  the 
colleges,  but  till  that  time  comes  I am  sure  we  can  not  do  this.  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  come,  and  that  the  time  between  then  and 
now  will  be  short,  when  the  university  will  not  take  students  till 
they  are  prepared  for  true  university  work. 
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SHOULD  DEGREES  BE  GIVEN  ON  COMPLETION  OF  EXAMINATIONS,  RE- 
GARDLESS OF  TIME  OF  RESIDENCE 

Prof.  A.  B;  Kenyon  — What  is  a degree?  What  does  it  repre- 
sent? Wliat  should  it  represent?  Webster  defines  degree  as  the 
‘‘grade  or  rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted  in  recognition  of 
their  attainments,  by  a college  or  university.” 

Accepting  this  definition,  a degree  represents  certain  attainments, 
a certain  amount  of  culture,  usually  gained  or  completed  at  the  col- 
lege or  university  which  confers  the  degree.  A given  degree  should 
represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  culture  where- 
ever  and  whenever  conferred.  Because  a degree  should  represent  a 
given  amount  of  culture,  it  would  seem  just  and  right  to  confer  that 
degree  when  the  candidate  attains  that  culture.  1 am  therefore  of 
the  opinion  that  degrees  should  be  given  on  completion  of  examina- 
tions, regardless  of  time  of  residence. 

All  students  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  time  to  accomplish 
the  same  results.  Some  students  can  thoroughly  master  three  sub- 
jects in  the  same  time  that  others  can  master  two,  or  still  others  one, 
perhaps,  in  exceptional  cases.  The  usual  course  of  study  with  a fixed 
time  of  residence  required  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  ability 
of  the  average  student.  A student  above  the  average  either  wastes 
the  time  not  needed  to  accomplish  the  required  work,  or  devotes  it 
to  something  outside  the  immediate  object  in  view.  A student 
below  the  average  falls  out  and  is  compelled  to  use  at  least  another 
year,  if  perchance,  the  mortitication  of  belonging  to  the  class  below 
him  and  going  again  over  the  year’s  work,  does  not  discourage  and 
deter  him  from  completing  his  course  and  obtaining  his  degree. 

By  abolishing  the  time  limit  the  brilliant  and  the  hard  working 
students  are  not  compelled  to  await  the  pace  of  the  average  students 
for  whom  the  course  is  planned,  and  the  slowly  paced  may  complete 
their  work  without  the  embarrassment  of  going  twice  over  the  same 
year’s  work.  Each  one  may  arrange  his  work  in  accordance  with 
what  his  experience  soon  teaches  him  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
creditably,  or  which  his  instructors  determine  for  him  after  careful 
measurement  of  his  ability,  both  mental  and  physical.  By  this  plan 
the  attainment  of  a degree  might  be  made  possible  to  some  bright 
and  ambitious  individual,  of  means  too  limited  to  jiermit  the  full 
four  years’  residence  in  college,  yet  who,  by  dint  of  earnest  effort 
might  be  able  to  do  the  work  in  three  years  for  instance,  and  might 
have  file  means  for  that  amount  of  time. 
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Further,  by  doing  away  with  the  time  limit  an  inducement  is  held 
out  to  tlie  industrious  and  to  the  diligent,  to  utilize  carefully  the 
opportunities  of  college  life.  As  in  the  active  work  of  life  they 
have  the  assurance  of  a reward  for  their  industry  and  their  diligence; 
not  only  the  reward  of  culture  attained,  of  mental  strength  added, 
but  in  addition  thereto,  the  immediately  tangible  reward  of  time  and 
money  saved.  Moreover  a healthy  rivalry  may  be  incited,  whereby 
even  the  listless  may  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  be  benefited. 
The  examinations  must  of  course  bo  kept  well  up  to  the  standard  ; 
the  instruction  must  be  as  thorough  and  painstaking  as  usual ; and 
wise  regulations  and  careful  supervision  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  a 
privilege.  Thus  guarded  and  guided,  I see  no  sufficient  reason  why 
this  should  not  become  the  plan  of  tliis  progressive  age. 

For  several  years  past  Alfred  university  lias  conferred  degrees  at 
the  next  commencement  (in  June)  after  the  completion  of  the  re- 
quired examinations,  without  regard  to  the  time  of  residence.  The 
plan  has  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  in  its  practical  working  that  we 
have  no  thought  of  returning  to  the  former  plan.  Some  students 
have  used  less  than  four  years  in  completing  the  college  course  ; 
others  more.  This  has  been  done  by  some  taking  more  subjects, 
more  classes  per  term  than  others.  The  graduates  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  sent  out  in  the  old  way,  and  as  the  yeai’s  go  by  we 
hope,  and  expect,  more  fully  still  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
experiment. 

The  regents  of  the  University  have  set  us  the  example,  in  granting 
their  diplomas  on  completion  of  the  examinations.  In  due  time  may 
the  example  be  followed  by  every  institution  of  learning  in  the 
Empire  state,  and  degrees  as  well  as  diplomas  be  granted  upon  com- 
pletion of  examinations,  regardless  of  the  time  of  residence. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  the  performance  of  all  life’s  duties,  let  us  say, 
“ We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths;  in  feelings, 
not  in  figures  on  a dial.” 
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HIGHER  EDUCAT^OI^!  OF  WOMEN 
Discussion 

OPENED  BY  PRES.  JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  VASSAR  COLLEGE 

When  Mr  Dewey  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  Convocation  to-day  on 
what  at  the  time  I supposed  was  the  general  question  o‘f  women’s 
education,  1 replied  that  in  the  first  place,  I did  not  represent 
women  ; in  the  second  place,  I did  not  believe  in  women’s  educa- 
tion ; and  in  the  third  place,  I would  not.  Now  there  was  a certain 
exaggeration  in  the  statements  I made  to  him,  as  you  perceive  by 
my  presence  this  afternoon.  But  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  what 
I said  in  regard  to  a disbelief  in  these  discussions  of  women’s  educa- 
tion. It  has  a firm  foundation  in  my  own  conviction.  I am  in  a 
sense,  weary  of  discussing  the  question  of  women’s  education.  I 
have  been  doing  that  for  several  years,  with  a growing  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it;  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  prefixing 
“ women  ” to  the  question  at  all ; that  there  is  nothing  involved  in 
the  education  of  womankind  which  is  not  involved  in  the  education 
of  mankind  ; and  for  that  reason  I have  shrunk  from  addressing  you 
on  the  subject  at  all.  Still  there  is  an  aspect,  as  I look  further  into 
the  question  presented  to  us,  that  I have  not  been  used  to  discuss- 
ing, and  perhaps  there  may  be  a certain  freshness  in  my  personal 
views  on  the  question  of  coeducation,  or  separate  education  of  the 
sexes. 

Let  me  say,  before  proceeding  with  my  few  remarks,  that  as  I was 
going  to  the  desk,  a copy  of  the  New  York  Sun  was  placed  in  my 
hand  containing  the  following  statement : “ Tlie  first  certificate  of 

admission  which  Yale  university  has  ever  granted  to  a woman  has 
just  been  received  by  Miss  Irene  W.  Cuit  of  this  city,  daughter  of 
Gen.  James  B.  Coit,  formerly  congressman  from  this  district.  Prof. 
T:  D.  Seymour  of  Yale  notitied  Miss  Coit  to-day,  saying  that  she 
had  passed  the  examination  satisfactorily  and  would  be  admitted.” 
I give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  may  investigate  the 
truth  of  it  later. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  coeducation,  let  me  say  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  least  degree  a question  as  so  many  make 
it,  of  right  and  wrong, — that  it  is  simply  a question  of  expediency. 
We  are  all  in  favor  of  education  ; education  everywhere  and  anyhow  ; 
education  at  home  or  in  college;  education  by  individuals  or  in 
classes  ; education  together  or  education  apart ; any  way  to  secure  the 
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broadening  and  uplifting  and  satisfying  of  life  which  education  in  a 
liberal  sense  gives  to  man.  This  question,  then,  is  a simple  one  of 
expediency.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  question  that  is  sure  to 
come  is  this  : “ Can  as  good  an  education  be  obtained  in  a separate 

college  as  can  be  obtained  in  a coeducational  college  ? ” If  we  desire 
to  educate  our  children,  we  wish  to  educate  them  where  they  can  be 
well  educated.  I^ow  I raise  a question  that  coming  from  me  may  seem 
to  many  of  you  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a challenge, 
and  I shall  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  you  so  regard  it.  I believe  that 
nine  men  out  of  10  do  not  believe  to-day  that  the  work  of  educating 
women  is  done  with  anything  like  the  thoroughness,  the  earnestness 
and  the  results  of  education  among  young  men.  I believe  that  even 
among  our  educators  there  is  a very  widespread  suspicion  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  quite  so  high  a standard  for  the  education 
of  women  as  for  the  education  of  men.  Now  I submit  that  this 
opinion,  which  I think  very  largely  prevails,  is  simply  the  result  of 
traditional  prejudice  and  of  a failure  to  examine  the  facts.  I wish 
to  assert  in  that  connection  that  the  leading  colleges  for  women  are  I 
believe  to-day  better  equipped  for  the  work  of  education  than  the 
average  college  for  men.  They  have  more  money  ; they  have  more 
facilities  in  the  direction  of  scientific  education,  and  who  shall  say 
that  they  do  not  set  before  themselves  standards  as  high  and  maintain 
them  as  faithfully  ? Who  are  these  avIio  are  conducting  the  colleges 
for  women  ? In  the  college  which  I have  the  honor  to  represent,  we 
have  to-day  in  our  faculty  representatives  of  Union  and  Yale,  of 
Oberlin  and  Harvard,  of  Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Rochester 
and  Cornell,  of  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of  those  who  have  studied 
in  Leipzig  and  Zurich  and  other  foreign  cities.  I submit  that  a 
body  of  people  with  such  training  ought  to  be  able  to  set  clearly  be- 
fore itself  what  are  the  general  standards  of  education  in  our  time. 
And  if  they  can,  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  hew’  to 
the  line  as  carefully  as  men  in  men's  colleges  ? Let  me  say  one 
thing  as  my  experience  in  this  work.  I believe  that  the  women 
who  are  engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  to-day  are  more  prone 
to  hew  close  to  the  line  than  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  Whether  it  be  due  to  some  native  tendency  of  womankind  ; 
or  whether  it  be  due  to  the  fact  that  every  woman  knows  that  she  is 
serving  a cause  ; that  she  is  identified  with  a great  work  yet  in  its 
beginning,  that  very  same  spirit  influences  a very  large  percentage 
of  the  women  students  in  our  colleges.  I declare  to  you,  I do  not 
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know  liow  the  young  women  in  our  colleges  could  possibly  meet  the 
demands  we  make  on  them  if  they  were  away  from  their  work  as 
much  as  the  boys  who  are  in  tlie  glee  clubs  and  the  football  teams 
and  the  liaseball  nines  in  our  men’s  colleges.  The  girls  in  onr  col- 
leges, to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  must  be  there  and  must  do 
their  work  accurately  and  carefull}^  and  regularly,  and  they  must 
meet  the  line  which  is  laid  down  by  the  colleges.  Some  words  were 
said  this  morning  in  connection  with  the  necessity  of  work  in  our 
American  colleges.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  impeached  at  times  for 
lack  of  careful  adlierence  to  our  standards,  and  not  always  justly. 
I think  it  possible  that  a student  maj^  go  from  your  schools  into  any 
college  in  this  state,  by  one  chance  or  another,  when  you  know  he  is 
not  able  to  take  a college  course,  and  it  takes  the  college  some  time 
to  find  it  out.  But  I do  submit  that  there  is  notiiing  in  the  reason  of 
things,  nothing  in  the  equipment  of  the  colleges,  nothing  in  the 
facilities  that  are  there  furnished,  on  which  to  base  an  argument  for 
a belief  that  an  inferior  education  is  given  to  young  women  at  the 
sejiarate  colleges  for  wmmen.  I am  willing  at  least  to  throw  out 
that  challenge  to  the  educational  world  to-da_y.  I believe  that  tlie 
work  done  in  the  college  of  which  I know  most  is  done  as 
thoroughly,  as  honestly,  with  as  high  standards  as  in  any  college  of 
this  state  that  is  educating  men  alone,  or  men  and  women  together. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  sejiarate  college  can  give  as  good  an  education 
as  the  coeducational  college,  then  at  least  one  question  bearing  on 
expediency  is  removed  from  us.  There  is  no  reason  at  least  for 
abolishing  the  separate  college  so  long  as  it  can  do  its  work  well. 

There  is  one  point  of  expediency  bearing  upon  this  question  that 
is  sure  to  work  always  for  the  coeducational  college.  That  is  the 
element  of  locality — convenience,  expense  — these  are  all  bound  up 
in  that  one  word,  locality.  This  will  account  for  the  preference  of 
a great  many  for  the  coeducational  college  for  the  daughter  who 
otherwise  would  be  sent  to  a separate  college.  In  considering  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  for  you  to  send  your  daughter 
to  a coeducational  college,  there  is  one  point  which  I think  should 
be  fairly  stated,  though  it  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  state  it.  With- 
out any  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  danger  that  in  a 
coeducational  college  there  will  be  a certain  loss  of  influence  that  is 
needed  about  the  life  of  almost  every  young  girl  to  encoui’age  the 
more  refined  feelings  and  tendencies  of  life,  and  a greater  tempta- 
tion than  can  possibly  exist  in  the  separate  college.  I know  how 
easy  it  is  to  dogmatize  on  this  point,  and  falsely.  I know  how 
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easy  it  is  to  lay  down  a general  principle  and  to  fancy  that  it  will 
meet  all  cases.  As  a matter  of  fact  I know,  as  we  all  know,  enough 
women  who  come  from  coeducational  colleges  of  the  country  who 
would  seem  wholly  to  brush  aside  this  objection  which  I have  stated, 
who  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
well  taken,  women  wdio  have  not  been  touched  in  the  least 
degree  by  the  elements  of  tliat  life  that  to  many  women  seem  at 
least  a threat  in  the  direction  1 have  indicated,  ihit  1 think  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  temptation  is  there,  that  the  danger  is  there. 
A boy’s  life  is  so  entirely  ditferent  in  his  college  career  from  that 
which  is  possible  to  a girl.  The  boy  seeks  bis  own  society.  He 
goes  where  he  chooses,  lie  can  always  find  families  in  which  he  is 
welcome.  So  can  the  girl,  but  in  a ditferent  sense.  She  is  not  as 
inde])endent,  and  can  not  possibly  seek  in  the  same  way  for  the 
societ}^  she  wishes  as  the  boy  can.  There  are  certain  temptations  in 
her  very  condition,  living  as  she  does,  and  as  she  must,  that  tend  at 
least  to  result  in  eliminating  those  retiuiug  intiuences  that  ought  to 
gather  continually  about  the  life  of  every  young  girl,  and  equally,  I 
saj’,  about  every  young  boy.  But,  mark  yon,  a man  can  grow  up, 
lacking  in  all  of  the  general  varieties  of  refinement,  and  not  be 
challenged  for  it.  1 think  this  is  never  true  of  a woman.  On 
whatever  ground  you  choose  to  put  it,  the  fact  stands  there.  I thiidc 
the  young  women  themselves  are  much  more  likely  to  influence  one 
another  in  this  respect  than  in  a coeducational  college. 

I am  not  ainxious  to  exaggerate  this  matter.  I believe  however  that 
the  boy’s  instinct  is  right.  The  majority  of  the  boys  in  our  colleges  are 
against  coeducation.  Very  seldom  do  we  find  them  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  coeducation.  I believe  they  are  right  for  many  reasons 
and  these  reasons  seem  worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  a feeling 
in  my  own  mind  that  in  these  years  of  college  life  there  is  a certain 
tranquility  that  enters  into  the  life  that  is  separated  from  its  general 
social  conditions;  a certain  restfulness  that  comes  to  both  boy  and 
girl  in  just  that  separation  and  a certain  lack  of  restfuluess  that 
comes  to  both  boy  and  girl  in  the  other  relations.  And  I believe 
that  it  is  of  immense  value  in  this  American  life  of  ours  if  we  can 
give  such  a period  of  tranquility  by  this  means  to  both  boy  and  girl. 
I know  the  argument  that  is  constantly  brought  out  in  regard  to 
this  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  coeducation  in  the  high 
school,  refusing  new  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  argu- 
ment is  this:  that  nature  is  all  in  favor  of  coeducation.  Are  not 
our  boys  and  girls  trained  too'ether  in  the  family  ? AVyo,  they  ought 
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to  be  educated  together  in  the  college.  To  my  my  mind,  this  is 
utterly  preposterous.  There  is  nothing  more  like  the  throwing  to- 
gether of  boys  and  girls  in  the  college  and  in  the  home  than  there  is 
between  the  ace  of  spades  and  the  agricultural  implement  of  that 
name.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  preposterous  to  draw  nature  into  the 
argument  in  any  phase  whatever. 

ISlow  let  me  make  this  final  point  in  connection  with  the  general 
theme.  The  one  great  point  in  education  that  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  have  the  utmost  weight  is  coeducators.  The  chief  influences 
that  are  claimed  for  coeducation  are  produced  by  coedncators,  and  1 
want  to  saj'  that  there  are  some  separate  colleges  for  women  that 
are  ratlier  ahead  on  this  portion  of  the  theory.  There  are  very  few 
coeducational  colleges  in  this  country  that  have  gone  to  the  logical 
limits  of  their  theory.  A^ery  few  of  them  have  found  a competent 
woman  and  put  her  there  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls.  If  there  is 
anything  in  coeducation  at  all,  it  goes  into  the  faculty  as  well  as 
into  the  ranks  of  the  students.  I think  there  is  not  much  of  a prin- 
ciple at  stake  liere,  but  a great  deal  of  expediency. 

I heard  a lady  a little  while  ago  say  “ Yes,  I shall  send  my  boy  to 
a coeducational  college.  I think  there  is  a refining  influence  there 
for  the  boy,  but  I shall  not  send  my  daughter  there.”  Yn  editor 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  “ Do  you  know  what  1 think  about  coedu- 
cation f Coeducation  for  the  great  American  people,  separate  educa- 
tion for  my  boy  and  girl.” 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  trustee  Barnard  college — I suppose  when 
Dr  White  referred  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  col- 
lege catalogues  have  an  element  of  deceit  in  thein  in  that  they  prom- 
ise things  which  they  do  not  fulfil,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  was  a certain  element  of  deceit  in  the  program  of  this  occasion. 
I am  set  down  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  coeducation  and  I do  not 
intend  to  touch  the  subject.  I will  say  in  the  beginning,  as  I am 
under  the  iron  law  of  five  minutes,  that  I shall  endeavor  to  put  my 
points  as  concisely  as  possible.  1 do  not  speak  on  the  subject  of  co- 
education for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I am  a layman,  and 
who  am  I that  I should  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject?  Second,  I 
speak  for  a young  institution,  for  a college  that  is  only  two  years 
old,  and  it  does  not  behoove  us  in  the  presence  of  our  elder  sisters 
and  more  mature  brothers  to  advance  any  opinion  on  a subject  so 
important  as  this. 

I confess  that  I felt  a little  chill  in  the  atmosphere  after  what  was 
said  this  morning  about  small  colleges  and  young  colleges.  It  is  the 
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misfortune  of  some  things  that  they  have  to  be  horn,  and  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  Barnard  college  that  it  did  not  start  at  the  age  of  a 
century.  I remember  some  gentleman,  I think  it  was  Emerson, 
who  said  that  the  misfortune  of  his  life  had  been  that  when  he  was 
a boy  nobody  cared  for  children,  and  now  that  he  had  grown 
up  to  be  an  old  man  nobody  cared  for  old  men.  Barnard  college  is 
in  somewhat  that  situation.  There  was  a time  when  young  institu- 
tions were  tenderly  nursed,  but  that  age  has  passed,  and  now  a 
young  college  rises  under  the  shadow  of  its  older  sisters  and  older 
brothers. 

I venture  this  afternoon  to  say  just  a word  about  Barnard  college 
because  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  an  academic  audience.  The  older  colleges  with  their  ma- 
turity aud  their  traditions,  their  organization  and  their  endowment, 
have  the  field,  and  the  new  college  that  starts  in  ought  to  have  a 
good  reason  for  being.  ISTow,  we  did  not  create  Barnard  college,  it 
came  in  spite  of  us ; it  came  because  it  must  be.  Every  10  years 
there  is  a new  constituency  for  the  college,  perhaps  every  five  years. 
We  are  told  that  this  year  the  entering  classes  are  largely  in  advance 
of  those  of  last  year.  At  Yale  the  class  of  last  year  was  IS  per  cent 
larger  than  the  year  before,  and  this  year  altogether  IS  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  and  Harvard  is  100  in  excess  of  the  class  of 
last  year.  So  we  see  that  there  is  a rapidly  growing  constituency  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who  desire  the  opportunities  of 
higher  education.  Many  colleges  for  women  are  already  over- 
crowded, are  alreadv  turning  from  their  doors  those  who  desire  their 
opportunities.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  have  a special  field.  We  are 
in  the  center  of  a population,  within  a radius  of  2.5  miles,  of  nearly 
4,000,000  of  people.  Out  of  that  mass  I do  not  need  to  say  there 
are  girls  enough,  who  could  not  be  educated  at  college  if  they  had 
to  go  fi’om  home,  to  sustain  amply  a large  college  in  the  community. 
Among  the  59  students  which  we  have  at  Barnard  we  have  found 
only  two  who  would  have  gone  elsewhere  to  college.  So  I say  to 
those  of  you  who  represent  our  sister  institutions,  into  whose 
compan}'  we  are  proud  to  come,  that  we  are  in  no  sense  your  rivals. 
W e are  not  taking  from  you,  we  are  only  multiplying  and  increasing 
the  class  who  support  all  colleges  and  on  whose  good  will  and 
intelligence  all  colleges  of  this  country  must  depend. 

We  have  another  justification  for  our  being,  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  planted  ourselves  on  a solid  basis  of  college  work.  We  have 
made  our  college  first  and  we  are  getting  our  constituency  as  we 
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We  Hiay  liave  been  overwlielmecl  witli  apj)licatioHS  from  those 
who  desire  to  enter  and  take  special  courses  .without  academic  train- 
ing. We  plant  ourselves  on  the  thorough-going,  complete,  substan- 
tial, honest  basis  of  college  work.  We  do  not  pretend,  we  do  not 
intend,  to  have  a place  for  miscellaneous  education.  We  intend  to 
oifer  only  the  most  substantial  opportunity  and  to  demand  the  most 
honest  and  substantial  work.  The  institution  is  growing  rapidl^n 
So  rapidly  that  our  means  are  all  strained  to  provide  for  it,  although 
we  have  an  endowment  which  approaches  $130,000  to  $140,000. 
We  see  how  much  we  can  do.  We  desire  the  cooperation  of  all  our 
sister  colleges  and  desire  to  have  our  position  thoroughly  under- 
stood. We  enter  into  no  contest,  we  simply  wish  to  take  our  place 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York  and  to  supply  there  an  opportunity 
to  a class  of  girls  who  would  not  have  that  opportunity  if  it  were 
offered  to  them  elsewhere.  Barnard  college  rises  in  the  presence  of 
a grand  opj)ortunity,  and  because  we  have  the  opportunity  we  have 
a right  to  be. 

Pres.  Charles  Van  Norden  — I find  it  impossible  to  believe  in 
tbe  advisabilit}"  of  coeducation,  and  I purpose  to  say  a few  words 
against  it.  I will  and  I can  make  one  point,  and  that  is  an  exclama- 
tion point  over  against  the  one  little  word  “ sex.”  Woman,  I insist, 
is  not  man  ; not  the  lesser  man,  not  the  shadow  of  man,  not  the 
coming  man,  but  is  herself;  her  wit,  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  in- 
fluence are  not  man’s  luit  all  her  own.  All  the  progress  that 
woman  has  made  through  the  advantages  of  emancipation  from  the 
wi’ongs  and  the  follies  that  have  beset  her,  has  been  not  on  mascu- 
line lines  but  on  purely  femini?ie  lines.  Woman  has  moved  not 
toward  manhood,  but  always  toward  a broader,  nobler,  more  gener- 
ous, more  tender  and  wiser  womanhood  ; and  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood at  this  present  time  is  more  gentle,  more  tender,  more  truly 
womaidy  than  that  of  the  former  age.  In  other  words,  the  distinc- 
tions of  sex  are  radical,  and  specially  at  that  earl_y  age  when  young 
rrirls  <ro  to  college.  Sex  conditions  the  whole  of  the  being,  intel- 
lectual,  emotional,  moral,  religious,  and  I believe  that  coeducational 
institutions  do  not  attach  to  these  facts  that  importance  that  belongs 
to  them,  and  that  they  can  not  make  provision  for  this  state  of 
things  in  their  scheme. 

If  von  train  the  brain  and  nerve  centers  of  a young  man  he  is 
said  to  be  educated.  That  is  not  enough  with  the  young  women. 
You  must  provide  for  three  things,  the  personal  charm,  the  social 
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culture  and  the  religions  elevation  ; that  personal  charm,  that  grace 
and  fascination,  in  the  possession  of  which  woman  counterbalances 
the  superior  masculinity  of  man  and  by  which  alone  she  is  able  to 
stand  at  his  side,  his  counterpart  and  surely  his  ecpial  ; then  that 
social  culture,  in  the  realm  of  which  woman  has  always  Ixien  rpieen, 
and  in  and  through  whicli  she  is  going  to  mold  society. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  colleges : masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 
I do  not  speak  in  this  way  of  the  third  class  in  disparagement  at  all, 
I revere  and  I honor  it.  When  our  great  universities  threw  open 
their  doors  to  women  it  marked  a distinct  advance  in  the  progress 
of  mankind.  It  was  a grand,  generous,  noble  act,  and  I honor  these 
colleges  for  it.  P>ut  I can  not  believe  that  this  experiment  will  suc- 
ceed and  I feel  confident  that  it  does  not  succeed.  I must,  while  I 
respect  their  ability  and  their  interest,  and  fully  recognize  it,  I must 
challenge  the  correctness  of  the  observation  and  the  soundness  of 
the  conclusions  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  experiment  does  suc- 
ceed. I will  admit  that  some  of  the  great  coeducational  universities 
are  hir  better  equipped  than  any  of  our  women's  colleges;  that  they 
have  better  observatories  and  gymnasiums.  I do  not  believe  there 
is  one  piece  of  apparatus  worth  $1.5,000  in  any  one  woman’s  college 
in  the  world.  I will  admit  that  the  average  ability,  experience  and 
skill  of  the  professors  in  the  faculties  of  some  of  these  great  univer- 
sities are  superior  and  will  remain  superior  to  those  of  the  faculties 
of  women’s  colleges;  but  over  against  these  unattainable  advantages 
there  are  a great  many  disadvantages;  their  size,  their  publicity  and 
their  masculinity.  I insist  that  it  is  a wrong,  that  it  is  an  impurity, 
and  will  involve  some  danger  if  you  turn  a young  girl  loose  in  the 
great  university,  even  if  in  that  university  you  surround  her  with 
guardian  angels.  1 believe  that  a young  girl  should  attend  a college 
whei'e  there  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  limit  of  numbers,  that  you 
may  preserve  a certain  family  atmosphere,  that  you  may  have  the 
home  influence  and  a closer  friendship  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  and  the  girls  one  with  another.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  college  which  I represent  that  it  is  not  large  in  numbers,  but 
if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  girls  crowd  in  on  us  in  great  num- 
bers I am  going  to  move  for  a limitation  of  the  numbers  of  students 
that  are  allowed  to  enter  the  institution,  that  we  may  preserve  the 
home  atmosphere.  There  should  be  a barrier  of  seclusion  thrown 
about  a young  girl  during  the  period  of  her  college  life.  I do  not 
believe  in  treating  young  ladies  in  colleges  as  nuns,  but  I make  my 
girls  feel  that  there  is  a little  barrier  round  about  them  secluding 
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them  from  the  influences  of  the  world  and  protecting  them  from 
those  ev'ils  hinted  at  by  Dr  Taylor  in  the  remarks  that  he  made. 

I will  close  what  1 have  to  say  by  simply  repeating  a little  story 
that  possibly  you  may  have  heard.  It  was  on  an  occasion  like  this 
when  they  were  discussing  coeducation  that  Prof.  Park  was  called  on 
for  his  opinion.  He  rose  and  gave  them  several  anecdotes.  In  one 
little  story  he  said  that  in  a certain  college  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected there  was  a young  man  of  very  great  ability,  very  diligent  and 
constant.  It  was  a coeducational  institution.  Suddenly  this  young 
man  fell  off  in  scholarship  and  in  interest,  and  in  a very  short  time  he 
took  his  place  rpiite  near  the  foot  of  the  class.  The  memhers  of  the 
faculty  were  exercised  over  it.  One  gave  one  reason  and  another 
gave  another.  Finally  the  old  president  was  asked  for  his  ojunion, 
and  he  replied  in  his  drawling  tones  that  in  his  judgment  that  young 
man  had  received  a shock  from  a galvAw'w  battery.  There  are  some 
shocking  galvanic  battery  results  even  in  the  best  secluded  woman’s 
college.  I am  confident  that  there  must  be  a great  many  more  under 
a system  of  coeducation. 

Prin.  A.  C.  Hill  — I find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  coeducation 
is  a failure.  First,  because  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  case  rests  with 
those  who  assert  that  it  is  a failure,  and  this  proof  has  not  been  pro- 
duced. Second,  the  fact  that  coeducation  is  an  established  fact  at  the 
present  time  and  is  a success,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  it.  The  opposition  to  coeducation  rests  on  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  women.  That  same  idea  50 
years  ago  said  that  woman  should  not  receive  higher  education  at  all. 
That  idea  has  now  been  exploded.  The  same  fundamental  idea  seems 
to  underlie  the  theory  that  women  must  l)e  educated  in  a separate 
college.  There  remains  at  the  present  time  only  prejudice,  igno- 
rance and  misrepresentation  on  which  to  base  the  argument  against 
coeducation,  aiid  prejudice  is  the  strongest  of  all  these.  Doubtless 
we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  at  present  for  some  time.  We  shall  have 
separate  colleges  for  women  and  we  shall  have  annexes,  which  seem 
to  me  the  worst  of  them  all,  for  if  a woman  is  entitled  to  go  into  a 
college  at  all  she  is  entitled  to  go  in  at  the  front  door.  I should  remove 
the  annex  entirely.  Let  us  have  institutions  where  men  and  women 
ai'e  educated  together,  or  let  us  have  separate  institutions  entirely. 
The  dangers  spoken  of  and  hinted  at  seem  to  be  without  foundation. 
Our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  togethei’,  associate  together,  but  we  are 
told  that  they  can  not  go  into  a classroom  and  recite  their  lessons 
together.  This  is  an  absurdity. 
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We  are  told  that  the  boy  does  not  want  them  ; that  the  best 
instincts  of  the  boy  are  all  right.  The  instinct  of  the  boy  is  that 
baseball  and  football  and  all  these  other  things  are  the  principal 
things  connected  with  college  life.  The  instinct  of  the  boy  seems  to 
me  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  the  boy  is  a little  tin  god  on  wheels. 
He  does  not  want  any  ladies  or  girls  in  tlie  classroom  with  him.  He 
wants  to  go  home  from  college  and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  what  the 
boys  do,  and  he  wants  the  ladies  to  be  impressed  with  Ids  great  supe- 
riority. If  the  young  ladies  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  same  class- 
room with  him  he  would  soon  find  out  that  he  was  not  quite  as  large 
a person  as  he  thought  he  was,  and  they  might  prove  to  be  his  supe- 
riors. That  is  the  reason  he  does  not  want  them. 

Professors  themselves  do  not  want  the  young  ladies  in  the  same 
class  because  they  think  that  it  would  in  some  way  lower  the  standard 
of  the  college.  The  coeducational  institution  at  present  is  looked 
down  on  by  the  masses.  They  think  it  is  an  inferior  institution.  I 
say  this  is  a prejudice  that  will  have  to  be  done  away'  with  before  we 
shall  have  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  boys  and  girls  are  to  receive 
the  same  training  there  is  no  logical  ground  on  which  to  build  up  the 
theory  that  boys  should  be  educated  in  one  school,  and  girls  in 
another.  They  might  just  as  well  all  come  together  and  recite 
together. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  country  that  do  not  have  educa- 
tional institutions  of  both  kinds  accessible  to  young  people  and 
those  institutions  that  do  exist  might  be  made  stronger  if  they  could 
be  combined  into  fewer  in  number,  and  the. facilities  for  education 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  making  coeducation  an  actual  fact 
throughout  the  land.  I say  the  opposition  to  coeducational  institu- 
'ions  is  largely  the  result  of  prejudice,  ignorance  and  misrepresen- 
tation. If  a boy  and  a girl  in  a coeducational  institution  happen  to 
walk  out  together,  it  gets  in  the  newspapers  and  is  heralded  abroad 
that  coeducation  is  a failure.  The  same  thing  is  done  when  the 
y'oung  lady  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the  parent.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  contend  within  institutions  of  this  kind,  but  so 
far  as  the  facts  themselves  are  concerned  I think  there  are  none  upon 
which  to  base  the  belief  that  education  in  separate  institutions  is 
necessary.  It  is  well  enough  to  open  the  doors  of  the  colleges  to  the 
women.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  come  they  may  stay  away,  and  if  the 
boys  do  not  wish  them  to  be  there  they  can  freeze  them  out ; so  the 
matter  will  settle  itself  and  settle  itself  right.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
unjust  to  women  and  wrong  in  principle. 

28 
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BARNARD  COLLGE  ; A NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  ANNEX 

Miss  Ella  Weed,  Barnard  college  — The  Eiiglisli  affili- 

ated colleges  and  the  Harvard  annex  have  tliis  in  cotninon  : they 
have  no  official  connection  with  the  colleges  to  which  they  are 
annexed;  at  no  point  does  the  parent  college  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  work,  and  in  no  case  does  it  grant  the  degree.  The 
word  annex  applied  to  Barnard  college  is  almost  a misnomer.  It  is 
better  described  by  a name  to  which  it  has  no  legal  right,  as  the 
Columbia  school  of  arts  for  women.  Columbia  conducts  all  examina- 
tions fur  entrances  and  in  course;  Columbia  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  instruction,  and  Columbia  gives  its  degrees  to  the  students 
of  Barnard  college  upon  jirecisely  the  same  terms  as  to  its  men 
students.  One  college  does  the  same  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Columbia  faculty  at  Madison  avenue  and  44th  street,  that  the 
other  is  doing. 

Barnard  college  was  not  planted  by  the  op]n’ession  of  Columbia,  it 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  Columbia’s  unprecedented  generosity  in 
giving  women,  first  of  all,  what  other  colleges  have  persistently  re- 
fused— equal  honors  for  equal  work.  It  exists  to-day  not  by  the 
courtesy  of  individual  members  of  the  faculty,  but  by  the  cordial 
support  of  the  president  and  government  of  Columbia  college. 

Coeducation  seems  to  be  larsfely  a matter  of  longitude.  In  com- 
munities where  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  up  to  the  time 
of  entering  college,  the  coeducational  college  is  natui'al,  simple,  and 
therefore,  successful.  This  is  not  the  common  training  in  the  large, 
or  even  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  east — ^when  after  all,  the  question 
is  one  of  manners,  rather  than  of  morals  or  education,  it  is  attended 
with  so  many  complications  that  the  doubtful  result  seems  hardly 
worth  the  price. 

Barnard  college  was  founded  in  the  belief  that  an  annex  whose 
parent  college  guarded  the  dignity  of  its  degree,  not  by  refusing 
it, — but  by  testing  tlie  work  which  led  to  it, — would  be  not  the 
transition  between  the  separate  and  the  coeducational  college,  but 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

What  is  the  essential  of  coeducation?  Identity  of  standard  for 
men  and  women?  Barnard  has  that,  and  she  has  the  Columhia 
degree  in  evidence  of  that  identity'. 

What  is  the  essential  of  the  separate  college  ? TheVecognition  of 
accepted  social  standards  in  throwing  every  safeguard  around  the 
girlhood  of  its  students.  Barnard  does  that  and  more.  It  gives  the 
girls  of  New  York  city  college  training  in  their  own  homes.  In  so 
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doing,  it  ]iuts  the  social  responsibility  where  at  least  a part  of  it 
belongs,  upon  the  fatliers  and  mothers. 

To  Cornell  and  Ann  Arbor,  we  say  we  shall  be  very  proud  if  we 
can  some  day  show  such  women  as  you  are  sending  to  Coh'imbia  to 
get  masters’  and  doctors’  degrees.  Is  their  training  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  instructor’s  desk  or  the  students’  benches?  To  other 
annexes  who  sometimes  accuse  us  of  placing  an  undue  value  on  the 
degree,  vve  say : No,  it  is  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Harvard  who 
put  the  undue  value  on  the  degree  when  they  refuse  it  to  the 
students  the}'  have  themselves  educated.  Columbia  has  said  to  more 
than  one  Harvard  annex  woman,  “ You  have  had  a Harvard  educa- 
tion. You  have  the  essential  which  we  demand  as  a basis  for  higher 
honors.  The  degree  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp,  an  education’s  an 
education  for  a’  that;  but  in  the  world’s  market,  guineas  are  more 
convenient  than  nuggets.  You  shall  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  and  delay  of  waiting  while  every  shopkeeper  weighs  and 
tests  your  treasure  and  cross-examines  you  as  to  where  you  got  it 
and  how  you  came  by  it.” 

To  Yassar,  alma  mater  of  all  women’s  colleges,  we  say:  “ Your 
youngest  child  sees  no  other  way  to  feel  sure  that  she  has  had  what 
college  training  means  for  a man,  except  to  have  her  work  judged 
by  the  same  court  which  passes  upon  his.  No  endowment  can  give 
you  the  130  years  of  Columbia’s  inheritance,  which  we  share.” 

Organization  and  resources  already  tested  for  more  than  a century 
are  ours.  We  are  a part  of  a great  university,  which  under  its 
present  government  is  pushing  forward  along  lines  of  progress  with 
a directness  and  vigor,  which  promise  unmistakably  to  attract  and 
absorb  all  that  is  best  in  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

COEDUCATION  AT  CORNELL 

Ex-Pres.  Andrew-D.  White  — I shall  try  to  keep  from  intrud- 
ing m}^  own  personal  views  on  this  subject  as  much  as  possible  and 
give  simply  and  solely  the  results  of  our  experience  at  Cornell,  to  which 
young  women  are  admitted  and  have  been  admitted  during  nearly 
all  the  years  of  its  existence.  A word  of  history  to  show  you  how  the 
institution  fell  into  it.  Mr  Cornell,  the  founder,  was  a member  of 
the  society  of  friends,  or  had  been  till  he  married  a lady  from  outside, 
and  then  his  relations  to  the  societv  were  somewhat  changed.  His 
feeling  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women,  and  in 
the  very  short  speech  which  he  gave  at  the  opening  of  the  univer- 
sity, he  took  very  moderate  ground  in  favor  of  such  admission.  At 
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the  same  time  without  consultation  with  him,  and  without  havdng  thu 
slightest  intimation  of  what  was  to  he  in  his  speech,  I took  some- 
what similar  ground.  I will  novv  put  mj  experience  and  knowledge 
before  this  Convocation,  and  I think  it  will  have  the  effect  to  prick 
a bubble  of  considerable  size  that  is  generally  blown  when  thiscpies- 
tion  is  discussed. 

Some  of  you  who  read  French  literature  wnll  recall  the  case  of 
the  great  amazement  of  the  man  who,  being  instructed  by  some  one 
whom  he  had  employed  to  make  him  an  educated  gentleman  as  to 
the  distinction  between  prose  and  verse,  said,  “ Why,  by  my  soul,  I 
have  been  talking  prose  all  my  life.”  So  with  education  ; coeduca- 
tion has  been  the  rule  in  the  academies  and  normal  schools  in  this 
and  surrounding  states  from  time  immemorial.  Young  man,  I call 
your  special  attention  to  this  fact,  and  see  how  much  real  fear,  how 
much  prejudice  it  knocks  out  of  the  discussion  when  I say  to  you  : 
young  men  and  women  of  marriageable  age  from  distant  homes  have 
come  together  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and  normal  schools  of 
the  New  England  states  and  of  this  state,  and  so  far  as  I can  learn 
from  the  predecessor  of  our  esteemed  secretary,  no  scandals  have 
ever  occurred.  The  relations  between  the  sexes  in  these  institutions 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Allow  me  to  recall  one  little  mat- 
ter of  history  which  had  great  effect  on  myself,  and  you  will  pardon 
me  for  making  it  a bit  of  personal  history.  My  own  mother  was 
one  of  the  most  conservative  women  I have  ever  known,  caring  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  what  we  generally  call  modern  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  On  our  way  home  from  the  opening  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity she  said,  “Of  all  these  things,  on  one  matter  you  are  right. 
That  is  the  matter  of  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  to- 
gether.” She  said,  I was  sent  to  as  good  a boarding  school  as 
there  w'as  in  New  England,  and  the  education  I received  was  fairly 
good,  but  the  best  education  by  far  I ever  received,  I received  at  the 
Cortland  academy  where  I sat  on  the  benches  near  and  studied  side 
by  side  with  such  men  as  afterward  became  Judge  Lane,  Judge  Nelson, 
Judge  Ira  Harris,  who  afterward  became  senator  of  this  state,  and 
Judge  Wheeler.”  That  had  an  effect  on  my  mind  ; but  still  women 
were  not  admitted.  We  had  a consultation  with  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  it.  At  last  Mr  Henry  W. 
Sage  came  to  me  and  said  : “ I believe  with  you  in  the  matter  and 
when  you  are  ready  for  the  admission  of  women,  I will  back  you 
up.”  The  time  came  when  I thought  we  were  ready.  Mr  Sage 
came  forward  with  a gift  of  j$300,000  to'^put  up  a building  for  the 
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women,  and  so  endow  it  that  there  should  be  a lady  principal  and 
director  in  charge.  The  matter  was  brought  to  a focus  in  a very 
peculiar  way.  A lady  brought  in  one  of  the  certificates  for  state 
scholarship.  There  was  no  way  but  to  admit  her.  The  law  says 
persons.  It  did  not  say  men,  or  women,  it  said  persons.  I signed 
her  certificate  and  she  was  admitted.  She  was  an  established  fact. 
But  unfortunately,  there  was  no  place  where  she  could  live  on  col- 
lege hill.  She  had  to  climb  that  high  hill  and  after  a while  she  gave 
it  up.  She  came  to  me  and  said  she  was  very  sorry,  but  she  could 
not  stand  the  fatigue  in  winter  of  climbing  up  that  high  hill  and  so 
would  go  elsewhere.  The  question  then  came  up  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  They  discovered  some  inter- 
esting and  curious  things  bearing  on  this  problem. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  women  were  admitted,  I 
had  been  a professor.  I went  into  some  of  the  lecture  rooms,  while 
visiting  the  place  after  I left  the  university,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I found  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  order  of  the  whole 
establishment.  As  I afterwards  said  to  some  of  my  friends,  the 
difference  between  the  University  of  Michigan  when  only  the 
men  were  admitted  and  when  men  and  women  recited  in  the 
Siiiue  recitation  rooms,  was  the  difference  between  the  smoking-car 
and  the  car  back  of  it.  Then  we  got  a little  bit  of  testimony  which 
was  all  the  more  valuable.  There  was  a janitor  in  my  time  whose 
soul  was  greatly  vexed  by  the  students,  and  as  I met  him  one  day 
after  women  were  admitted  I said  to  him,  “ Jolly,  do  the  students 
stilll  make  life  a burden  to  you,  as  they  used  to  do  ? ” “ Oh  no,” 

he  said,  “ I don’t  have  any  more  trouble.  You  see  the  boys  can’t 
rush  each  other  through  the  halls,  nor  rush  me  down  the  stairs,  be- 
cause the  girls  are  there.” 

In  regal’d  to  Cornell  university,  allow  me  to  say  that  by  a curious 
law  we  have  generally  about  10  per  cent  of  our  students  young  women. 
Thus,  when  we  had  450  students,  about  45  were  women  ; and  now 
that  we  have  1400  students,  we  have  about  140  women.  They  live 
in  a building  by  themselves,  under  admirable  care.  There  are  cer- 
tain regulations  to  which  they  cheerfully  agree  ; regulations  as  to 
visiting  public  places,  etc.,  those  which  would  occur  to  any  reason- 
able person. 

Now  I wish  to  say  that  I am  no  dogmatizer  in  regard  to  coeduca- 
tion. It  would  be  a misfortune  if  all  were  educated  in  the  same  way. 
I know  a family  in  which  there  are  two  daughters.  One  of  these 
girls  would  naturally  be  sent  to  a coeducational  college  ; nothing 
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moi'e  natiu’al.  The  other  was  largely  a ci'eature  of  impulse,  of 
imagination,  and  more  fitted  to  go  to  a young  ladles’  boarding  school. 
We  do  not  propose  in  coeducational  colleges  to  weaken  your  board- 
ing schools.  We  think  it  requires  a great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a 
young  girl  to  go  to  a university.  But  few  will  undertake  it  and  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not  well  to  lay  stones  in  the  way  of  those  who  do 
undertake  it. 

In  regard  to  the  letting  down  of  character,  of  culture  and  of  lady- 
like feeling  of  those  who  go  to  coeducational  colleges,  I think  my 
friend  who  urges  the  possibility  of  that  is  most  wofully  mistaken. 
Let  me  recall  just  two  cases.  An}"  of  you  who  know  Miss  Alice 
Freeman,  now  Mrs  Palmer  of  Harvard,  or  Miss  Katharine  Coman, 
and  I might  add  others,  will  see  in  a moment  how  unjust  this  is. 
Oberlin  was  the  first  college  that  satisfied  me  that  the  admission  of 
women  does  not  make  a man  less  manlj',  for  although  women  have 
been  admitted  therefrom  the  earliest  time,  that  was  the  only  college 
from  which  the  men  poured  themselves  out  into  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  when  the  civil  war  came  on. 

It  has  been  said  liere  that  the  young  men  are  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  women.  Now  as  my  friend  from  Cook  academy  very 
justly  said,  I do  not  consider  young  men  as  absolutel}'  infallible  on 
all  questions  of  faith  and  morals,  or  in  all  questions  of  college  dis- 
cipline. I think  there  are  some  better  standards  of  authority.  It  is 
not  in  accordance  strictly  with  the  truth  to  say  that  all,  or  even  the 
majority,  of  the  \oung  men  in  our  colleges  are  opposed  to  it;  but  it 
is  true  that  a very  large  numbe]'  are  opposed  to  it,  and  this  is  natural. 
If  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the  vernacular,  coeducation  is  not  “ the 
nobby  thing.”  Harvard  is  not  for  it.  Oxford  has  not  adopted  it; 
English  Cambridge  has  not  adopted  it ; how  on  earth  could  Harvard 
be  for  it  ? In  my  experience,  a large  majority  of  our  thoughtful, 
manly,  sturdy  young  men  are  quietlj'  for  it  and  see  the  advan- 
tages of  it. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  point  to  be  noted  save  one. 
A remark  was  made  that  strictly  and  logically  we  ought  to  have 
women  professors.  Well,  this  has  been  done.  One  of  the  most 
famous  professors  that  ever  lived  was  Olympia  Morata,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  and  if  we  could  produce  a professor  of  science 
like  Mary  Somerville,  we  should  l)e  willing  to  elect  her  to  a pro- 
fessorship in  Cornell. 

One  point  has  been  left  untouched.  It  shows  how  much  discus- 
sion there  can  be  about  a subject  by  a number  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
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of  the  country  on  educational  matters,  and  yet  leave  the  one  point, 
the  most  dangerous  point  which  has  occurred  to  us  who  have  had 
occasion  to  know  something  of  it,  untouched,  that  is  the  question  of 
woman’s  health.  This  is  a very  serious  question.  I would  rather 
have  the  women  of  this  country  know  nothing  of  the  alphabet,  if  in 
learning  the  alphabet  they  became  sickly  and  unlit  to  be  the  mothers 
of  the  future  race.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  more  conscientious 
than  men  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  danger  from  the  mental  strain 
on  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  ought  not  to  have  it.  There  is 
truth  in  that,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
A woman  physician  should  be  with  the  women  students  to  see  that 
they  observe  the  rules  of  health  and  to  reiterate  over  and  over  again 
the  importance  of  preserving  health  above  all  things,  and  to  advise 
them,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  their  health  suffering  from  their 
work,  to  leave  it  at  once.  The  general  testimony  is  that  their  health 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  when  they  entered,  because  of  the  i-egular 
life  of  the  college. 

I see  room  for  the  annex,  for  the  boarding  school ; I see  admirable 
work  to  be  done  by  the  colleges  for  women ; but  1 maintain  that 
there  is  a field  in  some  of  the  larger  universities  for  the  instruction 
of  women  who  have  a decided  taste  for  work  in  certain  departments 
which  the  other  colleges  established  for  women  as  yet  afford  them  no 
means  of  doing. 

RELATION  OF  A COEDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  TO  ITS  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Miss  Alla  W.  Foster,  Boston,  Mass.  — What  shall  be  the  rela- 
tion of  the  coeducational  university  to  its  women  students?  Shall 
this’relation  be  parental  ? Shall  a home  be  made  for  them,  with  the 
motherly  care,  the  restraints,  the  training,  which  that  word  implies? 
Or  shall  they  be  left,  as  the  men  are  left,  to  regulate  their  lives  as 
they  please,  entirely  free  from  rules  other  than  those  which  the 
general  demands  of  good  order  require  ? 

Most  of  the  smaller  colleges  have  provided  boarding  houses  for 
their  young  women,  and  have  made  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
to  infuse  the  home  spirit  into  tbesocial  life  of  the  students.  One,  at 
least,  of  the  large  universities,  Cornell,  has  adopted  this  policy,  while 
two  of  them,  Michigan  and  Boston,  have  placed  the  women,  socially 
as  well  as  intellectnalljq  on  the  same  basis  as  the  men.  A careful 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  would  be  instructive,  but 
for  this  I have  not  time.  All  I can  hope  to  do  is  to  throw  out  a few 
thoughts  suggested  to  me  by  my  knowledge  of  Cornell  as  one  of  its 
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alumnae,  and  by  a somewliat  close  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  the  other  system  at  Boston  and  at  Michigan  universities.  If  there 
is  anything  to  be  learned  by  a study  of  the  facts,  and  if  any  help  can 
come  from  their  discussion,  this  is  the  very  moment  when  the  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  up  by  such  a body  as  jmurs,  for  at  this  moment 
tiie  policy  of  Chicago  and  of  Stanford  universities  is  forming,  and 
their  relations  toward  their  women  students  is  not  one  of  the  least 
difficult  of  their  ])roblems. 

Coeducation  is  an  unqualified  success  at  Michigan  and  at  Boston. 
There  has  never  been  a moment’s  doubt  as  to  its  immediate,  as  well 
as  its  ultimate,  triumph.  The  character  of  the  young  women  has 
been  high,  their  deportment  ladylike,  their  scholarship  fine.  As  far 
as  I can  learn,  no  case  has  arisen  calling  for  severe  discipline.  Both 
professors  and  male  students  have  been  friendly  and  helpful,  treat- 
ing tlie  women  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student  body.  But  coedu- 
cation has  not  been  a complete  success  at  Cornell.  While  most  of 
the  women  have  been  everything  that  could  be  desired,  a few  have 
been  frivolous  and  undignified,  and,  in  the  eases  of  two  of  them  at 
least,  severe  disciphnary  measures  liave  been  necessary.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  many  of  the  students  have  always  been  hos- 
tile to  the  system,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  this  difference  in  results 
at  tl^e  three  universities  is  due  to  mere  accident,  or  that  the  women 
of  New  York  are  less  high  minded  and  serious  than  those  of  Michi- 
gan and  Massachusetts.  Let  us  ratlier  seek  for  the  cause  in  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  existing  at  these  institutions. 

When  the  Sage  building  at  Cornell  was  ready  for  use,  it  w^as 
named  “Sage  college  for  women,”  and  the  impression  (now  happily 
corrected)  was  given  in  the  register  that  it  was  a sejiarate  institution, 
though  connected  with  the  university  and  receiving  the  benefit  of 
its  lectures,  laboratories,  and  degrees.  Its  students  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a family  whose  head  should  have  careful  supervision  of  the 
family  life.  This  attractive  but  sornewdiat  misleading  notice  brought 
its  natural  results.  Parents  sent  girls  to  Sage  college  who  would 
nevei-  have  sent  them  to  Cornell  tiniversity,  girls  whose  place  was  a 
boarding  school,  or,  at  best,  a woman’s  college.  It  is  tbe  presence 
of  a few  such  frivolous  girls  which  has,  I appi’ehend,  caused  even 
some  of  the  friends  of  coeducation  at  Cornell  to  suspend  judgment. 

With  the  character  of  college  men  so  far  below  the  ideal  standard 
of  true  manliness  as  we  find  it  everywhere,  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
woman  who  becomes  the  fellow  student  of  such  men  must  be  much 
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above  the  average  girl  in  strength  and  dignity,  else  not  only  will 
her  own  womanhood  fare  hard,  but  she  will  help  to  lower  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral -tone  of  the  university.  This  necessity  being 
granted,  it  follows  that  every  coeducational  institution  should  en- 
deavor to  attract  to  its  classes  only  the  very  choicest  of  the  women 
students, — those  whose  fineness  of  moral  fiber  will  prove  an  armor 
of  defense  against  coarse  natures  and  whose  high  intellectual  aims 
will  leave  no  time  or  desire  for  silliness  and  disorder.  If  a univer- 
sity “matronizes”  its  women,  such  women  will  come  as  need  ma- 
tronizinff,  and  that  chassis  fatal  to  the  success  of  coeducation.  Let 
such  women  be  educated,  by  all  means,  but  let  them  not  be  coedu- 
cated. 

If  Chicago  and  Stanford  universities  will  take  a lesson  from  the 
experience  of  institutions  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it 
will  be  well  for  them  and  for  the  women  of  the  country. 


COEDUCATION  AT  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  D.  A.  Blakeslee  — It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  in 
this  discussion  for  me  to  add  an}’^  further  remarks.  The  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  have  preceded  me  have  stolen  nearly  all  of  my  thun- 
der. The  line  of  argument  that  I had  thought  to  take  has  been 
used  on  three  different  occasions  already  this  afternoon.  Therefore 
it  is  hardly  necessary,  as  I said  at  first,  for  me  to  repeat  that.  I may 
then  more  properly,  perhaps,  stand  before  you  as  a witness  on  the 
stand  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  idea  in  one  locality.  To 
avoid  being  put  in  a corner  let  me  ask  my  own  questions,  so  I shall 
be  sure  to  be  ready  to  answer  them. 

What  was  the  extent  of  coeducation  at  Alfred  ? First,  consistency. 
There  is  no  sex  in  education.  There  is  no  sex  in  the  human  mind. 
Since  the  utterance  that  in  heaven  there  is  no  marriage  or  giving  in 
marriage,  it  has  been  true  and  will  be  true  that  there  is  no  sex  in 
respect  to  the  human  mind.  I am  well  aware  of  the  strong  argu- 
ments that  have  been  offered  this  afternoon  in  respect  to  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  human  mind ; but  I claim  that  the  peculiarities  of 
mind  areas  various  among  men  themselves  and  among  women  them- 
selves as  between  men  and  women,  and  therefore  that  the  argument 
based  on  the  foundation  of  sex  is  not  strong  in  itself.  Hence  we 
took  the  ground,  to  be  consistent,  that  we  must  offer  the  light  to 
whosoever  applies.  When  a person  applied  for  admission  in  the 
university  he  was  to  be  received  provided  he  brought  the  requisite 
credentials. 
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Second,  I would  offer  as  our  intent  the  same  reason  that  was  offered 
for  the  female  college;  a home.  In  the  family  which  I know  better 
than  any  other  there  is  no  boj",  and  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that 
there  is  a serious  lack  in  many  respects  in  that  family  on  that  account. 
I know  also  that  if  you  are  to  have  an  ideal  home  you  must  have  that 
home  composed  of  such  elements  as  make  up  the  life  of  man,  and 
that  can  not  be  secured  unless  you  have  in  it  both  sexes.  Our  in- 
tent was  to  educate.  There  is  a field  for  every  school  that  has  started 
in  our  great  commonwealth.  Those  schools  arose  because  there  was 
a call  for  them.  There  is  a call  for  every  school  founded,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  attended  by  boys  or  by  girls.  Our 
school  was  founded  because  there  were  young  peo])le  in  that  locality 
growing  up  to  take  an  active  part  in  future  activities.  It  follows 
thus  that  this  school  should  educate  those  who  belong  to  that  sec- 
tion, whether  male  or  female. 

COEDUCATION  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde  — Since  our  normal  schools  were  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  teachers,  the  wisdom  of  having 
coeducation  pn  these  schools  must  depend  on  this  question,  can  we 
by  this  means  secure  better  trained  teachers  ? From  a long  experi- 
ence in  norma!  school  work  1 am  positive  that  coeducation  in  nor- 
mal schools  is  best  for  the  young  men,  best  for  the  young  women, 
best  for  the  jiublic  schools,  best  for  the  state,  but  I will  simply  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  advantages  that  coeducation  in  normal 
schools  has  for  young  women. 

In  the  first  place  better  work  will  be  done  by  the  students  if  there 
are  mixed  classes  of  young  men  and  young  women.  The  students 
in  our  normal  schools  are  of  mature  age,  and  many  in  every  class  are 
teachers  of  several  years’  experience.  Students  of  this  age  and  ex- 
perience gain  quite  as  much  from  one  another,  both  in  the  class- 
room and  out  of  it,  as  they  do  from  their  teachers.  Subjects  brought 
before  tbe  class  for  discussion  are  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
view,  opinions  are  exchanged,  and  experiences  compared.  Thus  a 
broader  outlook  is  gained  and  an  element  of  strength  added  to  the 
work. 

Then  again,  pupils  in  mixed  schools  not  only  do  better,  stronger 
work,  but  they  receive  better  instruction.  I do  not  mean  that  nor- 
mal schools  having  mixed  classes  have  better  teachers  than  other 
schools  where  the  two  sexes  are  taught  separately,  but  that  the 
teachers  in  those  schools  will  teach  better.  It  is  said  that  the 
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teacher  makes  the  class,  and  this  is  true  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  class  makes  the  teacher.  Let  a teacher,  man 
or  woman,  enter  a class  of  bright,  enthusiastic,  earnest  young  women, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  any  of  our  normal  schools,  and  he  or  she 
can  not  help  doing  good  work,  but  let  that  same  teacher  enter  a 
class  made  up  not  alone  of  young  women  but  of  young  men  as  well, 
and  he  or  she  will  do  far  better  work. 

All  women  teachers  have  an  interest  in  coeducation  in  normal 
schools.  It  leads  indirectly  to  a more  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  work  as  teachers,  and  to  a readier  recognition  of  it  on  the  part 
of  school  officers.  The  number  of  school  principals,  school  superin- 
tendents, school  commissioners,  and  even  in  some  place  members  of 
boards  of  education  who  have  had  normal  training  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. These  officials  having  themselves  been  intelligent  co- 
workers with  young  women  in  the  classroom,  grappling  together 
difficult  problems  and  putting  in  practice  the  principles  studied,  will 
waste  no  time  in  debating  the  question  whether  a woman  can  teach 
in  other  than  primary  grades,  but  will  welcome  her  to  any  position 
for  which  she  is  fitted. 

MISSION  OF  THE  COEDUCATIONAL  ACADEMY 

Prin.  John  Greene  — I suppose  it  will  not  be  entirely  out  of 
place  if  some  of  us  count  ourselves  in  the  witness-box  and  give  tes- 
timony. 

I was  trained  for  college  in  a boys’  school,  and  took  my  college 
course  in  a boys’  school.  I think  for  me  it  was  a misfortune  that 
my  preparatory  course  at  least  was  not  taken  in  a coeducational 
school.  After  beginning  my  teaching  I was  in  a boys’  school  for 
three  years;  afterwards  I was  at  the  head  of  a coeducational  school 
for  seven  years  ; and  now  I have  the  honor  to  repi-esent  what  is 
known  as  a boys’  school  ; but  we  have  girls  in  it  all  the  time. 

To  take  up  directly  the  subject  named,  I call  your  attention  to 
this  line  of  thought.  They  tell  us  that  something  like  two  thirds  of 
the  people  have  come  to  live  in  cities;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  one 
third  that  do  not.  Let  us  remember  that  the  boys  and  girls  growing 
up  in  our  rural  districts  have  in  them  some  of  the  best  blood  and 
brain  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  lads  who  are  growing  up 
amid  the  green  fields  are  in  some  sense  the  hope  of  the  country. 
They  are  likely  to  grow  np  with  the  best  constitutions,  and,  pro- 
vided they  have  special  opportunities  set  before  them,  they  are 
likely  to  achieve  great  successes  in  the  future, — such  as  were  at- 
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tained  by  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  and  other  men  who  have  come  from 
humble  surroundings.  If  these  boys  and  girls  are  to  have  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  they  need,  they  must  go  away  from  home. 
We  can  not  have  a thoroughly  well  equipped  academy  in  every  vil- 
lage throughout  the  land.  The  next  question  is,  How  must  the 
school  be  organized  to  which  parents  can  be  willing  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls,  and  have  them  wholly  out  of  their  oversight? 
No  parent  would  think  of  sending  his  boy  or  girl  to  a dis- 
tant town  to  board  with  a family  who  are  strangers ; besides 
the  town  authorities  do  not  want  these  outside  pupils  in  their 
school.  Therefore,  the  boy  and  the  girl  must  be  sent  to  the 
school  that  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  the  home.  Every 
school  should  offer  intellectual  cultuj-e,  of  course  ; but  it 
shoulij  also  offer  proper  opportunities  for  social  training.  It  ought 
to  keep  that  which  has  been  carefully  imparted  in  a good  home ; or, 
as  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case,  the  school  should  be  prepared  to  give 
the  social  culture  which  the  parents  of  this  boy  or  girl  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquii’e  in  their  young  days,  and  which,  therefore, 
their  children  must  get  when  they  go  away  to  school,  if  they  get  it 
at  all. 

The  question  conies.  Can  we  afford,  is  there  any  prospect  that  this 
generation  or  the  next  can  afford,  to  build  as  many  thoroughly 
equipped  schools  for  boys,  and  as  many  more  for  girls  as  are  needed 
for  the  suitable  training  of  these  young  people,  who  must  get  their 
jireparation  for  college  and  university  away  frotn  home  ? I believe 
the  question  answers  itself  the  moment  it  is  asked. 

If  this  generation  or  the  next  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  girls  wlio  are  worthy  of  this  training,  they  must  do  it  by  estab- 
lishing coeducational  academies,  with  competent  faculties,  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  noble  character.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  whatever  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  merits  of  coeducation 
in  college  or  university,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  coeducational 
academies  are  not  only'  to  be  encouraged,  but  to  be  hoped  for  and 
prayed  for  in  every  section  of  our  broad  land. 

EFFECT  ON  HEALTH  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

Miss  Florence  M.  Cushing,  trustee,  Vassar  coUeye  — In  trac- 
ing the  progress  of  thought  in  this  country  along  any  special  line,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  fanatics  at 
the  one  extreme  and  fast-fossilizing  conservatives  at  the  other,  the 
great  common  sense  of  the  people  finally  asserts  itself.  W e refer  to 
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that  element  of  our  nation  which  does  no  talking,  does  j'bnt* little 
thinking,  hut  in  its  slow  sturdy  way  sifts  unconsciously  from  , out 
the  chaff  sent  out  by  printing  press  and  from  public  platform  the 
golden  grains  of  truth.  In  no  way  has  this  been  more  marked  than 
in  the  general  judgment  as  to  the  effects  of  the  higher  education  on 
the  physical  health  of  women.  Twenty  five  years  ago  there  were  no 
facts  with  which  to  refute  or  confirm  the  testimony  of  theorists. 
The  strong  force  of  medical  authority,  that  best  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  to  pronounce  on  its  vital  question,  was  ranged  almost  sav. 
agely  on  tlie  opposing  side.  Its  doctrine:  “Educate  your  women, 
a ruined  race-pliysique  the  result,”  was  heard  on  every  side.  Public 
judgment  did  indeed  seem  to  swerve  to  their  standard!  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  weight  of  opinion  compounded  of  prejudice  and  honest 
conviction  as  well,  still  young  women  went  to  college.  Given  the 
opportunity  for  the  higher  education,  and  from  the  students  flocking 
to  the  colleges  came  the  quick  common-sense  answer  to  the  question, 
shall  women  endowed  with  mental  possibilities  the  equivalent,  if 
not  the  equal  of  men,  lack  the  physical  power  to  develop  them  ? In 
the  very  year  when  the  tide  culminated  in  Dr  Clarke’s  Sex  in  educa- 
tion, plans  for  two  new  wmmen’s  colleges  were  crystallizing  and 
Vassal-  still  counted  her  400  students.  Since  that  time,  the  debate 
has  gradually  drifted  away  from  its  original  ground,  until  now  the 
mooted  question  is  not,  shall  our  young  women  have  opportunities 
for  the  higher  education,  but  what  shall  that  education  be  and  under 
what  conditions  pursued  ? How  has  this  change  been  brought 
about?  Largely  by  refuting  the  opinion  of  prejudiced  opponents 
and  theorists,  by  stubborn  facts.  Sixteen  years  after  Vassar  college 
was  founded,  the  Association  of  collegiate  alnmnie  was  formed,  a 
unique  association  of  college  women,  composed  of  graduates  of  nine 
universities  and  colleges,  united  for  practical  educational  work.  It 
is  significant  that  the  first  work  entered  upon  was  the  collection  of 
statistics  bearing  on  the  health  of  college  women.  The  work  of  the 
committee  in  charge  composed  of  representatives  of  ]2  different  col- 
leges and  universities,  extended  over  three  years.  It  was  conducted 
in  a wholly  impartial  spirit  and  with  a care  and  insight  of  which 
the  association  may  well  be  proud.  It  was  the  first,  and  untq 
within  the  past  year  the  oidy  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  facts  themselves.  Forty  questions  relating  to 
physical  health  were  prepared  under  the  counsel  of  widely  differing 
authorities,  chiefly  medical. 

These  were  submitted  to  1290  college  women  graduates  scattered 
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over  the  country ; 54  per  cent  returned  full  replies,  a much  larger 
ju’opoi’tion  of  returns  than  is  usually  the  case.  As  proof  that  the 
data  were  tabulated  according  to  the  best  statistical  methods,  it  needs 
onlj^  to  be  stated  that  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mass. 
Bureau  of  statistics,  then  presided  over  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Passing  over  the  manifold  and  interesting  side  issues  which  were 
evolved  from  these  statistics,  it  will  sutiice  to  repeat  Col.  Wright’s 
carefully  guarded  statement  made  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exhaustive 
report : 

‘‘  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  women  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  seem  to  show  as  the  result  of  their  college  studies  and 
duties,  any  marked  difference  in  general  health  from  the  average  health 
likely  to  be  reported  by  an  equal  number  of  women  engaged  in  other 
kinds  of  work,  or,  in  fact,  of  women  generally  without  regard  to 
occujiation  followed.” 

In  some  respects,  the  results  obtained  from  these  data  suffered 
from  having  no  corresponding  ones  with  which  to  draw  comparison. 
In  the  recent  valuable  report  on  the  health  statistics  of  women  stu- 
dents of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  their  sisters,  this  defect  has 
been  removed.  Here  we  have  data  relating  not  only  to  college 
women,  but  also  a parallel  series  of  statistics  obtained  from  members 
of  the  same  families  as  the  individual  students,  nearest  them  in  age, 
but  not  having  pursued  university  courses  of  study.  From  the  41 
tallies  prepared  from  these  statistics  we  have  results  which  argue 
even  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  college  education  as  to  its  effects 
upon  health,  the  students  in  the  aggregate  maintaining  a higher 
standard  of  health  than  their  sisters. 

We  have  preferred  to  refer  to  this  hotly  disputed  question  from 
the  ground  of  fact  rather  than  that  of  theory . W e have  had 
enough  of  a 'priori  argumentation  to  last  for  another  generation  at 
least.  But  it  is  specially  desirable  that  too  much  should  not  be 
claimed  for  such  statistics  as  those  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  the 
spirit  of  the  investigators  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  has 
been  so  unpartisan  that  it  has  inspired  great  confidence  even  in  the 
minds  of  skeptics  in  the  results  obtained.  At  the  same  time  the 
nature  of  the  research  is  such  and  the  numbers  at  present  necessarily 
so  limited,  tliat  it  would  be  wholly  unscientific  to  draw  definite  and 
comprehensive  conclusions  from  such  data  as  are  possible  to  obtain. 
But  what  has  been  accomplished  beyond  cavil  is  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  shoulders  of  the  opponents  of  the  higher 
education.  Until  an  array  of  adverse  testimony,  collected  with 
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equal  care  and  tabulated  wdtli  equal  impartiality  has  been  set  forth, 
we  need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  physique  of  our  college  women. 
The  vital  question  now  is  with  the  higher  education  for  women 
as  with  that  of  men  : Tiolo  to  secure  the  best  physical  development 
of  the  individual  student  during  college  and  university  life.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  claim,  but  the  college  woman  of  to-day  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  nniversity  education  fulfils  for  woman  the  larger 
mission  of  a higher  physical  as  well  as  higher  intellectual  develop- 
ment. It  is  her  hope  that  she  may  never  forget  the  historic  words 
so  often  quoted : “ To  be  as  good  as  our  fathers,  we  must  be 

better.” 


ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 

Prof.  Mary  W.  Whitney  — I entertain  the  ho})e  that  I may 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  discussion  of  sex  in  education  will  have 
passed  away,  will  have  given  place  to  the  discussion  of  individuality 
in  education.  That  such  a discussion  should  arise  is  natural  enough  ; 
it  must  needs  follow  in  order  of  development  on  the  question.  Shall 
girls  be  educated  at  all  ? I am  patient  with  its  passing  phase,  rec- 
ognizing also  that  it  is  not  without  a certain  significance. 

I am  ready  to  acknowledge  a real  value  in  the  query,  “Is  it  desira- 
ble that  a young  woman  should  study  science?”  And  my  answer 
differs  from  that  frequently  given.  I see  many  reasons  why  she 
should  study  science.  I am  convinced  myself  that  scientific  study 
is  of  great  educational  value.  All  studies  can  be  regarded  from  two 
points  of  view,  as  a means  of  character  development,  and  as  a prepa- 
ration for  the  special  daily  tasks  of  after  life.  I regard  the  subject 
now  only  from  the  first  point  of  view  — its  efficacy  in  developing 
character. 

What  then  are  the  recognized  peculiarities  of  a woman’s  tempera- 
ment, weaknesses  perhaps  they  might  be  named  by  some  people; 
loherein  would  a modification  be  a gain  in  character?  We  knew 
these  feminine  peculiarities  quite  well  before  Mr  Howells  depicted 
them  with  so  skilful  a touch  ; indeed  with  so  loving  a touch,  for  it 
is  not  hard  to  perceive  that  the  inconsequential  woman  of  Mr  How- 
ells’ stories  is  a favorite  with  him.  He  would  be  loth,  I imagine, 
to  have  these,  in  his  opinion  charming  inconsistencies,  eliminated. 
He  would  have  a small  liking  for  a perfectly  self-possessed  woman, 
self-controlled  and  self-poised.  And  I fear  there  are  a good  many 
people  who  would  sympathize  with  him  in  this  preference  for  femi- 
nine inconsistencies  and  unreasonableness,  if  only  of  a sweet  and 
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gentle  order.  However,  in  an  educational  meeting  like  this  we  (!an 
with  safety  infer  that  this  point  given  would  not  be  maintained,  and 
that  good  judgment  and  self-control  would  be  preferred  to  unrea- 
sonableness, however  charming. 

Inow  a woman  is  by  this  common  representation,  more  emotional 
than  rational ; she  is  more  eager  than  self-contained.  She  is  gov- 
erned by  the  present  motive  and  blinded  to  the  remote  one.  She  is 
impatient  of  long  processes,  too  urgent  for  immediate  accomplish- 
ment; she  is  inexact  in  thought,  inexact  in  word.  She  “gushes” 
too  easily^  and  runs  too  easily  into  undue  enthusiasm.  Superficial 
feeling  finds  expression  in  superficial  language,  and  her  conversation 
abounds  in  misplaced  superlatives.  Some  unkind  person  has  said 
that  women  seem  to  have  no  moral  sense  in  the  use  of  words.  Of 
the  qualities  of  mind  subject  to  educational  training,  memory,  im- 
agination, feeling,  reason,  judgment,  it  would  lie  said,  that  memory, 
imagination  (in  its  lighter  forms)  and  feeling  were  predominant,  and 
that  reason  and  judgment  were  dormant  or  feebly  developed. 

Looking  to  educational  training  for  the  elimination  or  at  least 
modification  of  these  peculiarities  or  weaknesses  or  excesses  as  we 
may  choose  to  name  them,  what  course  of  study,  the  literary  or  the 
scientific,  is  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  desired  result?  Personally 
I am  not  willing  to  concede  tliat  there  is  any  course  of  study,  literary 
or  linguistic,  which  thoroughly  pursued  will  not  train  reason  and 
judgment  as  well  as  the  other  qualities.  Still,  if  so  pursued,  that  is, 
with  the  exact  or  exhaustive  methods  first  applied  to  science  only, 
we  say  they  are  scientifically  pursued  ; and  when  our  imaginary 
objector  demands  a literary  or  a non-scientific  course  for  a girl  he 
does  not  mean  this  kind  of  treatment ; he  means  the  older  methods 
which  appeal  mainly  to  memory  and  feeling.  It  will  generally  be 
acknowledged  then  T think,  that  scientific  study  calls  reason  and 
judgment  into  play  in  a superior  degree.  It  demands  a definite  con- 
clusion, definitely  stated.  What  one  wishes  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  result  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Personal  feeling, 
personal  preference  must  be  put  aside. 

The  fact,  the  thing  must  be  looked  at  alone  and  our  feeling  about 
it  can  onlv  vitiate  the  process  of  thought  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
reached.  No  vague  surmise  can  hold  place.  The  fact  is  so,  or  it  is 
not  so.  (One  must  learn  to  state  clearly  and  simply,  because  the 
thought  must  be  clear.)  Then,  too,  judgment  must  be  held  in  sus- 
pense. There  can  be  no  jumping  at  conclusions  ; — patience,  persist- 
ence in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand,^a  patient  return  to  the  task  after 
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failure.  One  must  pause  to  consider  whether  all  causes  are  taken 
into  account,  the  remote  as  well  as  the  near.  We  learn  more  speedily 
than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  sure  and  delinite  end  to  be  attained, 
that  rapid  siiiwey  and  hasty  conclusion  can  not  insure  correct  results. 
(It  is  equally  true  in  any  study  that  rapid  survey  and  hasty  conclu- 
sion can  not  insure  correct  results  ; but  because  oftentimes  in  a literary 
or  historic  or  linguistic  sub  ject  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  and 
authority,  the  dangers  of  hasty  thinking  are  not  so  forcibly  borne 
in  upon  the  mind.) 

One  may  grow  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  science,  and  indeed  a 
true  student  can  not  but  do*so,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a controlled 
enthusiasm,  because  one  can  not  easily  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
error. 

Again  it  is  of  great  advantage  for  a young  woman  to  deal  with 
things.  The  boy  by  the  very  habits  which  belong  to  a boy  begins  in 
his  boyhood  to  know  things  by  dealing  with  them.  The  girl  by  the 
habits  which  are  made  to  belong  to  her,  ceases  to  deal  with  things 
(outside  a limited  home  range)  at  an  equally  early  age.  The  boy 
gains  readiness  and  grasps  by  this  actual  contact  with  objects  about 
him.  The  girl  loses  them  and  grows  afraid  to  act. 

If,  then,  scientific  studies  develop  the  logical  and  judicial  faculties, 
how  inconsistent  are  those  who  would  debar  the  atirl  from  them.  I 
have  heard  more  than  once  statements  like  the  following  uttered  in 
close  succession  by  those  who  claim  to  understand  the  function  of 
education:  “ A girl  is  lacking  in  logical  understanding and  “ a 
girl  should  not  study  science.”  It  is  as  if  a gymnast  should  say  : 
“ Here  is  a weak  muscle  in  the  arm,  we  will  tie  it  down  to  the  side 
and  carefully  abstain  from  bringing  it  into  use.”  Furthermore  I 
believe  as  was  so  eloquently  presented  last  night,  that  the  study  of 
science  inculcates  to  a preeminent  degree  simplicity  and  directness 
of  mind.  One  learns  to  make  sharper  distinction  between  the  neces- 
sary and  the  unnecessary.  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell  used  to  say  to  her 
students  at  Vassar  college  when  she  heard  them  dwelling  unduly  on 
minor  matters  of  form  and  ceremony,  “ G-irls,  do  not  neglect  the 
infinities  for  the  infinitesimals.”  In  the  external  pressure  of  our 
American  social  life,  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  just  this  thing, 
neglecting  the  infinities  for  the  infinitesimals,  and  it  has  been  ray' 
experience  to  find  scientific  people  as  a class  unusually  simple  in  word 
and  action.  They  seem  to  have  gained,  whether  or  not  from  their 
devotion  to  science  I can  not  say,  a keener  sense  of  the  true  proportion 
of  things,  and  a just  estimate  of  real  values  that  is  restful  to  behold. 
29 
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One  otlier  practical  value  in  encouraging  the  study  of  science 
among  women  I am  inclined  to  mention,  though  it  falls  on  the  pro- 
fessional rather  than  the  educational  side.  It  would  be  a great  gain 
if  the  women  had  sufficient  scientilic  interest  and  knowledge  to  lead 
tlie  children  in  their  earliest  years  to  see  the  world  of  tilings  about 
them.  Thoreau  has  said  something  like  this  : “What  is  a course 
in  literature  or  science  or  poetry  or  the  most  admirable  routine  of 
life,  compared  with  the  discipline  of  seeing  always  what  is  to  be 
seen?'’  JN^eglect  in  forming  this  habit  of  intelligent  seeing  in  the 
beginning  years  can  never  be  made  up  for.  Most  of  us  are  blind 
walkers  through  the  world  of  Nature.  And  those  who  come  in  later 
years  to  love  natural  objects  must  gain  by  the  plodding  methods  of 
maturity  what  might  have  been  almost  unconsciously  acquired  by 
the  spontaneous  receptiveness  of  the  child-mind,  had  that  mind  been 
directed  to  use  its  senses,  to  move  open-eyed  and  open-eared  through 
the  play  ground  of  its  youth. 

SHOULD  INSTRUCTION  AS  TO  MANNERS  AND  DRESS  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE 

CURRICULUM  ? 

Mrs  Winifred  Edgerton  Merrill,  AJhary  — Allow  me,  Mr 
Chancellor  and  members  of  the  Convocation,  to  express  my  thanks 
for  this  op])ortunity  of  iiresenting  what  I consider  to  be  at  present 
the  most  pressing  and  by  far  the  most  important  ipiestion  in  the 
education  of  woman:  “ Should  instruction  as  to  manners  and  dress 
be  included’in  our  curriculum  ?” 

Our  common  e.xiierience  is  such  as  to  render  it  superfluous  forme 
to  indicate  the  value  of  iioliteness,  of  acquaintance  with  social  ordi- 
nances, in  short  of  all  that  gracious  and  kindly  consideration  for  the 
convenience,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  others  which  can  only  result 
from  attention  carefully  and  systematically  directed  to  questions  of 
coiartesy  and  good  breeding.  Moreover,  if  it  be  a pleasure  to  look 
upon  any  well-mannered  woman,  is  not  the  pleasure  greatly  enhanced 
if  her  body  be  clothed  harmoniously  ? And  can  a woman  more  easily 
attain  harmony  in  color  and  form  in  dress,  without  a study  of  the 
subject,  than  in  producing  agreeable  effects  in  painting  or  music  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts  ? 

Instruction  in  good  manners  begins,  or  should  begin  in  the 
nursery,  and  continues  while  the  child  remains  under  home  super- 
vision; and  I submit  to  those  members  of  this  Convocation  who  are 
parents  the  question  whether  such  instruction  can  be  utterly  sus- 
pended for  a single  week  or  even  a single  day,  with  favorable 
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results?  Why  then  should  it  be  practically  abolished  in  the  college, 
the  high  school  and  the  academy  ? Are  our  _young  women  i nd  our 
young  men  such  models  of  good  breeding  and  good  taste  in  di-ess  as 
to  satisfy  those  interested  in  their  highest  development  ? Is  there 
no  significance  in  the  fact  that  our  sons  and  daughtars  interpolate 
and  transform  the  English  of  Addison  and  Irving,  of  Arnold  and 
Curtis  with  expressions  which  shock  the  ear  and  offend  good  taste  ? 
Is  there  no  signiticance  in  the  loud  voices  and  laughter  which  too 
frequently  supersede  “ that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman?”  Is 
there  no  signiticance  in  the  fact  that  the  leading  Greek  student  and' 
also  the  leading  mathematical  student  in  a recently  graduated  class 
of  one  of  our  prominent  colleges  should  be  conspicuously  careless  in 
matters  of  dress  and  behavior?  Is  there  no  significance  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  this  morning’s  Albany  papers,  a criticism 
only  too  typical  of  public  opinion  : “ Will  the  University  Convocation 
explain  ivhy  so  feio  women  know  how  to  walk  ? ” 

Every  so-called  fashionable  school  gives  daily  instruction  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  manners  and  dress.  Should  the  college,  which 
offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, for  gymnastics  and  athletic  sports,  be  inferior  with  respect  to 
the  matters  which  contribute  so  largely  to  make  young  womanhood 
beautiful  and  attractive  ? 

I trust  that  I may  be  pardoned  if  I say  that  I myself,  a college 
woman,  would  send  my  daughter  to  a fashionable  school,  rather  than 
to  a college  where  little  attei\tion  is  paid  to  the  dress  and  behavior 
of  its  students. 

An  experiment  has  recently  been  made  in  Boston,  in  connection 
with  a coeducational  college,  by  giving  such  instruction.  A lady  of 
great  culture  and  high  social  position,  full  of  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  college  students  has  during  the  past  winter  been  giving  a 
series  of  talks  upon  manners  and  dress.  The  experiment  has  been 
attended  with  grateful  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  students  as 
well  as  success  in  its  object. 

Allow  me  then  in  view  of  the  great  need  of  improvement  and  in 
consideration  of  at  least  one  successful  attempt  in  giving  such 
instruction  to  leave  with  the  members  of  the  Gonvocation  one  ques- 
tion to  which  I l>eg  them  to  give  their  attention  : Is  a chair  of  dress 
and  manners  practicable  and  desirable? 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Discussion 

OPENED  BY  PROF,  HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

In  1807,  Prof.  James  Stuart  of  Cambridge  university  gave  a cotjrse 
of  circuit  lectures  on  astronomy  to  local  classes  of  teacliers  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  He  adopted  the  device  of  a 
printed  syllabus  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  labor  of  note  taking. 
Some  people  in  these  towns  objected  to  a young  professor  from 
Cambridge  conducting  an  e.xamination  for  lady  teachers,  and  so 
Mr  Stuart  suggested,  at  the  end  of  each  lecture,  certain  questions 
which  the  teachers  could  atiswer  at  home  in  their  own  way,  and  told 
them  they  miglit  send  their  answers  to  liim  by  post.  He  thought  he 
might  get  a dozen  or  20  answers  from  a conqiany  of  OoO  people,  but 
to  his  surprise,  he  got  300.  He  had  promised  to  look  them  over 
and  return  them,  and  he  fultilled  his  contract.  This  device  of 
written  exercises  has  proved  most  protitable. 

I have  mentioned  the  first  three  pedagogical  features  of  university 
extension  : (1)  the  circuit  lecture ; (2)  the  printed  syllabus ; and  (3)  the 
written  exercise.  The  fourth  feature  originated  in  connection  with 
the  workingmen  of  the  north  of  England.  Prof.  Stuart  was  invited 
to  lecture  in  the  town  of  Crewe.  A university  man  there  resident 
told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  extended  course  ; 
that  one  lecture  on  some  striking  theme  would  be  enough.  Prof. 
Stuart  chose  the  subject  of  “ Meteors.”  The  lecture  was  dated  for 
the  nicht  of  the  14th  of  November  and  the  night  before  there 
occurred  one  of  the  most  striking  meteoric  showers  on  record. 
Everybody  came  out  the  next  night  to  hear  about  meteors.  Instead 
of  an  audience  of  400  or  500  jieople,  there  were  1500.  Prof.  Stuart 
endeavmred  to  explain  his  theme,  and  made  it  so  attractive  that  the 
audience  voted  to  have  a full  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 

Prof.  Stuart  was  in  the  habit  of  using  diagrams  and  of  removing 
them  after  his  lecture,  but  on  one  occasion  he  left  them  behind. 
When  he  came  back  the  next  week  the  janitor  said,  “ Professor,  those 
diagrams  have  interested  the  men  very  much.  They  have  been  in 
here  day  after  day  looking  at  them  and  I think  they  have  some 
hard  questions  to  ask  you.”  Before  the  next  lecture  Prof.  Stuart 
held  a conference  and  it  proved  so  interesting  and  profitable,  that  it 
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became  a fourth  and  permanent  feature  of  university  extension 
work.  Snell  courses  as  these  were  given  by  Cambridge  men  to  co- 
operative institutions,  workingmen’s  associations  and  clubs  through- 
out the  north  of  England. 

xkn  examination  set  by  a university  man,  but  not  by  the  lecturer, 
is  the  fifth  feature  of  university  extension.  Let  me  repeat  them  in 
order : 

1 The  circuit  lecture,  given  in  different  places,  but  in  continuous 
progressive  courses,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  time  single  lec- 
ture. 

2 A printed  syllabus  containing  all  the  topics,  with  references  to 
good  books,  and  suggestions  for  private  reading  and  topics  for  indi- 
vidual study. 

3 The  written  exercise  accompanying  each  lecture. 

4 The  conference  or  class  discussion,  in  which  the  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  explain  points  which  he  has  not  made  clear. 

5 The  final  written  examination  set  by  authority  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Let  me  give  you  a workingman’s  idea  of  university  extension.  An 
English  miner  sai’s,  “Anj’  town  or  village  which  is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide an  audience  and  paj-  the  necessary  fees,  can  secure  a course  of 
12  lectures  on  any  subject  taught  in  the  university,  by  a lecturer  who 
has  been  educated  at  the  university,  and  who  is  specially  fitted  for 
lecturing  work.  A syllabus  of  the  course  is  printed  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  students.  This  syllabus  is  a great  help  to  persons  not 
accustomed  to  note  taking.  Questions  are  given  on  each  lecture  and 
written  answers  can  be  sent  in  by  any  one,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex. 
All  the  lectures,  except  the  first,  are  preceded  by  a class,  which  lasts 
about  an  hour.  In  this  class  the  students  and  the  lecturer  talk  over 
the  previous  lecture.  The  written  answers  are  returned  with  such 
corrections  as  the  lecturer  deems  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  the 
successful  candidates.  These  lectures  are  called  university  extension 
lectures.  They  impart,  so  far  as  each  subject  is  treated,  a university 
education.”  He  does  not  mean  a full  university  education,  but  so 
far  as  the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  university  teaching  of  the  best  kind. 
It  is  now  the  ambition  of  teachers  and  of  intelligent  workmen  of 
England  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  even  a brief  period  in 
summer  and  there  enjoy  lectures  by  university  men. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  ex- 
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tension  work  in  a very  practical  way.  The  authorities  have  pro- 
claimed that  if  an  extension  student  shall  pass  the  examinations  in 
any  six  unit  courses  of  12  lectures  each,  in  one  group  of  studies  like 
literature  or  science,  and  examinations  in  two  other  unit  courses  in 
some  other  subject  than  the  one  first  chosen,  and  also  examinations 
in  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin  (such  as  is  required  for  freshmen) 
the  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  Camln-idge,  not  only  as  a fully 
matriculated  student,  but  with  credit  for  one  year’s  advanced  stand- 
ing. By  two  years’  residence  at  Cambridge,  such  a student  can 
obtain  the  bachelor’s  degree.  This  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Thus  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
the  old  cotiservative  university  and  the  English  people  is  now 
broken  down.  Any  natural  genius  discovered  in  a rural  or  manu- 
facturing town  of  England,  by  doing  good  work,  by  saving  his  money 
and  bypassing  these  required  examinations,  can  go  up  to  Cambridge 
and  get  the  advantage  of  a com])lete  university  education. 

Do  the  workingmen  of  England  appreciate  this  system  ? Let  me 
quote  what  one  of  them  says  : “ It  is  six  years  since  I attended  the 
first  course  of  university  extension  lectures,  and  1 have  attended  all 
the  courses  since.  I can  not  tell  how  much  I owe  to  these  lectures. 
They  have  worked  a revolution  in  my  life.  I am  able  to  take 
broader  views  of  questions,  and  my  interests  are  widened.  My  life 
altogether  is  brighter  and  happier.  There  is  something  about  these 
university  lectures  diflerent  from  science  and  art  classes.  I can’t  say 
exactly  what  it  is,  but  they  do  more  for  you  and  have  more  life  in 
them.’’ 

This  work  was  taken  up  in  1876  by  the  so-called  London  society  . 
for  the  extension  of  university  teaching.  As  many  as  5,000  or  6,000 
students  every  year  now  attend  courses  given  by  eminent  professors. 
The  very  liest  men  in  London  take  a hand  in  this  work,  particularly 
in  the  industrial  quarter  at  the  East  End.  The  University  of  Oxford 
came  into  the  held  in  1878.  Cambridge  had  already  instituted  the 
unit  course  of  12  lectures,  and  Oxford  coming  second  into  the  field, 
found  competition  sharp.  Many  communities  were  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  (§325)  for  a full  course,  so  Oxford 
began  to  give  shorter  courses  of  four,  six,  eight  or  10  lectures,  on  the 
theory  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  By  giving  a shorter 
course  public  sentiment  can  be  quickened  to  a greater  demand. 

We  shall  have  to  adopt  the  Oxford  plan  in  America.  W'e  have 
been  so  corrupted,  educationally  speaking,  in  this  country  by  variety- 
show  lectures,  tliat  it  will  be  very  hard  to  hold  a given  community  to 
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one  subject  for  12  weeks.  Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  committees  on  popular 
lectures  usually  think  they  must  have  a different  lecturer  every  week. 
There  is  no  system,  no  continuity,  in  the  present  method  of  popular 
lectures,  except  in  a few  of  our  w^ell  endo\ved  institutions. 

To  what  extent  has  the  new  system  been  recognized  in  England  ? 
Throughout  the  entire  realm.  Not  only  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
the  London  colleges  are  doing  exterior  Avork,  but  Victoria  univer- 
sity, the  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even  the  univer- 
sities of  Melbourne  and  Sidney  in  Australia.  Last  year  there  were 
no  less  than  40,000  Eno-lishmen  in  the  common  walks  of  life  who 
attended  university  extension  courses,  and  a large  proportion  of  that 
number  took  examinations.  Cambridge  has  about  30  lecturers  in  the 
field,  and  Oxford  about  as  many.  They  are  mostly  .young  men  who 
have  a reputation  to  make  and  are  willing  to  lecture  for  small  fees. 
We  must  train  up  in  this  country  a similar  class  of  young  men  who 
are  whiling  to  take  the  field  as  members  of  a staff  of  extension  lec- 
turers. It  is  not  the  duty  of  university  or  college  professors  to  do 
this  work.  If  such  men  have  any  leisure,  it  should  be  devoted  to 
original  research  and  to  scientific  contributions.  But  thej’  can  train 
up  young  men  who  will  increase  the  popular  reputation  of  their  col- 
lege at  the  same  time  that  they  are  advancing  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Let  me  give  you  one  clear  dednition  by  an  English  university  man 
of  what  the  whole  system  of  university  extension  is:  “Advanced  sys- 
tematic teaching  for  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex  or 
age,  given  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  and  written  papers  daring  a 
connected  course,  conducted  by  men  who  believe  in  their  wmrk,  and 
intend  to  do  it.”  There  is  a certain  confidence  about  that  program, 
but  it  is  just  what  university  men  of  the  younger  tj’pe  propose  to  do 
and  are  doing  in  England.  They  have  set  a noble  example  to  the 
educators  of  this  country.  England  is  to-day  much  farther  advanced 
in  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  in  higher  popular  educa- 
tion than  are  we  in  America.  We  are  not  behind  England  in  the 
matter  of  common  schools.  We  set  an  example  to  our  mother  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  in  the  development  of  popular  education  for 
boys  and  girls.  Years  ago  we  set  her  an  example  in  village  lyceum 
lectures  for  adults.  But  somehow  in  these  latter  days  the  old  lyceum 
system  has  degenerated.  It  has  now  become  merely  a means  of 
popular  entertainment,  without  much  educational  value. 

Tlie  subject  of  university^  extension  was  first  presented  to  the 
American  librarians  on  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in  1887,  and  a 
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vigorous  impulse  was  given  to  tlie  idea  by  Mr  Dewey,  the  secretary 
of  this  University.  The  first  practical  experiment  on  the  extension 
plan  was  made  in  this  state  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Mr  Lamed, 
librarian  of  the  public  library  of  Buffalo,  who  had  watched  this 
English  movement  and  was  interested  in  it,  invited  a university  man 
from  Baltimore,  Dr  E.  W.  Bemis,  to  come  there  and  give  a course 
of  12  lectures  on  “ Economic  questions  of  the  day.”  In  addition 
to  a printed  syllabus  of  topics,  with  all  the  suggestions  that  the  lec- 
turer could  furnish,  Dr  Bemis  employed  a good  working  library. 
He  gathered  together  in  one  room  of  the  Buffalo  library,  booksj 
magazine  articles  and  documents  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  his  lec- 
tures. Every  day  in  the  week  he  was  in  that  room,  where  people 
interested  in  the  lectures  could,  if  they  wished,  meet  the  lecturer 
and  under  his  guidance  read  on  specific  subjects.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  this  experiment,  instead  of  being  simply  a passing  entertain- 
ment for  12  evenings,  was  a continuous  progressive  educational 
course  for  12  weeks.  It  affected  the  entire  city  of  Buffalo.  Every 
family  was  discussing  economic  and  social  (piestions.  A local  branch 
of  the  American  economic  association  was  a permanent  result  of  Dr 
Bemis’  good  educational  work. 

The  Buffalo  experiment  was  a financial  success.  In  England  it  is 
not  expected  that  these  courses  will  pay  their  way.  If  about  half 
the  expenses  are  met,  the  English  local  societies  think  they  are  doing 
very  well.  In  this  country  we  could  make  university  extension  self 
supporting,  if  it  were  properly  organized,  as  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Yew  York  has  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  people  in  this  state  by  university 
extension.  How  is  that  money  to  be  most  judiciously  expended.  Not 
one  dollar  of  it  should  go  for  the  payment  of  local  lectures.  Notone 
dollar  should  be  given  to  any  local  society  that  desires  to  promote 
higher  education.  If  the  people  of  this  state  want  higher  education 
in  their  towns  and  cities,  let  them  pay  for  it.  This  appropriation 
should  be  used  purely  for  administrative  work  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  extension  literature,  in  the 
preparation  of  suitable  syllabuses  and  printed  forms.  Oxford  gives 
each  of  her  lecturers  a “traveling  library”  of  40  or  50  books  which 
he  takes  with  him  on  his  lecturing  circuit.  He  puts  the  books  in 
sight  of  his  audience  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  quote  a passage, 
he  takes  the  book  and  reads  it.  The  chances  are  that  somebody  in 
the  class  will  look  up  the  passage.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
the  regents  of  the  University  to  introduce  such  itinerant  lending 
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libraries  into  the  state  of  New  York.  There  should  be  a central 
committee  of  control  here  in  the  city  of  Albany.  I believe  some 
such  committee  has  already  been  appointed.  There  should  also  be 
a cooperating  council,  or  a university  extension  council,  representing 
the  heads  of  colleges  and  the  principals  of  academies  throughout  the 
state  of  New  York.  There  should  tlien  be  organized  a staff  of  ex- 
tension lecturers.  They  could  be  secured  by  the  joint  effort  of  the 
board  of  control  and  the  extension  council.  The  presidents  of  col- 
leges in  this  state  might  discover  in  their  own  faculties  or  institu- 
tions  one  or  two  young  men  who  are  competent  and  willing  to  do 
this  kind  of  work.  Generally  speaking,  college  professors  are  not 
the  men  to  take  the  field  as  extension  lecturers.  You  could  count  on 
the  fingei’s  of  one  hand  in  almost  any  college  faculty  the  men  who 
could  make  even  a fair  success  as  extension  lecturers.  There  must 
be  a new  generation  of  popular  teachers  trained  up  for  college  and 
university  extension. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges,  the  board  of 
control  in  Albany  might  recognize  and  accredit  candidates  for  the 
extension  staff  of  the  state  of  New  York.  These  men,  belonging  to 
local  colleges,  ought  to  lecture  within  easy  reach  of  their  own  insti- 
tutions, either  in  the  college  town  or  in  the  county  in  which  the 
college  town  is  situated.  There  should  be  another  class  of  lecturers 
at  large,  appointed  by  the  board  of  control,  to  take  the  field  and  go 
anywhere  they  are  sent.  Men  who  can  present  vital  subjects  to  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  like  natural  science,  English  litera- 
ture, American  history,  19th  century  politics,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first  for  such  men  to  make  a 
living  income  from  their  lectures.  University  extension  is  not  a very 
profitable  business.  Itinerants  can  not  get  on  the  average  more  than 
$25  a lecture.  You  will  have  to  engage  men  who  have  other  occu- 
pations, teachers  in  academies,  secretaries  of  Young  men’s  Chilstian 
associations,  librarians,  etc.  By  such  means,  then,  by  nomination 
from  the  heads  of  colleges  and  by  appointment  from  the  central  board 
of  control,  the  staff  of  lecturers  should  be  organized  and  recruited. 

There  are  various  existing  agencies  in  the  state  of  New  York 
whereby  such  courses  could  be  easily  introduced. 

1 Colleges.  The  state  is  full  of  excellent  local  colleges,  and 
in  connection  with  such  institutions,  local  courses,  town  or  county 
lectures  could  be  instituted. 

2 Youno;  men’s  Christian  associations  throug'hout  the  state.  Most 
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of  them  are  now  working  on  a false  and  demoralizing  educational 
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plan.  University  extension  courses  should  be  introduced  by  respon- 
sible secretaries,  after  the  manner  described,  in  continuous,  progres- 
sive courses  on  some  one  good  theme. 

3 The  public  libraries  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  admirable 
institutions  for  extension  purposes.  “ Libraries  are  the  people’s 
universities.” 

4 Cburcbes.  Most  of  our  churches  have  literary  associations  of 
one  sort  or  another.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  local  clergy  courses 
of  university  extension  lectures  could  be  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  people  in  cliurch  societies.  This  method  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  But  there  is  danger  of  giving 
an  extension  course  an  ecclesiastical  bias.  If  one  church  attemptsto 
monopolize  the  work,  there  is  danger  of  others  not  coming  in. 
University  extension  should  be  for  the  people  of  a given  commu- 
nity, without  regard  to  sect  or  sex.  The  public  library  or  town  hall 
is  a more  neutral  basis  than  the  chui'ch. 

5 Another  good  agency  for  extension  work  is  the  summer  assembly 
of  tbc  Chautauqua  type.  1 came  last  night  from  Chautauqua,  partly 
to  represent  an  educational  democracy  as  well  as  university  extension. 
There  has  been  for  nearly  20  years  in  this  state,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regents  of  the  University,  a most  interesting  experiment  in 
higher  popular  education.  I thiidc  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  best  features  of  Englisli  university  extension  were  early 
devised  and  introduced  by  the  management  of  that  summer  school  in 
southwestern  New  York.  For  example,  continuous,  progressive 
courses  on  one  theme.  Moreover,  class  discussions  and  “ round  tables  ” 
have  been  encouraired  from  the  beginnino:.  Written  examinations  on 
public  lectures  were  given  at  Chautauqua  as  early  as  1875  and  as 
many  as  200  students  took  these  examinations.  I am  confident  that 
the  real  educational  value  of  Chautauqua  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  citizens  and  educators  of  the  state  of  New  York.  They  think 
it  is  a kind  of  cheap  method  of  gaining  a degree,  an  easy  way  of 
getting  a college  education  without  going  to  college.  Such  critics 
are  greatly  mistaken.  Chautauqua  does  not  give  college  degrees. 
She  encourages  good  courses  of  home  reading  and  correspondence 
courses  under  good  guidance  by  college  men.  She  gives  certificates 
of  reading  accomplished  during  continuous  courses  of  four  years  and 
for  a great  variety  of  special  or  advanced  courses.  I am  very  glad 
to  say  that  some  of  the  persons  who  have  taken  these  Chautauqua 
courses  have  been  incited  thereby  to  go  forward  to  a college  or  a 
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universitj.  One  of  my  best  undergraduate  students  in  Baltimore  is 
a Chautaiiquan. 

Besides  these  reading  courses,  Chautauqua  has,  every  summer, 
lectures  of  a college  character.  For  six  weeks  in  the  summer  time, 
there  are  continuous,  progressive  courses  on  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
history  and  political  economy,  English,  French  and  German  litera- 
ture, chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  other  sciences.  They  are 
given  by  men  from  such  institutions  as  Johns  Hopkins  and  Yale 
universities.  All  the  methods  which  accompany  college  class  work 
are  to  be  found  at  Chautauqua.  You  might  almost  say  college  and 
university  extension  is  already  an  accomplished  fact  herein  the  state 
of  New  York.  Chautauqua  has  been  a fact  for  17  years.  Would 
it  not  be  simple  justice  for  the  regents  of  the  University  in  some 
way  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Chautauqua  summer  school  ? As 
an  experiment  station  it  would  afford  an  admirable  training  for 
young  professors  who  might  there  learn  to  say  what  is  really  worth 
knowing  and  to  leave  the  rest  unsaid. 

The  English  early  recognized  the  Ciiautauqua  idea.  They  admit 
that  the  summer  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  a conscious 
imitation  of  Chautauqua,  and  that  the  English  home  reading  circles 
were  patterned  after  the  Chautauqua  model.  If  the  English  can 
profit  by  an  American  experiment,  why  should  not  the  regents'of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York?  These  summer  assem- 
blies, these  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles  throughout  the 
state  ought  to  be  among  the  very  best  local  agencies  for  the  intro- 
duction of  extension  lectures. 

6 The  high  schools  and  academies  would  also  be  good  centers. 
The  principals  of  these  institutions  would  be  very  glad  to  ally  with 
their  work  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  students  by  a weekly 
academic  lecture  given  under  high  school  or  academy  auspices. 

7 The  normal  schools  would  afford  a spendid  means  of  introduc- 
ing university  extension  teaching.  In  that  way  you  reach  the  very 
centers  of  educational  life  in  this  state.  You  would  convert  the 
teachers  themselves  to  this  higher  system  of  adult  education.  The 
teachers  of  this  country  are  unfortunately  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  common  school  system,  which  leaves  children  to  themselves 
at  the  most  critical  period  in  life. 

8 Another  extension  agency  is  the  pi'ess,  the  newspapers  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Here  in  this  capitol  is  one  of  the  best  working 
libraries  in  America  for  journalists,  for  students  of  history  and  polit- 
ical economy,  of  science  and  literature.  Why  should  not  young 
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men  who  want  to  take  the  held  as  popular  educators  or  extension 
lecturers  come  here  when  they  have  graduated  from  college  and 
study  cpiietly  in  this  library  and  prepare  a series  of  instructive 
articles  or  a course  of  public  lectures?  Through  the  agency  of  the 
centi-al  board  of  control,  the  best  of  this  material  might  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  newspapers  and  schools  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Subjects  of  an  educational  character,  short  lectures  on  in- 
teresting topics,  prepared  here  in  cpiiet,  could  be  sent  out  through 
the  country  newspapers  and  thus  a great  existing  agency  be  utilized 
as  a means  of  university  extension.  The  press  in  every  locality 
ought  to  cooperate  with  public  courses  of  lectures.  Editors  should 
publish  lists  of  books  and  thus  set  the  people  on  good  reading  mat- 
ter. Graduates  of  colleges,  men  and  women,  should  lead  this  move- 
ment in  their  own  towns.  Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  a quotation 
from  one  of  the  first  Oxford  men  to  take  the  field  for  university 
extension,  Arnold  Toynbee.  He  said  to  the  tired,  blase  young  men 
of  Oxford,  “ Languor  can  only  be  conquered  by  enthusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  can  only  be  kindled  by  two  things:  an  ideal  whiih  takes 
the  imagination  by  storm  ; and  a definite,  intelligent  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  that  ideal  into  practice.” 


Pres.  Seth  Low — As  one  of  the  committee  of  college  presi- 
dents which  has  cooperated  with  the  board  of  regents  in  bringing 
about  the  present  situation  of  affairs  with  reference  to  university  ex- 
tension, I am  inclined  to  congratulate  this  Convocation  and  the  state 
on  the  success  which  has  thus  far  crowned  our  efforts.  The  bill 
which  passed  into  a law  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  by  a 
unanimous  vote  has  given  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  first  state  in  the  world  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance and  possibilities  of  university  extension.  There  are,  I 
know,  those  who  have  the  fear  that  university  extension  instead  of 
carrying  valuable  instruction  to  the  many  will  tend  only  to  deterio- 
rate the  standards  of  higher  education  by  encouraging  people  to  think 
that  the  highest  and  best  education  can  lie  had  outside  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state;  that  home  study  with  a systematic 
course  of  reading  is  the  full  equivalent  of  residence  al  a university 
with  personal  and  continuous  contact  with  a living  instructor. 

A great  deal  will  depend,  in  the  results  obtained  from  this  move- 
ment, on  the  wisdom  that  is  displayed  in  its  management  from  this 
time  on.  I have  not  been  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  have  been 
pointed  out  and  which  to  others  have  seemed  more  imminent  per- 
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haps  than  to  myself.  An  experience  connected  with  Columbia  col- 
lege has  led  me  to  expect  from  this  movement,  however,  if  wisely 
conducted,  results  of  quite  another  kind.  A number  of  years  ago 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  college  received  a petition  very  numerously 
signed,  to  admit  women  to  the  college.  The  trustees  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  idea  of  coeducation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  wish  to  make  some  response  to  this  manifestation  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  women  for  higher  education,  and  so  they  created  what 
was  called  “ the  collegiate  course  for  women  ” atid  offered  to  those 
who  pursued  it  the  Columbia  degree.  They  were  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  advice  and  consultation  with  the  regular  professors  of 
the  college,  but  they  were  to  do  their  work  away  from  the  college. 
One  or  two  degrees  have  been  given  by  that  method,  but  it  was  a 
method  that  proved  entii’ely  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  college  and 
to  the  students.  The  young  women  felt  that  in  tlie  absence  of  in- 
structors it  was  of  course  idle  for  them  to  expect  to  complete  the 
regular  college  course  of  Columbia,  and  the  college  felt,  with  a full 
recognition  of  the  efforts  made  by  these  young  women,  that  they 
did  not  do  work  that  entitled  them  to  a degree  as  compared  with 
the  students  who  were  in  residence.  The  result  of  that  experiment 
was  the  foundation  of  Barnard  college.  Barnard  college  had  its 
origin  entirely  from  the  desire  of  young  women  who  wished  the 
Columbia  degree  and  to  secure  the  systematic  education  which  that 
degree  presupposed,  and  Barnard  college  has  supplanted  the  demand 
and  place  of  the  college  course  for  women,  having  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience that  the  two  things  are  not  identical  or  equivalent.  Colum- 
bia college  gives  its  degree  to  the  students  of  Barnard  college  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  to  the  young  men  at  Columbia ; the 
curriculum  at  Barnard  is  the  same  as  at  Columbia  ; the  instruction 
at  Barnard  is  given  almost  entirely  by  the  instructors  of  Columbia. 
Where  such  instructor  can  not  be  spared  a substitute  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  president  of  Columbia  ; the  entrance  and  the  semi- 
annual and  annual  examinations  are  conducted  by  Columbia ; so 
that  at  all  points  Columbia  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  stand- 
ards of  Barnard,  and  at  the  end  of  such  career  the  students  of  Bar- 
nard receive  the  degree  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  students 
of  Columbia  themselves.  1 submit  to  this  Convocation,  I submit 
to  the  regents  and  the  chancellor  that  that  experience  of  Columbia 
indicates  very  clearly  one  point  of  danger  in  connection  with  this 
whole  movement.  I have  thrown  my  heart  into  this  movement  be- 
cause I have  the  feeling  that  this  higher  education  taken  out  into 
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the  state  will  have  precisely  the  same  influence  upon  the  people  who 
follow  it  that  the  college  course  for  women  had  upon  the  students 
of  that  college.  It  will  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  one  of  its 
best  results  will  be  to  make  those  who  profit  by  it  realize  that  there 
is  something  better  and  desire  that.  If  they  can  not  get  it  for 
tliemselves,  they  will  try  to  get  it  for  those  dear  to  them.  And  so 
I am  confident  we  shall  find  that  the  more  widely  we  educate  the 
])eople  into  sympathy  with  higher  education,  the  more  strongly  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves  will  l)e  upheld  in  their  own 
work. 

Bnt  the  regents,  it  seems  to  me,  would  make  a fatal  mistake  if  in 
beginning  this  experiment  they  offer  the  degree.  They  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  admirable  presentation  of  Prof.  Adams  that  after  10 
or  15  years  of  continuous  effort  in  England,  after  a recognition  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  which  rests,  not  upon  fancy  but  upon 
administration,  the  only  progress  toward  the  degree  has  been  to 
secure  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  admission  that  they 
will  count  so  many  cor.rses  successfully  passed  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  year  of  residence.  You  have  heard  that  Chautauqua,  though 
having  the  degree-granting  power,  has  not  given  a degree,  and  they 
have  been  at  work  since  1874.  Y^ou  have  before  you  the  experience 
of  Columbia,  where  we  have  tried  ].)recisely  this  thing,  and  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  students  and  for  the  sake  of  the  college,  the  tender 
of  the  degree  on  certain  conditions  has  been  withdrawn.  If  the  re- 
gents hope  to  command  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  in  this  matter,  they  must  content  them- 
selves with  a certificate  of  work  done  and  withhold  the  degree.  We 
have  got  to  face  in  this  country,  by  common  consent,  questions  in 
the  operations  of  this  system  which  do  not  exist  with  the  same  force 
in  England.  We  have  not  perhaps  so  largo  a body  of  men  so  situ- 
ated as  to  form  a lecturing  staff.  I think  we  can  develop  them, 
but  the  early  stages  of  this  enterprise  are  sure  to  be  experimental. 
They  are  worth  making  and  I am  confident  that  the  result  will  jus- 
tify the  attempt,  provided  that  the  regents  in  their  part  of  the  work 
will  take  no  step  that  will  not  carry  Avith  it  the  enthusiastic  support 
and  confidence  of  those  to  whom  the  state  has  given  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  degrees  in  their  oAvn  work.  I do  trust  that  in  this 
effort  to  carry  university  extension  to  the  people,  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  that  we  are  engaged  in  a work  of  unqualified  profit 
and  not  be  compelled  to  feel  that  Ave  are  undermining  the  institu- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  academic  standards  of  education. 
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George  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching^  Philadelphia  — In  the  few  re- 
marks which  I have  to  offer  on  tliis  work  I shall  endeavor  to  tell  you 
something  of  its  practical  operation,  and  of  the  work  which  the 
American  Society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  has 
taken  upon  itself. 

One  of  the  most  enconraging  signs  which  has  attended  our  efforts, 
has  been  the  hearty  cooperation  which  we  have  received  on  all  sides. 
To  the  first  meeting,  Avhich  was  called  by  Provost  Pepper  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
the  work  in  this  conntrv,  some  50  of  the  distinguished  educators  in 
and  around  Philadelphia  were  invited,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  state 
that  45  of  this  numl)er  were  present,  the  rest  sending  notes  of  regret 
expressing  deep  interest  in  the  work  about  to  be  entered  upon.  After 
the  formal  organization  of  the  society  our  first  step  was  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  faculties  of  the  universities  and  colleges  adjacent  to  the 
field  of  work,  and  again  we  were  surprised  to  find  tliat  seven  eighths 
of  these  very  busy  men  were  glad  to  welcome  the  new  movement 
and  wish  it  God-speed  by  their  active  cooperation. 

The  libraries,  Christian  associations,  and  similar  bodies  having 
halls,  were  then  approached  and  asked  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the 
organization  of  what  are  technically  known  as  ‘‘local  centers.” 
Again  we  were  surprised  at  the  interest  manifested,  nearly  all  of 
them  proffering  the  use  of  their  halls. 

AVe  entered  upon  the  work  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
thorough  test  and  of  having  at  least,  during  the  succeeding  winter, 
six  local  centers  in  active  operation.  The  courses  were  opened  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  saw  that  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
push  the  orgainzation  we  should  have  to  restrain  it,  and  while  we 
expected  the  organization  of  only  six  local  centers  we  actually  or- 
ganized 25. 

The  first  course  opened  on  the  third  of  iSTovember  at  Roxborough, 
a suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  St  Timothy’s  work- 
ingmen’s club.  This  being  the  first  course  to  be  opened  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  financial  success  was  not  complete;  but,  from  the 
educational  standpoint  it  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  some 
eight  or  nine  students  passing  a rather  difficult  examination.  Of  the 
other  centers  fully  three  fourths  of  them  carried  their  courses  through 
with  profits  ranging  from  $800  down.  There  w'ere  courses  organized 
in  history  and  literature,  both  American  and  European,  geology. 
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zoology,  paleontology,  botany,  animal  life,  psychology,  algebra, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  electricity,  astronomy,  etc. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  onr  labors  before  it  was  seen,  from  the 
wide-spread  nature  of  the  demands  made  upon  iis,  that  we  had  a dis- 
tinct mission  to  carry  the  ideas  of  the  movement  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  1890,  there  was  formed  the 
American  Society  for  the  extension  of  universit}'  teaching,  which 
has  set  before  it  the  task  of  organizing  the  tvork  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  and  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  tiresides  of  the  people. 

To  accomplish  this  we  have  three  distinct  things  before  us  : 

1 To  arouse  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  countries  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  movement. 

2 To  interest  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  higher  education. 

3 To  collect,  publish  and  distribute  all  information  relating  to  the 

work.  About  the  latter  part  of  this  month  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  our  monthly  journal  to  be  University  extension^ 

which  will  be  devmted  to  the  interests  of  the  movement.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  and  we  are  heartily 
cooperating  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work. 

The  pedagogic  method  is  rather  unique  in  character.  The  lecture 
is  designed  to  be  suggestive  and  inspiring.  The  class,  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  lecture,  is  intended  for  a fuller  elaboration  of  the 
difficult  points  that  have  occurred  in  the  preceding  lecture.  The 
wor.d  “class,”  however,  is  a very  unfortunate  term,  for  it  is  not  a 
class  in  the  college  sense  of  the  wmrd.  While  questions  are  en- 
conraged  from  the  students,  in  the  best  conducted  classes  there  is 
very  little  of  this  done  and  there  is  rarely  any  questioning  of  the 
student  by  the  lecturer.  The  weekly  exercises  are  not  designed  to 
be  an  examination,  but  rather  a means  of  training  the  students  to 
work.  To  that  end  they  are  encouraged  to  consult  all  the  references 
and  secure  in  addition,  where  possible,  verbal  information.  The 
svllabus  contains  in  addition  to  the  abstract  of  the  lecture,  a list  of 
works  for  collateral  reading,  and  the  questions,  based  on  each  lecture, 
form  the  basis  of  the  weekly  papers;  and,  as  1 said  before,  as  it  is  our 
intention  to  train  the  students  to  work  they  are  put,  as  Mr  Moulton 
said,  in  a “ coaxing  way.”  The  first  question  will  perhaps  be  so 
easy  that  it  can  be  directly  answered  from  the  syllabus;  the  second 
will  require  a little  of  the  collateral  reading  ; while  the  third,  in 
addition  to  all  the  reading  required,  will  perhaps  necessitate  some 
independent  thinking. 

Some  have  found  fault  with  this  method  ; that  it  wa§  cumbersome 
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and  not  applicable  to  out  conditions,  that  it  needed  great  modification 
and  adaptation.  I can  only  say  in  reply  that  we  have  successfully 
employed  it  in  all  our  courses  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  What- 
ever method  is  employed  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  tests  to  it ; it 
must  respond  ; first  the  lectures  must  he  attractive,  and  second,  work 
must  be  drawn  from  the  student.  If  it  answers  these  two,  then  I 
think  its  university  extension  character  is  demonstrated. 

There  are  many  important  questions  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  this  movement,  and  in  conclusion  1 wish  to  express  a confident 
hope  that  we  shall  solve  them  in  a way  in  which  only  Americans 
can  do. 

[Prof.  Franklin  VV.  Hooper  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  extension  work 
done  by  the  Brooklyn  institute,  but  the  paper  has  not  been  furnished  for  publi- 
cation.] 

Regent  T.  Guilford  Smith  — In  the  address  this  morning  of 
Dr  Adams,  allusion  was  made  to  the  first  experiment  of  Buffalo  in 
the  matter  of  university  extension.  As  I took  some  interest  in  that 
experiment  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  who  listened  to  Dr  Bemis,  I 
venture  to  say  a few  words  with  reference  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
none  of  us  who  took  part  in  that  experiment  dignified  it  by  the 
name  of  university  extension.  It  was  more  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
a few  men  and  women  of  Buffalo  for  the  systematic  study,  in  this 
case,  of  economics.  It  was  a financial  success,  but  that  did  not  affect 
the  question  seriously.  The  query  would  very  naturally  arise,  “If 
you  did  so  well  in  this  first  experiment,  why  didn’t  you  keep  it  up? 
Why  didn’t  you  get  up  other  courses?”  Those  of  you  who  were 
present  here  last  winter  at  the  hearing  before  the  joint  committees 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  when  the  bill  for  appropriating 
this  $10,000  was  discussed,  will  no  doubt  recall  the  very  good  argu- 
ments which  w.ere  brought  to  bear  by  various  college  presidents, 
notably  President  Low,  which  fully  explained  at  that  time  the  neces- 
sity for  state  aid ; and  I would  therefore  state  that  the  reason  that 
Buffalo  has  not  continued  these  courses  of  instruction  is  because 
there  seemed  to  be  tio  method  or  sustained  effort.  It  was  not  any- 
body’s business  to  get  up  these  courses  and  the  mere  fact  that  Dr 
Bemis  happened  to  come  to  Buffalo  and  was  persuaded  to  remain, 
was  more  a fortunate  accident  than  a preconceived  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  Buffalo  citizens.  ' The  $10,000  given  by  the  state  to  the 
regents  will  fill  just  such  gaps  and  \sill  enable  the  various  localities 
to  have  a center  to  which  they  can  apply  and  where  men  can  come 
and  offer  their  services  in  case  they  wish  to  take  up  this  matter  of 
30 
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teaching.  This  has  been  supplied  in  Philadelphia  by  the  American 
Society  of  which  we  have  heard  this  morning.  While  we  have  in 
tlie  neighborbood  of  Buffalo,  Chautauf|ua,  that  is  exclusively  a sum- 
mer school,  and,  without  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  regents, 
Buffalo  and  other  localities  would  be  in  the  same  condition  that  they 
were  in  before  the  first  experiment  was  tried. 

Another  point  is  the  matter  of  degrees.  1 do  not  think  that  any 
one  of  the  students  in  the  Buffalo  exjieriment  ever  thought  of  de- 
grees. I do  not  say  that  they  did  not  care  about  them,  but  they 
had  no  such  notion  when  they  entered  into  the  experiment.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  experiment  was  study  and  improvement  and  when 
they  got  the  fact  they  did  not  care  so  much  about  the  certificate. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  that  matter  will  adjust  itself  throughout 
the  state  and  that  earnest  men  and  women  who  want  the  kernel  will 
not  care  about  the  shell.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  information, 
and  the  question  of  getting  a degree  and  using  it  as  an  equivalent  I 
think  is  a matter  which  can  be  very  easily  regulated.  Certainly  the 
board  of  regents  I think  may,  in  this  particular,  of  all  others  be 
trusted  to  prevent  anything  like  the  deterioration  of  the  value  of 
any  diploma. 

Warden  R.  B.  Fairbairn — The  jirimary  or  introductory  school, 
college  and  university  — 1 do  not  think  1 have  evi  r heard  the  limi- 
tation of  these  institutions  brought  out  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
than  they  have  been  in  this  Convocation.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  an  advance,  and  that  we  shall  understand  each  other  better  and 
shall  keep  much  more  closely  within  our  own  limits.  I should  not 
have  arisen  to  say  this  except  in  answer  to  some  remarks  made  by 
Prof.  Hooper.  The  university  he  has  defined  to  be  a place  for 
original  investigation,  and  he  says  that  persons  going  to  a scientific, 
medical  or  law  school  are  not  within  university  teaching  unless,  after 
that,  they  shall  go  into  original  research  in  the  depaiTinents  of  these 
different  schools.  I think  I do  not  misrepresent  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  It  appears  then,  that  the  only  university  in  the  United 
States  wonld  be  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  possibly  in  Ger- 
many a great  many  of  the  universities  that  we  have  regarded  as 
great  wonld  be  extinct.  I think  the  less  original  investigation  in 
some  things,  theology  for  instance,  the  better. 

Chanc.  H;  M.  MacCracken  — By  way  of  preface,  I will  say 
that  I have  taken  an  interest  in  university  extension  for  a long 
time.  Dr  Adams  has  written  a book  of  the  genealogies  of  uni- 
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versity  extension  and  kindly  quotes  some  words  of  mine  spoken 
some  seven  years  ago  in  the  city  of  London.  Inasmuch  as  I have 
not  changed  the  sentiments  tlierein  expressed,  1 will  read  some  of 
them  : 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  English  university 
extension  was  Dr  H:  M.  MacCracken,  now  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  present  at  the  educational  conference  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in  London,  1884.  An  interesting 
paper  upon  the  “ University  extension  movement  ” was  there  read  by  Albert  Grey, 
M.  P.,  and  Dr  MacCracken  took  part  in  the  discussion.  He  said:  “In  America 
they  have  a good  many  Yankee  notions,  but  they  had  nothing  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  all  like  the  proposed  scheme.  The  closest  thing  to  it  was  what 
was  called  the  Chautauqua  system.”  He  proceeded  to  describe  that  system  and 
said  that  it  lacked  “that  vital  and  necessary  part  of  an  educational  system  which 
the  English  university  extension  did  not  lack,  naiuely,  the  teacher's  presence, 
the  teacher’s  questions,  and  conferences  with  those  who  were  to  be  his  pupils.” 
He  expressed  the  hope  “that  the  scheme  might  extend  across  the  ocean  and  be 
taken  up  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  “ Dr  MacCracken  afterwards,  in 
1887,  gave  an  address  on  university  extension  before  the  resident  members  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  club  in  New  York  city,  but  the  address  was  not  published.” 


I am  indebted  to  Dr  Adams  for  this,  for  I had  forgotten  those 
words  and  I think  that  there  is  perhaps  room  for  Prof.  Hooper’s 
calling  this  movement  a misnomer,  and  I think  when  we  consider  a 
moment  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a misnomer.  I look  at  it  in  this  way. 
Here  is  a great  trunk-line  and  along  that  line  some  towns,  some  vil- 
lages, some  cities,  here  the  Smithtowu  extension,  there  the  Jones 
burg  extension.  Now  the  extension  is  not  the  main  line,  but  it  is  a 
very  respectable  way  for  some  people  to  get  on  the  trunk-line. 

Now  I think  the  university  extension  movement  is  like  a univer- 
sity in  this ; that  they  do  not  try  to  learn  something  about  every- 
thing as  they  do  in  a college,  but  they  try  to  learn  something  about 
a particular  field  of  knowledge.  In  that,  the  university  extension 
teaching  is  like  the  university  itself. 

I indorse  most  heartily  what  was  said  by  my  neighbor  in  New 
York  city,  Pres.  Low.  I had  not  heard  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  conferring  degrees  in  connection  with  university  extension 
teaching  in  the  state  of  New  Y^ork.  I deprecate  as  strongly  as  he 
does  any  such  suggestion,  any  deliberate  proposition  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  fact,  I have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  there 
will  not  be  a great  deal  of  friction  created  in  this  state  of  New  York 
if  our  rulers,  the  IJniversity  regents,  proceed  with  the  conferment 
of  degrees  on  examination  in  any  line  of  study  or  instruction  what- 
ever. I am  ready  to  accept  most  cordially  University  regents  as  our 
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legislators,  as  onr  directors  in  this  matter  of  education,  hnt  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  them  to  at  the  same  time  enter  into  this  academic 
Avork  of  conferring  degrees,  is  sure  to  lead  to  AAdiat  may  be  unfor- 
tunate. If  they  confer  degrees  of  Ltaa-  or  medicine  in  this  state,  I 
fear  that  Ave  shall  haA'e  a great  deal  of  sharp  criticism  to  make  on 
them.  If  they  ai'e  more  strict  than  others  with  the  degrees,  then 
people  will  perhaps  have  a great  deal  of  unpleasant  criticism  to 
make  of  Columbia  and  of  tlie  University  of  the  City  of  UeAv  York. 

Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler — It  seems  to  me  a matter  of  large  import- 
ance that  has  been  bi’ought  before  us  by  Pres.  Low.  I think  all  of 
us  in  the  colleges  feel  that  it  touches  a common  interest.  We  sliall 
regard  ourseh'es  as  vitally  assailed  by  the  proposed  university  exten- 
sion movement,  if  it  shall  assume  to  set  up  standards  of  its  OAvn  at 
variance  with  our  recognized  academic  standards,  or  become  any- 
thing else  than  an  extension  of  our  existing  university  system.  I 
believe  in  univei’sity  extension,  but  I can  not  believe  in  it  precisely 
as  Mr  Moulton  has  represented  it  in  this  country.  I have  felt  that 
he  often  attempted  to  apply  to  our  university  system  a criticism 
that  belonged  at  home  in  England.  He  failed,  I think,  fully  to  ap- 
preciate how  much  more  sensitively  our  American  higher  education 
is  adjusting  itself  to  the  popular  need,  than  is  the  case  in  England. 
Our  universities  are  in  closer  touch  Avith  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
university  extension  movement  in  this  country  should  not  separate 
itself  from  the  existing  university  system,  but  should  use  it  and 
build  upon  it.  The  existence  of  the  hoard  of  regents  in  this  state 
furnishes  a unique  opportunity.  The  various  educational  poAvers 
of  the  state  can  be  through  tliem  brought  into  concerted  and  har- 
monious action  in  forwarding  this  movement.  It  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  colleges  themselves  to  be  united  in  such  a movement.  The 
different  colleges  in  this  state  are  not  competitors.  They  can  not 
afford  to  be.  The  common  foe,  which  is  barbarism,  is  too  strong. 
We  look  to  the  regents  noAV  to  marshal  us  for  this  new  inroad  into 
the  enemies’  territory.  It  Avould  be  a sorry  misuse  of  their  oppor- 
tunity,if  they  should  spend  their  strength  in  undoing  — in  changing 
standards  which  by  long  effort  and  through  long  experience  the 
universities  have  created.  I remark,  I think,  such  an  interference 
with  established  standards  in  the  conferment  of  the  degree  of 
“bachelor  of  libi’ary  science.”  This  is  to  be  really  deplored.  It 
involves  a loAvering  of  the  term  “bachelor.”  When  the  regents 
undertake  to  tamper  Avith  degrees  they  generally,  I notice,  go  wrong. 
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I trust  the  university  extension  movement  may  be  instituted  with- 
out using  the  academic  degrees  and  so  interfering  inevitably  with 
established  university  standards. 

Inspector  Francis  J.  Cheney  — I crave  your  indulgence  a 
moment  to  state  some  conclusions  at  which  I have  arrived  as  the 
result  of  some  observations  I have  been  permitted  to  make  while  it 
was  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  go  about  through  the  state  before 
the  Civil  Service  commission  entered  its  armory  and  took  down  its 
weapons  and  went  out  gunning  for  victims,  and  ran  across  the  in- 
spectors of  academies  of  the  state  about  the  first  thing.  Since  the 
university  extension  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature,  while  I 
was  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  which  is  perhaps  less  repre- 
sented upon  this  floor  than  any  other  part  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, I found  that  there  was  frequent  inquiry  with  reference  to 
university  extension  and  1 was  asked  frequently  to  speak  upon  that 
subject.  Sometimes  I made  bold  to  do  so,  on  the  principle  of  my 
friend,  Mr  Bardeen,  who  told  us  last  night  of  being  able  so  to  do 
because,  although  he  knew  very  little  about  the  subject,  he  was  sure 
his  audience  knew  just  as  litle  about  it.  I found  it  a matter  of  fre- 
quent inquiry.  People  w^auted  to  know  about  university  extension, 
and  the  result  of  my  observation  in  this  matter  is  that  I believe  that 
there  is  a great  opportunity  to  build  up  in  the  Empire  state  this 
grand  system  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people,  which  has  been 
so  lucidly^  explained  to  us  by  Dr  Adams,  notwithstanding  the  fears 
that  have  been  expressed  by  some  gentlemen  as  to  what  it  wull  lead 
to.  I believe  there  is  a place  for  it,  and  that  the  people,  especially 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  secondary  education  of  the  state, 
are  waiting  for  it. 

I was  very  glad  to  hear  Prof.  Adams  speak  a word  in  behalf  of 
the  Chautauqua  movement,  which  I have  studied  for  the  past  two 
years  with  some  care.  When  I learn  that,  down  in  the  wilds  of 
Ulster  county,  where  in  some  parts  the  population  is  so  sparse  that 
in  order  to  get  out  a respectable  vote  they  have  to  vote  the  bears,  a 
young  boy  who  hardly  knew  what  >vas  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
mountains,  found  right  at  his  door  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
Chautauqua  system,  so  that  his  mental  and  I believe  his  moral 
horizon  was  greatly  widened ; that  he  was  given  a larger  view  of 
life,  and  so  was  led  on  to  inquire  further  into  the  advantages  of  an 
extended  course  of  study^  and  because  of  the  stimulus  already  fur- 
nished' went  on  to  college  and  graduated  with  a degree  as  the  result, 
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this  to  me  is  a full  vindication  of  that  movement.  As  this  phase  of 
university  extension  has  met  witli  lar^ije  success  in  this  state,  so  I 
believe  that  the  sclieme  under  contemplation  by  the  regents  of  the 
university  will,  if  rightly  executed,  work  a revolution  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  masses  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sidney  Sherwood,  JoJms  HopTcins  university  — I am  not  con- 
nected officially  in  any  way  with  any  institution  of  this  state,  yet  I 
think  I have  a claim  on  the  attention  of  this  audience.  I have  been 
engaged  for  a year  or  two  in  looking  into  the  early  history  of  this 
University,  and  I find  there  something  which  may  lie  of  use  to  us 
to-day  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  a movement  was  started  fur  the  foundation  of  a 
university  in  this  state.  The  object  of  this  university  was  said  to  be 
the  extension  of  learning  throughout  this  state.  It  was  a movement 
started  independently  of  tlie  colleges  of  the  state  and  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  mainly  in  the  effort  of  the  different  country  districts 
throughout  the  state  to  obtain  a system  of  academies,  but  the  move- 
ment was  seized  on  by  King’s  college,  at  that  time  defunct  through 
the  war.  Immediately  after,  a measure  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  and  the  remaining  governors  of  old  King’s  college  brought 
in  a petition  in  which  they  stated  the  desire  to  have  the  name 
changed  to  Columbia  college  and  become  the  mother  of  a university. 
That  petition  was  taken  up.  Columbia  men  were  at  that  time  filling 
important  positions  in  the  government  of  this  state  and  in  the  legis- 
lature as  well.  The  law  was  passed  establishing  tlie  Regents  of  the 
State  University.  There  was  in  this  a recognition  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  state.  The  regents  were  appointed,  two  from  each 
county.  Columbia  college  found  that  this  did  not  work  well.  It 
was  the  only  college  under  the  control  of  the  regents.  Within  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  law  there  was  an  amendment  by 
which  23  new  members  from  Kew  York  county,  all  Columbia  men, 
were  packed  into  tbe  board  of  regents.  In  this  way  Columbia  for 
three  years  secured  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  only 
care  of  the  University  during  these  years  was  the  care  of  Columbia 
college. 

Mr  Chancellor  and  members  of  the  Convocation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  respect  history  ought  not  to  repeat  itself.  It  was  a 
movement  originally  along  high  ideas.  The  question  of  coordina- 
tion of  academy,  college  and  university  should  there  have  been 
settled.  America  and  France  at  that  time  were  full  of  educational 
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ideas  and  the  French  educational  ideals  had  never  yet  been  reached. 
The  whole  progress  of  this  century  in  education  has  been  toward 
these  ideals. 

The  University  as  originally  constituted  had  the  power  to  confer 
all  degrees  higher  tlian  M.  A.,  other  degrees  were  left  to  the  col- 
leges. Right  here  we  have  the  solution  to  this  question.  Let  the 
University  leave  to  the  colleges  of  the  state  the  conferring  of  all  de- 
grees up  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  then  let  tliis  University  itself 
as  the  crown  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state  confer  the  higher 
degrees  ; and  let  there  be  a third,  a real  university  school  centered 
here  in  Albany  and  affiliated  with  the  other  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  state,  where  such  affiliation  is  necessary. 

• 

Pres.  H.  E.  Webster  — I was  for  some  reason  utterly  unknown 
to  myself  so  far  honored  as  to  be  appointed  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  regents  and  the  secretary  of  the  University 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  university  extension.  So  far  as  the  matter 
has  gone,  the  regents  have  in  all  ways  and  in  every  particularand  in 
all  manners  cooperated  with  the  colleges.  I am  free  to  say  that  I do 
not  believe  that  they  will  take  any  action  in  the  future  which  in  any 
sense  whatever  can  be  injurious  to  college  life  or  college  work  or 
college  authority.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  complain  when 
they  have  done  so.  I do  not  believe  that  they  will  do  so.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  what  we  would  do  if  anything  of  that  sort 
should  occur  fur  nothing  of  that  sort  has  occurred.  I see,  in 
the  activity  of  the  regents  as  lately  displayed  a great  hope  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  of  JSTew  York,  and  propose  to  stand 
by  them  and  be  with  them  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  a reason 
why  I should  not.  I think  we  have  in  them  a body  of  men  who 
will  help  us  fight  against  barbarism.  I have  no  fear  or  question 
about  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  colleges  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  exert  it.  We  can  do  all  we  please  with  the  magnificent 
body  of  men  who  have  charge  of  the  secondary  colleges  of  the 
state.  I do  not  believe  there  is  anything  to  be  troubled  about  at  all. 

I confess  that  in  regard  to  university  extension,  I have  never  been 
very  clear  as  to  exactly  what  it  meant  and  I have  looked  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  to  put  it  into  shape,  to  formulate  it,  but  I wish  to 
state  that  if  it  is  meant  that  this  work  can  be  done  by  the  men  in  the 
colleges  to-day,  I do  not  believe  that  it  will  succeed.  We  will  do  i^l 
we  can,  all  of  us  can  do  something ; but  you  must  know  that  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  colle2:es  have  about  as  much  work  cut  out  for  them  as 
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they  can  do,  and  they  can  not  take  up  a great  deal  of  outside  work. 
'J’his  is  true  of  the  body  of  men  in  secondary  schools  also.  I do  not 
know  of  any  body  of  men  more  thoroughly  overworked  than  the 
principals  of  secondary  schools  in  this  state.  I do  not  know  of  any 
men  who  are  more  worthy  and  who  receive  less  pay  for  what  they  do 
than  tliese  men.  I hope  and  believe  that  the  regents  of  the  state  will 
never  be  found  deviating  from  the  high  standards  which  the  colleges 
hold,  which  the  schools  hold,  but  that  they  willheartl}’  and  sincerely 
cooperate  from  this  time  forth.  This  1 think  they  seem  inclined  to 
do  and  in  this  effort  let  ns  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  help  them  and 
do  not  let  ns  disturb  ourselves  about  their  hurting  ns  until  they 
have  done  so. 


i Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  — If  this  movement  in  New  York  state 
means  the  extension  of  the  University  of  New  York,  I for  one  feel 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  it;  for  the  development  of  the  influence  of 
the  state  University  here,  which  is  so  very  striking  to  me  at  this 
meeting,  seems  to  me  to  be  only  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  I con- 
gratulate the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  prospects, 
and  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  year.  If  university  extension 
has  anything  to  do  whatever  with  universities,  I am  decidedly  opposed 
to  it.  I agree  with  the  first  part  of  Mr  Hooper’s  address.  A uni- 
versity must  in  the  main  devote  itself  to  research  ; it  must  do  teach- 
ing, but  its  teaching  is  of  a degree  which  would  be  utterly  worthless 
for  university  extension.  In  England  two  or  three  years  ago  I was 
told  by  the  dean  of  Christ’s  college,  Oxford,  that  the  reason  why 
university  extension  had  been  undertaken  with  such  vigor  there  by 
the  old  universities  was  at  bottom  in  order  to  foref end  future  parlia- 
mentary investigations.  It  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  the  universities  were  doing  something  for  those  outside. 
When  I went  to  London  I visited  several  governors  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  I was  told  by  two  of  them  that  they  regretted 
that  the  universities  had  got  ahead  of  them  In  England  there  is  a 
large  body  of  fellows  who  are  far  better  off  doing  this  work  than  in 
doing  anything  else.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  I am  engaged  at 
my  institution  in  trying  to  develop  a university,  to  get  a university 
worth  extending;  and  it  is  a very  laborious  task  indeed — iu  this 
country  specially  laborious — because  the  word  university,  and  the 
thing  it  ought  to  signify,  is  the  noblest  thing  in  the  vocabulary  of 
education  and  in  the  history  of  education. 

I think  this  movement  of  university  extension  is  a very  important 
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one.  I am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  witli  the  university  pruper  except  at  one  point,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  pedagogic  department.  For  my  part  I say 
“hands  off”  the  university  proper,  either  its  pupils  or  its  professors. 

W.  A.  Purrington,  Nexo  York  city — I was  asked  to  come  here  by 
Secretary  Dewey  rather  to  give  you  a few  modern  instances  than  to 
lecture  you  on  your  own  special  knowledge.  The  term  university 
extension  in  medicine,  if  it  means  anything  like  extending  the  system 
of  instruction  in  medicine  to  suit  the  university  extension  course  of 
three  months,  would  be  to  me  a most  abhorrent  idea.  But  what  might 
properly  be  called  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  this  University  in 
medical  education  has  a degree  of  interest.  University  extension  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  used,  I believe  would  be  abso- 
lutely inapplicable  to  the  study  of  law  or  medicine  and  that  to  offer 
instruction  under  such  a system  in  medicine,  specially,  would  be 
most  harmful.  But  the  extension  in  this  state  of  the  University’s 
supervision  over  medical  education  by  depriving  the  medical  di- 
ploma of  its  licensing  power  and  vesting  that  power  in  the  rcgeiits, 
to  be  exercised  through  a central  board  of  examiners,  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  colleges  as  well  as  for  the  people.  The  experience  of 
New  York  in  the  matter  of  the  confei’ring  of  medical  diplomas  has 
been  that  when  the  diploma  becomes  the  means  of  earning  a liveli- 
hood it  has  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  very  men  who  confer  the 
diplomas.  Under  this  diploma  system,  so-called,  corporations  have 
been  formed  throughout  the  country  solely  for  the  advantage  of  their 
faculties  who  derive  revenue  from  fees.  The  fact  that  their  diplomas 
have  carried  with  them  the  right  to  practise  medicine  has  been  the 
oidy  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  concerns.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity sold  its  diploiiias  for  a petty  price  to  every  })erson  that  wanted 
to  have  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the 
county  had  to  bring  a suit  to  take  away  its  charter.  Even  the  best 
professional  schools,  such  as  Harvard  and  Columbia,  have  notably 
advanced  their  standard  of  scholarship  since  instructors  have  felt 
that  in  refusing  their  degree  to  efficient  students  they  were  not 
necessarily  refusing  to  license  the  recipients  to  practise  as  lawyers 
or  physicians.  But  this  extension  of  university  supervision  is  a vastly 
different  thing  from  university  extension  as  that  term  is  here  em- 
ployed. University  extension  has  no  function  to  perform  in  a strictly 
professional  course  of  study.  Wisely  carried  out,  however,  it  may 
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aid  greatly  in  the  diffusion  of  general  culture  among  all  classes,  in- 
cluding professional  men.  Its  true  function  would  seem  to  be 
to  widen  general  culture.  To  do  what  Horace  said  language  does, 
“emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.”  So  applied  it  may  hasten 
the  day 

“ When  the  roughs,  as  we  call  them,  grown  loving  and  dutiful, 

Shall  worship  the  true,  and  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

And,  preying  no  longer  as  tiger  and  vulture  do. 

Read  the  Atlantic  as  people  of  culture  do.” 


Col.  C.  J.  Wright  — It  is  my  privilege  to  touch  on  a new  element 
in  this  discussion  and  also  to  represent  perhajis  the  oldest  academy 
in  the  state  and  hence  possibly  to  note  some  facts  that  bear  on  this 
phase,  for  do  you  know,  years  ago  the  academies  of  this  state,  the 
old-fashioned  academies, — nidiappily  now  many  of  them  have  passed 
away  or  have  given  place  to  the  high  school, — began  the  work  of 
giving  instruction  to  all,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  who  chose  to 
come  to  their  halls.  I myself  nearly  30  years  ago  was  connected  with 
an  academy  where  the  young  professors  or  teachers,  fresh  from  col- 
lege, full  of  ideas,  ready  to  impart  them,  were  not  only  willing  to 
give  these  lectures,  without  money  and  without  price,  but  were  glad 
to  do  60.  Courses  of  lectures  were  then  instituted  and  largely 
attended.  Now,  if  I understand  university  e.xtension,  the  acad- 
emies were  then,  without  knowing  it  had  so  dignified  a name,  trying 
to  do  the  very  work  which  university  extension  is  now  endeavoring 
to  do.  I know  from  my  own  experience  that  in  every  community 
there  are  many  people  who  would  willingly  attend  lectures  on  astron- 
omy, geology,  chemistry,  literature  or  art,  and  who  would  be  glad 
if  they  could  be  advised  with  reference  to  a course  of  reading,  who 
would  rejoice  if  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  asking  questions 
on  these  subjects. 

Of  course  in  large  cities  opportunities  are  given  to-day.  Any 
one  desiring  to  attend  lectures  in  New  York  city  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  opportunities  and  most  excellent  lectures, 
and  so  in  all  large  cities.  I doubt  if  there  be  a large  city  in  the 
country  where  any  person  desiring  to  attend  lectures  will  not  find 
in  Young  men’s  Christian  associations  and  other  associations  the 
opportunities  they  desire.  In  small  places  of  course  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent indeed.  There  are  here  no  learned  societies,  no  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  with  well-equipped  lecture  rooms  and  provisions  for  lec- 
tures. But  there  are  in  many  of  these  places  academies,  or  what 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  academy,  often  with  talented 
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young  teachers  fresh  from  tlie  universities,  able  and  willing  to  talk, 
who  if  acknowledgments  were  properly  made,  would  gladly  give 
their  services.  In  the  discussion  to-day  I have  felt  that  practically 
the  channel  through  which  this  work  would  have  to  be  done  would 
be  through  the  academies  and  high  schools,  that  is,  if  the  work  is 
to  reach  the  small  places.  I think  every  large  place  already  affords 
opportunities  for  those  who  desire  them.  The  small  places  do  not, 
and  there  are  many  in  those  places  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  university  extension  would  give 
them  to  increase  their  knowledge.  My  experience  in  this  work  in 
the  academies  is  that  those  who  attend  the  lectures  are  well-educated 
people.  One  reason  is,  not  because  the  more  ignorant  would  not  be 
glad  to  go,  but  the  academy  is  to  a certain  extent  an  aristocratic  in- 
stitution. The  children  of  very  poor  parents  who  reach  that  grade 
feel  that  they  are  excluded. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Wyckoff — So  far  as  this  discussion  has  proceeded  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  dealing  largely  with  matters  at  the  top. 
University  extension  is  like  the  pioneer  who  has  got  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  wilderness  and  clear  his  home.  It  has  to  make  both  its 
way  and  its  place.  It  will  have  its  difficulties  that  liave  already 
been  touched  on,  but  to  my  apprehension  the  chief  difficulty  has 
not  been  touched  on,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  that  all  of  our 
higher  institutions  have  encountered  : imperfect  preparation.  It 
has  been  the  complaint  from  the  beginning  that  the  college  has  to 
do  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  When  a set 
of  boys  who  have  been  provided  with  special  means  of  preparation 
and  a special  time  to  make  it  their  duty  to  be  prepared  under  good 
teaching,  are  yet  not  prepared,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  a miscel- 
laneous class  that  may  be  assembled  in  one  community  without 
having  professed  at  all  to  be  prepared  for  the  work  they  undertake? 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  difficulty,  and  a difficulty  to  be 
met  at  once.  Here  ai’e  persons  in  many  communities  by  virtue  of 
maturity  in  reading  and  general  opportunities  of  contact  with  the 
wmrld  and  with  learned  men  prepared  in  a measure  to  appreciate 
such  a lecture  as  would  be  delivered  in  a college,  but  how  many  are 
there  of  these?  They  are  like  rounds  of  a broken  ladder.  Pupils 
who  propose  to  finish  their  education  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
not  go  on  to  higher -.education  may  be  stimulated  by  the  reach  of 
this  university  extension. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  taking  this  work  up  we  must  begin  in  the 
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natural  order  of  progress  and  consider  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
that  wants  the  advantage  of  university  extension.  The  first  evil 
that  will  he  encountered  in  the  practical  working  of  this  is  just 
here  ; the  want  of  preparation  and  the  sad  disappointment  on  the 
part  of  many  who  eagerly  reach  forward  for  a benefit  that  they  are 
wholly  incompetent  to  receive.  1 have  a great  fear  that  those 
hungering  for  bread  will  find  that  they  are  offered  instead  a 
precious  stone. 

Ex-Pres.  Andrew  D.  White  — It  seems  to  me  veiy  important 
that  there  should  be  a little  clearing  up  of  the  atmosphere  after  so 
many  presentations  fi’om  so  many  sides.  I think  all  will  agree 
that  the  tpiestions  have  been  admirably  discussed,  and  yet  1 fear 
that  Mr  Hooper  left  in  one  respect  a mistaken  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  audience.  I think  that  no  one  can  successfully  main- 
tain that  the  whole  of  university  work  is  research.  I think  Dr 
Stanley  Hall  touched  the  point  when  he  said  that  research  enters 
very  largely  and  necessarily  into  university  instruction  and  that  you 
can  not  have  the  highest  instruction  unless  you  have  research  with 
it.  There  1 think  is  the  modifying  clause  which  1 would  make  in 
this  matter.  The  two  must  go  together.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
higher  university  instruction  which  is  not  research,  instruction 
which  can  not  be  done  in  the  college  proper  but  which  must  go 
with  research.  Suppose  a man  wants  the  highest  instruction  ; he 
has  to  get  it  in  a university,  not  by  research  on  his  own  part,  but 
by  study  with  men  who  have  made  the  higher  research. 

In  regard  to  another  point  of  Dr  Hall’s.  He  says,  “ Keep  your 
hands  off  the  university  ” and  he  assigns  good  reasons  for  it.  But 
the  regents  must  rely  very  largely,  as  Prof.  Wheeler  has  indicated,  on 
the  colleges  and  the  universities.  When  Dr  Hall  says  “ hands  off,” 
he  means  hands  off’  from  men  who  are  engaged  in  specific  lines  of 
research  or  specific  lines  of  teaching.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  re- 
gents to  find  out  who  those  men  are,  to  take  them  out,  to  send  them 
into  the  field,  not  to  take  them  away  from  the  universities,  but  to 
set  them  to  work. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  university  extension  as  bearing 
on  this  matter,  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  it  college  or  university 
extension.  It  took  its  name  in  the  first  place  very  largely  from  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Stuart  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  of  knowing.  His  effort  did  not  mean  and  was  not 
directed  toward  the  extinction  of  university  research,  but  it  meant 
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everj'thing  bearing  upon  the  higher  education  of  the  people  and 
outside  that  which  was  generated  in  the  university.  That  is  the 
legitimate  foundation  of  the  word.  As  regards  the  reasons  why 
the  phrase  was  used,  that  was  the  most  historic  reason  for  its  use  at 
that  time  and  it  will  prove  to  be  a guide  to  its  use  in  the  future. 

Prof,  J.  Scott  Clark— I have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
much  of  the  theory  about  university  extension.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I would  like  to  lay  down  three  or  four  propositions  that  seem  to  me 
to  be  along  this  line. 

1 Any  man  or  woman  who  closes  his  or  her  school  life  without  a 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  literature  and  a taste  for  it,  is 
not  liberally  educated. 

2 Any  one  who  leaves  the  grammar  school  with  a knowlege  of 
what  constitutes  good  literature  and  a taste  for  it,  will  become 
liberally  educated. 

3 The  grammar  schools  of  this  state  do  not  send  out  their  pupils 
with  a knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  literature  and  an  appe- 
tite for  it. 

4 When  through  the  regents  or  through  other  agencies  of  this 
state  you  put  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  grammar  school 
pupils  of  this  state  that  appetite  for  good  literature,  you  will  have 
university  extension  in  the  surest  and  most  effective  way. 

Henry  M.  Leipziger,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  New 
York  — I happen  to  be  connected  with  a movement  that  seems  to 
me  is  after  all  the  truest  type  of  university  extension.  I thoroughly 
agree  with  Prof.  Hall’s  statement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
object  of  university  extension  is  to  popularize  education,  to  de- 
mocratize education.  The  city  of  New  York  is  not  behindhand  in 
this  movement.  I happen  to  be  the  only  representative  here  from 
the  great  school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I will  tell  you 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  gracious  gift  of  the  senate  in 
the  last  session,  on  this  floor  three  years  ago  a bill  was  passed  giving 
the  board  of  education  of  our  city  $15,000  to  be  spent  in  giving 
lectures  to  the  people,  lectures  that  contained  an  education  on  the 
lines  indicated,  and  last  year  in  eight  of  the  school  houses  lectures 
were  given  on  literature,  on  science  and  on  art.  When  we  reflect 
that  New  York  is  the  most  cnsmopolitan  city  in  the  world,  that  in 
its  public  schools  are  gathered  together  Chinaman,  Irishman,  Ger- 
man and  American,  you  will  see  what  an  important  part  the  lecture 
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system  is  playing  in  refining  and  lifting  up  the  lower  elements  of 
our  citizens,  because  these  lectures  in  the  public  school  system  are 
given  only  to  adults.  Last  year  we  secured  the  services  of  three 
lecturers  from  Columbia  college,  three  lecturers  from  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  other  gentleinen  were  all  special- 
ists in  their  line.  If  you  attempt  to  adapt  academic  methods  to  the 
large  class  of  people  who  spend  their  days  in  work,  you  will  make 
tljis  universit}' extension  movement  a failure.  In  lecturing  to  large 
masses  of  people,  the  lecturer  must  possess  not  only  a knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  the  power  of  popular  presentation.  I would  there- 
fore say  that  one  of  the  great  things  to  be  aimed  at  in  making  the 
university  extension  movement  the  power  that  it  deserves  to  be,  is 
to  add  to  the  ecjuipment  of  the  lecturer  the  graces  of  popular  pre- 
sentation. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  lectures  in  New  Y^ork  city, 
81,000  people  attended  ; 90  per  cent  of  the  attendants  came  regularly 
every  night  des}nte  storm  or  hail  or  stress  of  weather.'  In  order  to 
make  the  thing  more  perfect,  it  is  proposed  next  winter  that  the  lec- 
tures be  coordinated,  three  or  four  on  one  topic ; that  a syllabus  be 
printed  and  on  the  back  of  the  syllabus  the  names  given  of  eight  or  10 
leading  books  on  the  subject  that  can  be  had  at  the  free  libraries. 
Thus  the  free  public  libraries  and  the  free  lecture  courses  work  to- 
gether, so  that  the  masses  may  become  fond  of  learning  and  shall 
greatly  desire  that,  if  not  they  themselves,  their  children  may  go  to 
the  universities  to  acquire  university  culture,  and  this  is  the  hope 
of  this  University  Convocation. 

Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton — I feel  that  for  myself  at  least,  I 
have  been  greatly  instructed  by  the  discussion  this  morning,  and  yet 
I feel  that  in  the  minds  of  some  of  ns  there  does  not  rest  that  same 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  this  educational  movement  that  has  come 
to  be  called  university  extension,  that  I myself  entertained  and  which 
I lielieved  the  board  of  regents  have  come  to  entertain.  On  former 
occasions  I have  discovered  that  the  name  university  extension  was 
somewhat  misleading.  I felt  it  to  be  in  part  unfortunate,  and  still 
it  seems  better  that  it  should  continue  to  be  associated  with  the 
movement  than  to  attempt  any  change. 

As  I understand  the  purport  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  in 
New  Y^ork  state  at  least,  as  sanctioned  and  provided  for  by  its  legis- 
lature, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  better  expressed  in  the  words 
“ educational  extension.”  It  is  the  design  of  the  authorities  of  New 
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York  state  in  this  movement  not  to  establish  anj- ■competition  with 
existing  educational  facilities,  not  to  inaugurate  any  rivalries  with 
the  colleges  or  universities,  or  even  with  the  secondary  schools.  It 
seeks  to  su])plement  e.xisting  facilities,  and  is  there  not  a need  of 
such  supplement?  Those  connected  with  the  public  school  system 
must  recognize  that  without  a word  of  explanation.  The  first  diffi- 
culty in  connection  witli  the  public  schools  that  I encountered  was 
to  find  room  in  the  piimary  department  for  the  mass  of  children 
crowding  in  upon  us,  but  as  the  years  went  on  and  they  went  higher 
it  was  a source  of  great  regret  to  me  to  notice  that  we  had  left  in  the 
higher  departments  scarcely  more  pupils  than  teachers.  The  neces- 
sities of  life  had  drawn  them  away  from  school  facilities  at  the  age 
when  they  were  best  able  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Tliey  had 
gone  out  into  tbe  fields  of  labor.  Tliey  are  earning  their  daily 
bread  by  supporting  themselves  or  by  adding  to  the  support  of  the 
large  families  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  to-day  constituting  tbe 
great  mass  of  its  population.  If  tbe  state  enters  the  arena  of  public 
education,  it  of  duty  must  enter  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass 
of  its  people;  and  it  is  that  work  which  the  movement  known  as 
university  extension  seeks  to  take  up  in  this  state.  It  is  for  adult 
education  ; it  is  for  those  who  can  not  go  to  the  schools.  Their  time 
is  so  absorbed,  much  of  it  in  earning  their  daily  bread,  that  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  school,  even  though  the  doors 
stood  wide  open.  If  we  are  going  to  educate  that  class  of  people, 
for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benetit  of  us  all,  we  must 
carry  to  their  very  doors,  so  far  as  we  can,  such  methods  and 
means  of  instruction  as  will  contribute  to  that  end.  The  state  of 
New  T ork  seeks  to  do  this  work  and  needs  the  aid  and  coop- 
eration of  all  the  agencies  of  higher  education  in  this  state.  It 
seeks  to  do  this  work  through  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  colleges 
and  universities,  their  professors,  their  teachers,  and  their  most 
advanced  and  capable  graduates.  The  universities  and  colleges  have 
not  done  this  work  heretofore.  If  they  will  and  can,  let  them  go 
forward  and  do  it  now  the  opportunity  is  open  to  them.  If  they 
can  not,  it  is  still  a work  that  must  be  done,  if  not  in  the  best  way, 
it  still  must  be  done  in  a poorer  wa}-  rather  than  not  done  at  all. 

As  to  the  fear  that  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  outside  the 
college  walls  the  student  should  earn  the  distinction  of  a degree,  I 
do  not  think  there  need  be  any  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of 
anyone  that  the  regents  of  the  University  will  ever  take  any  action 
in  that  direction  that  could  low'er  the  value  of  scholastic  distinction. 
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When  I tell  you  that  on  their  own  motion  they  have  unanimously 
resolved  that  they  would  not  confer  any  more  honorary  degrees  ex- 
cept by  nnanimons  vote  of  the  board  of  regents,  atid  then  only  after 
the  candidate  has  been  named  at  a previous  meeting  and  every 
regent  has  been  notified  of  that  fact  and  has  had  ample  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  the  candidate,  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  are  maintaining  a conservative  spirit  in  that  regard.  I 
thiidc  all  will  admit  that  there  may  be  men  who  acquire  scholarly 
culture  outside  of  college  halls.  I believe  that  this  educational 
movement  will  do  more,  if  carried  out  to  its  conclusion,  to  fill  up 
our  colleges,  than  any  step  that  could  be  taken.  It  will  start  many 
a young  man  and  many  a young  woman  on  the  higin-oad  to  higher 
culture,  who  will  not  have  gone  far  in  study  outside  of  college  walls 
when  they  will  find  to  what  advantage  they  can  study  inside  those 
walls.  Yon  will  find  them  running  to  the  universities  and  colleges. 
If  it  happens  that  after  long  years  a student  shall  have  become  as 
competent  a scholar  as  one  who  has  acquired  his  learning  in  shorter 
years,  surely  no  great  harm  can  come  to  the  cause  of  education  if 
that  student  should  be  recognized  by  the  conferring  of  a degree. 

Last  night  our  chancellor,  who  so  Lilly  recognized  the  merit  of 
this  assembly,  said  that  after  your  going  there  would  linger  here  a 
fragrant  recollection  of  your  presence  that  would  perfume  these 
walls  all  the  summer.  I am  sure  it  will  come  to  your  minds  as  to 
mine  that  the  only  fragrance  in  that  bouquet  would  come  from  the 
presence  of  him  whom  I saw  recently  mentioned  in  one  of  our  local 
papers  as  being  the  “consummate  flower  of  American  culture;” 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  known  to  you  all,  but  I am  sure  you  will  not 
feel  that  the  foundation  of  higher  education  has  been  at  all  shaken 
when  you  learn  that  the  degrees  which  he  wears  with  such  honor 
were  earned  in  absentia  and  not  in  residence  in  college  halls. 

One  more  thought.  It  was  suggested  to  my  mind  and  I thought 
J’resident  White  was  coming  to  it  yesterday  when  he  spoke  of  the 
needs  of  secondary  education  in  this  state,  that  this  was  the  one 
branch  of  popular  education  that  needs  financial  support  because  of 
its  great  importance  and  because  of  its  comparative  iieglect.  What 
shall  be  done  with  this  great  fund  now  in  the  New  York  state 
treasury,  the  refunded  direct  tax?  I was  so  glad  when  the  legisla- 
ture adjourned.  I was  ready  to  thank  God  for  the  deadlock  in  the 
senate.  I believed  that  the  lapse  of  a year  would  give  us  time  to 
organize  for  the  preservation  of  this  fund.  To  what  work  of  benefi- 
cence can  it  better  be  devoted  than  to  the  cause  of  secondary  edu- 
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cation  in  this  state?  And  right  there  will  come  into  our  aid  this 
movement  of  edncational  extension.  The  great  objection,  the  only 
logical  foundation  for  any  objection,  that  has  ever  rested  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for 
secondary  education,  is  that  in  the  minds  of  veiw  many  people 
secondary  education  is  higher  education.  You,  as  scholars  and 
teachers,  in  your  analysis  of  the  whole -field  of  education,  speak  of 
academies  and  high  schools  as  secondary  education,  but  by  the  great 
mass  of  people  this  is  looked  on  as  higlier  education.  Large  num- 
bers of  children  go  to  the  primary  schools,  but  not  many  of  them 
get  into  the  academic  department,  and  so  the  instruction  here  given 
is  classed  as  higher  education.  The  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
appropriation  of  public  money  in  aid  of  higher  education,  and  made 
in  all  sincerity,  that  the  public  money  should  not  be  used  for  any 
education  that  goes  beyond  the  three  R’s.  Not  many  people  do  the 
thinking.  A few  have  a thought  and  others  repeat  it  without  un- 
derstanding it,  and  it  gets  into  circulation  without  being  traced  to 
its  origin  or  logical  foundation  or  without  being  followed  to  its  logi- 
cal sequence.  . 

Tlie  moneys  which  come  into  the  public  treasuries  are  raised  by 
taxes  gathered  from  all  the  people  and  it  was  not  just  to  take  the 
money  of  all  and  expend  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ; and  as  few 
could  remain  in  the  school  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  so-called 
higher  education,  it  has  been  thought  unwise  and  unstatesmanlike  to 
use  that  money  for  secondary  education  to  any  great  extent.  A 
broader  view  would  see  that  highest  education  which  is  possible  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  state  at  large.  Right  here  will  come  in  the 
new  university  extension  movement  which  will  carry  secondary  edu- 
cation to  all  the  people.  It  will  bring  home  to  every  family  that  the 
public  money  in  being  expended  in  that  way  is  bringing  back  to 
them  some  of  their  own  money  which  was  paid  into  the  public 
treasury.  While  that  fact  may  not  be  so  fully  recognized  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  still  needs  strengthening,  and  I throw  out  this  suggestion  : 
Here  rests  in  the  treasury  of  the  state  a fund  of  $2,300,000.  If  I 
should  say  to  you  that  the  cause  of  secondary  education  in  this  state 
needs  an  endowment  of  at  least  $5,000,000  annually,  you  would  take 
exception  to  the  statement.  If  a movement  could  be  organized  in  this 
state  I believe  that  the  streams  of  beneficence  cculd  be  directed  into 
this  channel,  and  that  we  could  supplement  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions this  fund  now  resting  in  the  state  treasury  and  raise  it  to  an 
educational  endowment  of  $5,000,000.  I think  if  we  should  go  to  the 
31 
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next  legislature  and  say,  “We  stand  liere  ready  to  offer  to  the  state 
of  New  York  three  million  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  of 
higher  education  ” and  ask  them  to  appropriate  the  balance,  I believe 
they  would  appropriate  that  amount.  I believe  this  great  fund  could 
be  saved  to  the  cause  of  education  and  not  frittered  away. 

Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  college  — My  experience  has 
been  so  very  slight  I am  afraid  I can  not  contribute  much  to  the  dis- 
cussion. I have  the  experience  of  having  given  really  a half  dozen 
lectures  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  This  was  very  satisfactory  work 
indeed  because  it  brought  me  out  of  the  usual  rut  of  college  work 
and  obliged  me  to  do  my  work  in  a somewhat  different  method,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  university  extension.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  English  professors  in  this  work,  for  we 
notice  in  one  of  the  English  reviews  that  one  of  the  professors  one 
night  utilized  in  his  lectures  a lantern,  evidently  for  the  first  time, 
lie  had  had  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  using  illustrations  in  his  lec- 
tures, but  this  experiment  convinced  him  of  their  utility. 

A part  of  the  general  scheme  of  university  extension  work  might 
be  helped  along  if  a collection  of  books  might  be  gathered  or  a col- 
lection of  illustrating  material  such  as  slides,  for  they  may  help 
towards  interesting  the  people  in  many  ways. 

Another  direction  in  which  I was  particularly  interested  in  this 
work  was  the  opportunity  of  indicating  to  those  who  were  to  become 
teachers  the  books  which  I consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  ; for 
I suppose  it  may  be  the  experience  of  many  [U’ofessors  to  be  deluged 
with  notices  of  books  and  requests  to  use  books  from  publishers  all 
over  the  country. 

Pres.  W : C.  Roberts,  Lake  Forest  universitij,  III.  — I see  that 
the  time  is  up  and  it  would  be  very  ungracious  in  me  to  say  anjThing 
on  this  subject  at  this  hour,  but  I thank  you  for  recognizing  that 
part  of  the  country  which  1 have  the  honor  to  represent.  I would 
say  this  however,  that  we  have  organized  a branch  of  university  ex- 
tension in  Chicago  and  I have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  three  on  the 
executive  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  would  say 
that  there  are  three  or  four  things  connected  with  it  which  I think 
the  whole  country  should  carefully  digest  before  we  go  forward. 
One  is  the  existing  different  condition  of  things  in  this  country  from 
that  in  England,  and  we  should  not  rush  into  anything  without  con- 
sidering how  things  may  work  differently  here  from  what  they  did 
in  England. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  are  aiming  here  in  all  onr  universities  to  raise 
the  standards  of  higher  education  and  we  must  see  how  this  can  be 
done  consistently  with  this  extension  movement  to  reach  the  people 
below.  1 hope  all  branches  will  be  considered,  that  we  may  go  for- 
ward understanding  what  we  are  doing  and  how  far  to  go  without 
intruding  on  other  interests,  and  I hope  that  we  can  go  together 
hand  in  hand,  one  branch  following  one  course  and  another  another 
course  and  in  that  way  prevent,  somewhat,  clashing  of  interests. 

The  other  point  was  that  we  should  not  interfere  in  any  sense  with 
the  degrees  conferred  by  the  ditfeient  institutions  already  in 
existence. 

At  the  request  of  Chancellor  Curtis  the  discussion  was  closed  hy  Prof.  Herbert 
B.  Adams. 

Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  — I shall  detain  you  but  a moment.  I 
want  to  leave  with  you  one  or  two  educational  facts  for  your  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  positive  need  of  university  extension  or 
some  form  of  higher  popular  education  for  adults,  for  persons  past 
the  school  age.  Night  before  last  at  Chautauqua  I heard  some 
educational  statistics  from  a college  president  that  were  startling. 
This  college  president  said  in  a large  companj’  of  Ohio  teachers  that 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  our  American 
common  schools  go  to  college.  It  is  said  by  Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale 
that  of  all  the  school  children  in  Massachusetts  less  than  two  per  cent 
ever  enjoy  college  advantages.  If  these  facts  are  even  approximately 
true,  do  they  not  indicate  that  there  is  a positive  need  in  this  country 
of  some  method  which  shall  give  to  the  American  people  more  real 
benefit  from  the  higher  education  ? It  is  not  desired  to  give  every- 
body college  honors  ; it  is  simply  to  give  men  and  women  some  of  the 
fruits  of  higher  education  in  science  and  art,  in  literature,  history 
and  political  economy.  There  is  no  thouglit  in  England  of  a miscel- 
laneous giving  of  degrees.  You  will  observe  tliat  Cambridge  simply 
offers  a year’s  credit  for  advanced  standing  to  those  students 
who  haved  passed  certain  required  examinations.  Remember  that 
Chautauqua  strives  to  do  work  which  the  colleges  can  not  do  and  have 
not  attempted  to  do.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  large  in  both  college  and  university.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  Chautauqua  students  are  persons  of  matui'e  age. 
Many  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  boys  and  girls.  If  parents 
learn  to  appreciate  higher  education  they  will  send  their  children  to 
college.  Our  universities  have  everything  to  give  and  nothing 
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to  lose  hy  exteiisiou.  A great  advantage  may  accrue  to  our  college 
graduates  from  their  going  out  to  address  the  people.  By  speaking 
to  a public  audience  on  definite  tlietnes  tliey  learn  the  art  of  present- 
ing clearly  what  they  know.  Our  best  professors  often  break  down 
as  teachers  from  lack  of  ability  to  translate  their  thoughts  into 
words.  It  is  said  that  a higher  standard  of  college  teaching;  has 
been  developed  in  England  by  the  introduction  of  university  exten- 
sion methods.  The  whole  movement  is  certain  to  react  favorably 
upon  our  American  colleges  and  our  college  graduates. 

Provost  William  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
honorary  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  but 
owing  to  an  accident  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  Sec’y  Dewey 
read  from  his  letter  of  regret  as  follows; 

“ I beg  that  you  will  present  my  earnest  congratulations  to  the  conference.  It 
is  a fitting  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  this  new  subject.  Your  attitude 
testifies  to  the  permanence  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  I am  deeply  grieved 
to  be  thus  prevented  from  being  present  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  I trust 
that  the  American  society  will  be  ably  represented  by  others  of  its  officers. 
Although  our  work  is  but  at  its  inception,  I am  sure  that  you,  just  as  I myself, 
feel  the  widespread  awakening  of  true  interest  in  higher  education  which  it  has 
caused.  Let  us  keep  our  hands  to  this  good  work.  T^et  us  work  in  wise  and 
brotherly  cooperation.  Let  us  show  to  the  entire  people  the  reality  of  our  inten- 
tion to  make  continuous  and  thorough  educational  work  along  the  highest  lines, 
a possibility  within  the  easy  reach  of  every  one  in  the  land  who  desires  to  pur- 
sue it.” 

Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a let- 
ter regretting  liis  enforced  absence  said  : “The  problem  of  univer- 
sity extension  is  practically  the  coordination  of  the  habit  and  desire 
of  S3"stematic  study  throughout  the  country.” 

University  extension  prize.  The  Chancellor  read  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  committee  of  award : 

Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Dear  sir:  The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  university  extension  prize  re- 
spectfully submits  the  following  report: 

The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  for  the  “ newspaper  or  magazine  article  or  essay 
that  shall  best  present  the  need,  advantages  and  the  most  useful  methods  of  car- 
rying on  such  beneficent  work.”  No  limitations  were  imposed  as  to  the  treat- 
ment or  length,  and  in  awarding  the  prize  the  force  of  the  paper  rather  than  the 
literary  form  was  to  be  considered.  The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  author 
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of  the  paper,  short  or  long,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  would  most 
effectually  promote  the  cause  of  university  extension. 

The  essays  were  submitted  to  the  committee  for  consideration.  The  articles 
were  read  with  care  by  each  individual  member  of  the  committee  and  on  compar- 
ing their  individual  opinions  the  members  of  the  committee  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  prize  should  be  awarded  to  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  for  the  two  articles  published  in  the  July  numbers  of  the 
Forum  and  the  Review  of  reviews. 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  essay  by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy.  University  of  Michigan,  published  in  the  Jamestown  Evening 
journal,  is  worthy  of  first  honorable  mention,  and  that  the  essay  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen of  Syracuse,  published  in  the  School  bulletin  for  July,  should  receive  second 
honorable  mention. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 
Francis  J.  Cheney 
Ralph  W.  Thomas 
May  Seymour 

Committee  of  award 

Albany,  N.  T.,  10  July,  1891. 


MEMOIRS 

NECROLOGY  1890-91 

iREPORT  OP  COM.MITTEE  BY  PRIN.  OSCAR  D.  ROBINSON,  ALBANY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Tlie  roll  of  honored  dead  is  shorter  than  that  presented  on  some 
previous  occasions;  but  in  the  list  are  the  names  of  some  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  long,  constant  and  loyal.  Their  labors  are  ended, 
their  voices  are  hushed,  their  forms  will  no  more  be  seen  among  us; 
but  their  beneticent  iuilnence  in  the  cause  of  education  will  live  in 
the  institutions  which  they  loved  and  for  which  they  labored  till 
generations  that  knew  them  not  shall  enjoy  the  fruitage  of  their 
service  and  sacrifice.  Yerily,  “They  rest  from  their  labors,  aud 
their  works  do  follow  them.” 

For  most  of  the  briefer  notices  contained  in  this  report  we  are 
indebted  to  the  records  kept  by  Mr  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse. 
Tbe  fuller  and  more  complete  notices  have  been  for  the  most  part 
kindly  furnished  by  life-long  friends  and  coworkers  of  the  deceased. 

On  July  19,  1890,  at  Hamilton  college,  died  suddenlj-  of  heart 
disease.  Dr  Christian  Henry  Frederick  Peters,  professor  of  astron- 
omy, aged  76. 

On  October  1,  1890,  died.  Dr  Montrose  Anderson  Polen,  profes- 
sor of  gynecology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
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During  the  years  1861-65  Dr  Polen  rendered  valuable  service  as  an 
army  sui'geou.  He  was  a man  of  great  industry  and  author  of 
many  valuable  hooks  and  pamphlets. 

On  December  7,  1890,  in  iSiew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83,  Dr  William  H.  Campbell,  at  one  time  principal 
of  the  Albanj’  academy,  and  later  president  of  Rutgers  college. 

Among  normal  school  instructors  only  one  death  has  come  to  the 
notice  of  your  committee,  that  of  H.  G.  Burlingame,  for  30  years 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  school  at  Brockport.  He  died  Feb. 
20,  1891,  aged  55. 

On  February  19,  1891,  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Alexander 
Winchell,  formerly  chancellor  of  Syracuse  university  and  later  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

On  February  27,  1891,  died  Euretta  Crannell,  principal  of  school 
no.  24  and  instructor  of  the  Albany  teachers’  training  class. 

On  March  29,  1891,  died  Dr  Howard  Crosby,  ex-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

On  March  30,  died  at  Clinton,  N.  Y^.,  Ambrose  Parsons  Kelsey, 
aged  68,  Howe  professor  of  natural  historj^  in  Hamilton  college. 

On  April  17,  1891,  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  Charles  W.  Bennett, 
former  professor  of  history  and  logic  in  Syracuse  university,  aged  63. 

On  April  20,  1891,  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Hamilton  college,  died  at  his  home  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  aged  66. 

On  April  28,  1891,  died  Edward  Griswold  Tyler,  aged  75,  for 
many  years  principal  of  Ontario  Female  seminary. 

On  April  30,  1891,  died  Thomas  Jefferson  Conant,  aged  89,  at 
one  time  professor  in  Colgate  university  and  later  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  seminary. 

On  May  26,  1891,  at  Arm  Arbor,  Mich.,  died  Eliott  Evans,  for 
many  years  professor  of  law  and  political  economy  in  Hamilton 
college. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  mention  should  be  made  in  this 
report  of  that  munificent  patron  of  education,  Charles  G.  Pratt,  of 
Bi-ooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  May  4,  1891.  His  bequests  to  the 
Adelphi  academy  alone  ai’e  said  to  have  aggregated  $250,000  and  to 
the  noble  institute  which  beai’s  the  name  of  the  deceased,  not  less 
than  $3,000,000. 
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CHRISTIAN  HENRY  FREDERICK  PETERS 


Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  tlie  Litchfield  Observatory,  Hamilton 

College 

BY  PROF.  OREN  ROOT,  HAMILTON  COLLEGE 

Chi-istiaii  Henry  Frederick  Peters,  son  of  a Lutheran  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Coldenbiittel,  Sleswick,  Germany,  on  September  19, 
1813  : lie  died  very  suddenly  on  College  hill,  near  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
July  IS,  1890. 

At  the  age  of  23  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Berlin  as  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  : the  patent  for  this  degree  e.xpiring  after  50 
years,  was  renewed  in  1886.  In  Berlin,  Dr  Peters  was  a favorite 
pupil  of  the  renowned  Encke  and  had  already  won  no  little  reputa- 
tion. From  Berlin  Dr  Peters  went  to  Gottingen  as  a student  under 
Gauss  and  Weber.  -In  1838,  Baron  Sartorius  von  Walterhausen 
associated  Dr  Peters  with  himself  in  his  scientific  survey  of  Mt 
Etna.  In  Walterhausen’s  journal  we  find  an  expression  of  the  posi- 
tion even  then  held  by  the  young  astronomer : “ His  profound 
mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  his  perseverance  and 
indefatigable  capacity  for  work  — qualities  seldom  seen  united  in 
such  a degree,  rejoiced  us  to  recognize  in  Peters  a most  distinguished 
associate  of  our  expedition.”  In  the  notes  to  Humboldt’s  Cosmos 
will  be  found  citations  of  Dr  Peters’  work  at  Etna  as  the  highest 
authority. 

In  1843,  Dr  Peters  became  attached  to  the  great  observatory  at 
Capodimonte,  near  Naples,  where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848.  He  joined  the  revolutionary 
forces  and  served  as  an  officer  of  artillery.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
left  arm  by  a bullet.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  patriots,  he 
escaped  in  a small  vessel  to  Constantinople.  Thence  he  crossed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  for  some  years  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  becoming  familiar  with  the  languages  there  used — -Turkish, 
Arabic,  modern  Greek,  Armenian  and  Persian.  He  was  already 
familiar  with  the  classic  tongues,  including  Hebrew,  and  with  all 
the  languages  of  western  Europe.  In  1854,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  George  P.  Marsh,  U.  S.  minister  at  Constantinople,  Dr  Peters 
came  to  America.  He  was  first  employed  on  the  coast  survey  and 
afterward  as  assistant  in  the  Dudley  observatory.  In  1858,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  observatory  at  Hamilton  college;  in  1867,  he 
was  made  Litchfield  professor  of  astronomy. 
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His  work  at  the  Litchfield  observatory  was  unremitting  save  for 
occasional  absences  in  Europe  or  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  He  observed  tlie  total  sun  eclipse  of  1869, 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  he  determined  the  longitudes  of  Butfalo,  Elmira,  Syra- 
cuse, Ogdensburg  and  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  In 
1874,  he  was  sent  in  charge  of  a United  States  expedition  to  observe 
tlie  transit  of  Venus  in  New  Zealand  and  was  successful  beyond 
any.  In  1882,  Dr  Deters  issued  and  distributed  at  his  own  expense 
a series  of  20  star  charts  ; another  series  was  nearly  completed  at  his 
death.  In  observing  star  positions  for  these  charts,  at  the  Litchfield 
observatory.  Dr  Peters  discovered  47  asteroids.  The  wmrk  on  the 
sun  spots  and  solar  physics  wliich  he  began  at  Capodimonte  he  con- 
tinued here  and  at  one  time  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  results 
for  publication. 

His  published  work  is  scattered  through  the  issues  of  Die  astrono- 
rnische  Nachrichten  for  over  50  years  ; in  Brunnow’s  Astronomical 
notices  and  in  the  collections  of  many  learned  societies.  He  wrote 
apparently  with  equal  ease  in  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Latin,  Turkish. 

He  had  a thorough  mastery  of  all  the  older  mathematics  and  while 
he  had  not  given  time  to  the  details  of  more  recent  discussions  he 
WTTs  familiar  with  their  basic  principles.  lie  was  accurately  in- 
formed in  all  branches  of  science  and  was  specially  conversant  with 
botany. 

Linguist,  mathematician,  l)otanist,  astronomer,  honored  through- 
out the  scientific  world  for  more  than  50  years,  the  recipient  of 
medals  of  honor  from  kings,  associate  in  learned  societies  in  nearly 
all  civilized  countries,  presented  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  republic,  he  bore  no  sign  but  walked  modest, 
retiring,  to  the  last. 

He  was  a pure,  honest  man.  He  hated  a sham  or  a humbug. 
Confirmed  in  youth  as  a communicant  in  the  Lutheran  church,  he 
was  a Christian,  though  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  creeds  of 
our  American  churches. 

Dr  Peters  was  a frequent  attendant  upon  the  University  Convo- 
cation and  enjoyed  the  greetings  and  society  of  his  coworkers  most 
thoroughly. 

His  example  as  well  as  his  scientific  work  has  been  of  great  value 
and  may  well  be  held  in  remembrance  as  an  inspiration  to  true 
scholarship. 
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REV.  WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  eminent  scliolar,  preacher  and  educator  was  born  in  1808  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Henry  Campbell,  and 
Anna  (Ditchfield)  Campbell.  He  was  left  motherless  in  infancy, 
and  was  reared  by  his  father  and  sisters.  The  family  was  connected 
with  the  associate  reformed  church.  One  of  his  brothers,  the  Rev. 
Alan  Ditchtield  Campbell,  became  the  pastor  of  a presbyterian 
church  in  Hashville,  Tenn.  When  16  years  of  age  he  entered 
Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1828.  In  Dickinson  college  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Dr 
Alexander  McClelland,  whose  successor  he  afterward  became  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  To  the  training  of 
this  eminent  and  eccentric  teacher  doubtless  Dr  Campbell  owed  the 
foundation  of  that  scholarship  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  all  his 
subsequent  life. 

After  his  graduation  he  was  a student  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Princeton  for  one  year.  Then  he  continued  his  theological 
studies  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr  Thomas  M.  Strong  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  May  3,  1831,  by  the  second 
presbytery  of  New  York.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  1,  1831,  by  the 
chassis  of  Cayuga  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  as  the 
assistant  of  Rev.  Andrew  Yates.  After  a brief  period  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  this  charge  on  account  of  ill  health. 

In  1833  he  became  the  principal  of  Ei’asmus  hall  which  was  the  oldest 
academy  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  University  in  New  York.  He 
continued  to  preach  as  occasion  offered  during  this  time  and  attained 
a wide  reputation  for  eloquence  and  power.  From  1840  to  1841  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  reformed  Dutch  church  in  east  New  York, 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Then  in  1841  he 
was  called  to  the  third  reformed  Dutch  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
During  the  time  he  was  considering  the  call,  the  building  of  this 
church  was  burned  to  the  ground.  This  decided  him.  He  imme- 
diately notified  the  Albany  church  that  he  would  accept  their  call. 
He  remained  pastor  of  this  church  from  1841  to  1848.  His  memory 
is  still  cherished  in  this  scene  of  his  multifarious  labors.  Besides 
his  pastoral  duties  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  state  normal  school,  and  was  for  many  years  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  with  Dr  T.  Romeyn  Beck  was  conspicuous 
in  its  organization  and  management.  In  1848  when  Dr  Beck  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  Albany  academy  which  he  had  held 
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for  31  years,  Dr  Campbell  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  posi- 
tion be  only  held  till  1851,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  literature  in  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  He  was  universally  esteemed  as  a superb  teacher  of 
the  eastern  languages.  By  scholars  fitted  to  give  an  opinion,  he 
was  ranked  as  one  of  the  truly  great  scholars  of  his  time. 

On  the  death  of  President  Frelinghuysen  he  was  elected  president 
of  Tlutgers  college  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  1863.  Pie  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  this  place  with  all  the  energy  of  his  charac- 
ter. ■ He  set  himself  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  college.  He 
undertook  to  provide  it  with  adequate  and  necessary  buildings. 
Through  his  labors  and  the  active  assistance  of  others  he  secured 
for  the  college  its  designation  as  the  state  college  for  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  By  his  energy  as  a teacher  amid  all  his  other  duties, 
he  inspired  the  pi’ofessors  and  students  under  him  to  a high  estimate 
of  their  duties  and  privileges,  and  gave  to  many  the  impulse  for 
good  which  was  not  soon  lost. 

In  1881  at  the  age  of  73  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege. Most  men  would  have  regarded  their  work  finished  at  such  a 
time.  Dr  Campbell  however  did  not  so  regard  the  task  laid  upon 
him.  The  Suydam  street  reformed  church  was  organized  in  1885 
mainly  through  his  e.xertions.  A beautiful  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  without  remuneration  till 
1889,  when  having  seen  all  debts  on  the  church  removed,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  82  he  gave  up  his  place  to  his  son  and  became 
pastor  emeritus.  He  died  December  7,  1890,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr  Campbell  had  two  distinct  lines  of  greatness.  First,  he  was  a 
great  preacher.  In  his  early  life  he  used  a manuscript  very  closely. 
But  even  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting  a power  and 
earnestness  which  impressed  themselves  upon  his  hearers.  In  his 
later  years  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  his  eyesight  he  gave  up 
entirely  the  use  of  a manuscript,  and  preached  without  notes.  The 
change  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make.  But  no  one  will  say  that  even 
with  this  fundamental  change  he  was  not  still  a great  preacher. 
There  was  a simplicity  and  directness  about  his  discourse,  which 
rendered  it  marvelously  impressive. 

Second,  he  was  a great  teacher.  His  pupils  in  the  Albany  academy 
where  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  his  pupils  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  his  pupils  in  Rutgers 
college  where  he  taught  moral  philosophjq  all  will  testify  to  his 
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power  as  a teacher.  There  was  about  him  an  enthusiasm  which 
carried  away  even  the  most  indifferent  and  careless.  I remember  a 
wise  man  once  saying  to  me:  ‘‘  We  must  not  forget  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  dunces.  Tlie  bright  men  can  care  for  themselves,  it  is 
the  dull  and  slow  who  need  the  help  of  a teacher  the  most.”  Dr 
Campbell  did  not  forget  the  dunces.  He  started  in  them  the  sparks 
of  ambition,  and  he  kept  these  sparks  alive  by  his  own  tire  and  en- 
thusiasm, so  that  when  they  left  him  it  was  rare  that  there  was  not 
an  inextinguishable  fire  blazing  within  them. 

Dr  Campbell’s  publications  were  chiefly  sermons  and  bidef  dog. 
matic  treatises.  He  was  too  busy  with  his  daily  duties  to  tind  time 
for  authorship.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1844  by  Union  college  when  he  was  a resident  in  Albany  ; 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1862  by  Lafayette  college  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  Rutgers  college. 


EURETTA  CRANNELL 

Principal  of  school  no.  24,  and  instructor  of  the  teachers’  training  class 

The  board  has  had  many  occasions  to  mourn  the  death  of  valued 
teachers ; but  never  before  has  it  sustained  a loss  that  approaches  so 
nearly  an  irreparable  one  as  that  occasioned  by  the  passing  away  of 
Euretta  Crannell.  Educated  wholly  within  our  city  and  state  school 
system,  she  shone  throughout  her  career  of  27  years  of  brilliantly 
successful  labors  as  the  type  of  the  best  outcome  of  public  school 
training.  Gifted  by  nature  with  the  highest  qualities  that  distin- 
guish the  ideal  teacher,  keen  perceptions,  a strong  will,  marked 
individuality  and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  and  love  for  children, 
she  added  to  these  by  constant  study  and  self  discipline,  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  culture  and  surmounted  them  by  the  capstone 
of  a strong  and  beautiful  character. 

Throughout  her  long  service,  whether  as  class  instructor,  as  a 
teacher  of  teachers,  or  as  a principal  of  an  important  school,  she 
embodied  the  spirit  of  that  lofty  educational  injunction  : “ Let  us 
live  for  our  children.”  Her  constant  aim  was  to  do  whatever  lay 
in  her  power  to  uplift  and  inspire.  A generation  of  youth  that 
came  within  the  range  of  her  influence  has  been  not  only  well 
instructed  and  well  disciplined  in  the  direction  of  mental  acquire- 
ments, but  has  also  been  molded  in  the  more  important  direction  of 
high  moral  ideals  and  of  sound  and  firm  character. 
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But  it  was  as  an  instructor  of  teachers  that  she  made  the  strongest 
impression  upon  our  school  system.  Nine  years  ago  she  was  placed 
in  charge  ot  the  special  training  of  all  who  desired  to  teach  in  our 
schools.  Not  content  with  the  rich  fruits  of  her  own  broad  experi- 
ence, she  became  herself  a pupil  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  in- 
structors of  teachers,  and  with  untiring  and  self-sacriticing  zeal, 
labored  to  tit  herself  still  better  for  her  most  important  work. 
Ilow  well  she  succeeded  we  all  know.  Nearly  100  of  her  pupils, 
teaching  in  our  schools  to-day,  testify,  by  the  high  character  of  their 
own  work,  her  fidelity,  her  skill  and  her  success. 

Possessed  of  a strong  personality,  a vdgorous  intellect,  an  all-per- 
vading enthusiasm  and  an  nntlinching  conscientiousness,  she  was 
able  to  inspire  even  the  mediocre  with  a new  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  chosen  profession.  In  the  best  sense  she  “ magnified 
her  office,”  and'  much  of  the  spirit  of  honest,  sincere  Avork  that 
characterizes  those  whom  she  taught  how  to  teach,  is  due  to  her 
earnest  injunction. 

She  was  called  away  while  in  the  midst  of  the  activities  of  a most 
useful  life.  Her  highest  ambition  was  to  be  helpful  in  making  the 
Avorld  better.  For  this  end  she  labored  in  the  school-room,  in  the 
church  and  in  the  highways.  And  her  labors  were  not  in  vain  ; for 
many  years  to  come  her  name  will  be  cherished  and  her  memory  be 
held  sacred  throughout  our  city. 


EDWAED  GPJSWOLD  TYLER 

BY  N.  T.  CLARKE,  CANANDAIGUA 

Edward  Griswold  Tyler  died  at  his  home  on  Gibson  street  in  this 
village  April  28,  1891.  He  was  born  in  Harford,  Pa.,  in  1816. 
His  widow,  a son  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

In  his  death  this  community  has  suffered  a bereavement  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  severity.  For  more  than  40  years  he  has 
moved  among  us  as  a man  of  commandino-  influence  and  interested 
in  everything  that  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  our  people  in 
their  intellectual  and  religious  life.  His  great  work  among  us  Avas 
that  of  an  educator,  and  especially  as  educator  of  young  ladies. 

On  the  retirement  of  Miss  Upham  from  the  Ontario  Female 
seminary  in  1848,  Mr  Tyler,  who  AA^as  a graduate  of  Andierst  col- 
lege and  brother  of  Prof.  William  Tyler,  and  Avho  had,  with  his 
Avife,  been  associated  in  the  young  ladies’  seminary  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  took  charge  of  the  seminary  in  our  village,  and  conducted  it 
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most  successfully  for  a term  of  six  years,  in  which  time  he  made 
large  additions  to  the  building,  and  so  increased  the  facilities  for 
instruction  that  the  school  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
state.  lie  was  in  1854  succeeded  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Richards 
till  1860,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  work  in  association  with  Mr 
Richards  till  1867,  after  which  Mr  Richards  succeeded  to  the  entire 
charge  of  the  institution.  Tims  for  nearly  20  years  Mr  Tyler  was 
one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  educators  in  this  community. 
The  seminary  when  he  first  took  charge  of  it  had  just  finished  the 
first  half  of  its  corporate  life,  and  by  his  hand  the  last  half  of  that 
life  was  shaped,  and  so  a half  century  of  thorough  educational  work 
for  women  was  accomplished.  It  was  always  a sad  thought  to 
him,  which  he  often  expressed,  that  an  institution  which  had  accom- 
plished so  much,  and  into  which  both  he  and  Mrs  Tyler  had 
wrought  so  much  of  their  lives,  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay 
in  the  communit}^  which  had  been  so  much  blessed  by  its  influence. 

Mr  Tyler  was  preeminently  a scholar  and  a teacher,  and  his  influ- 
ence among  us  has  always  been  in  support  of  the  soundest  learning 
and  the  most  thorough  instruction,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  his  old 
pupils  to  whom  the  news  of  his  death  will  come  with  genuine 
sorrow. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  village  medi- 
cal society,  and  as  such,  was  always  prompt  to  take  his  place  among 
the  members  in  the  preparation  of  papers  for  the  meetings.  His 
papers  were  always  listened  to  with  deep  interest  and  were  of  high 
character  and  value. 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  active  members  of  the 
Social  union,  which  flourished  several  years  among  us,  and  also  of 
the-Wood  library  association. 

lie  was  more  than  an  educator,  he  was  a citizen  of  high  character 
and  influence.  He  was  bold  and  fearless  in  his  advocacy  of  all  moral 
reforms  in  the  community,  a stout  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a prominent  member  and  efficient  officer,  a 
hearty  supporter  of  the  various  forms  of  Christian  activity,  and 
especially  interested  in  the  religions  education  of  our  youth. 

Mr  Tyler  was  a genial  man,  one  whom  a friend  was  always  glad 
to  meet.  Even  during  the  last  few  years,  while  he  has  been  laid 
aside  from  any  work,  his  genial  spirit  has  never  forsaken  him,  and  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  his  cheerfulness,  as  I have  often  met  him 
under  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  forbid  it.  He  seems  to 
me  like  a colaborer,  as  our  educational  work  ran  along  together,  and 
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SO  liis  deatli  seems  like  the  death  of  a dear  friend,  which  gives  me  a 
sense  of  great  personal  loss,  a loss  which  many  in  the  community 
will  share. 


AMBROSE  PARSONS  KELSEY 

Stone  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Hamilton  College 

BY  PROF.  EDWARD  NORTH 

(Reprinted  from  the  Hamilton  literary  monthly) 

Professor  Ambrose  Parsons  Kelsej^  died  at  his  home  on  College 
hill,  at  8:45  on  Monday,  March  30,  1891. 

He  was  horn  in  Sauquoit,  Oneida  county,  August  30,  1833.  Ilis 
father  died  four  years  later.  In  his  plans  for  a liberal  education  he 
was  aided  by  his  mother’s  unwearied  care  and  sympathy.  His 
pre])aration  for  the  sophomore  class  in  college  was  made  in  the 
Sauquoit  academy,  while  Rev.  Hr  M.  E.  Dunham  was  its  principal. 
His  preference  for  the  natural  sciences  was  very  decided,  and  in 
senior  year  be  received  the  first  Underwood  prize  in  chemistry. 

After  his  graduation  he  taught  the  natural  sciences  for  one  year  in 
Wi  Ison  academy.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Cincinnatus 
academy,  and  held  this  position  for  two  years.  In  1859  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  the  state  normal  school  at  Albany. 

Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Farmington,  Me.  Here  his  influence 
was  prudently  used  in  shaping  the  legislation  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  first  state  normal  school  in  Maine.  As  its  first 
principal  he  was  hugely  intrusted  with  the  plan  of  the  building,  the 
arrangement  of  its  studies  and  tlie  selection  of  its  teachers. 

In  1865  Professor  Kelsey  succeeded  Rev.  Dr  David  A.  Holbrook  as 
principal  of  the  rural  high  school  in  Clinton,  which  Rev.  Dr  B.  W. 
Dwight  had  founded.  After  the  burning  of  the  high  school  building 
he  purchased  the  homestead  on  College  street,  long  occupied  by 
Professor  Avery,  and  conducted  the  Clinton  grammar  school  until 
1873. 

September  9,  1876,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties. 
While  in  this  position  he  delivered  many  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures,  and  among  the  most  interesting  was  one  on  “ Methods  of 
teaching,”  delivered  before  the  Teachers’  association  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  September,  1878. 

Professor  Kelsey  was  called  to  Clinton  in  the  fall  of  1878  to  accept 
the  Stone  professorship  of  natural  history  in  Hamilton  college,  a 
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position  lie  lias  occupied  since.  This  appointment  was  well  received 
as  that  of  “a  successful  teacher  of  geology  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history  in  the  several  institutions  which  had  sought  his  ser- 
vices. As  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Albany  he  became  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  As  the  organizer  of  the  normal 
school  of  Maine  he  was  intrusted  with  duties  for  which  only  teachers 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  skill  were  selected.  During  the  past  two 
years  his  administration  at  the  state  normal  school  at  Plymouth,  N. 
II.,  has  received  the  highest  approval  and  fully  justified  the  confidence 
with  which  he  is  now  called  to  a professor’s  chair  in  Hamilton 
college.” 

In  1881  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  trustees  of  Bow- 
doin  college.  Twice  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  broadened  his 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  department  of  instruction. 

In  his  home  life  Professor  Kelsey  was  most  fortunate  and  happy, 
lie  was  married  December  24, 1863,  to  Ellen  V.  Goodenow,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Robert  Goodenow,  of  Farmington,  Maine,  who  survives  her 
husband  with  three  children  : Mrs  Peter  Lee  Atherton,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Mrs  Anthony  H.  Evans,  of  Lockport,  and  Robert  G.  Kelsey. 
His  younger  brother,  Professor  Charles  Kelsey,  also  a graduate  of 
Hamilton  college,  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Marquette,  Mich. 

Professor  Kelsey’s  personal  attachment  was  very  strong  for  those 
he  had  guided  in  preparing  for  college  or  in  their  undergraduate 
studies.  By  his  kindly  nature,  as  well  as  by  Christian  principle,  he 
was  prompted  in  dealing  with  students  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
faith  and  hopeful  methods.  The  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home 
w'as  refined,  gracious  and  abundant.  The  tidings  of  his  death  will 
bring  genuine  sorrow  to  many  loving  hearts  in  distant  homes. 

T1  le  Rome  Sentinel  says  : “ One  of  the  chief  traits  of  Professor 

Kelsey’s  character  as  a man  was  his  great  generosity.  He  seldom 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  doing  a kindness  to  pass  unused.  ' lie  was 
a scholar  of  great  ability,  a most  pleasant  man  to  meet,  and  a heart}" 
devotee  to  the  sciences  which  he  had  made  a life  study.  It  was  his 
practice  to  draw  from  the  works  and  laws  of  nature  some  lesson  of 
practical  or  divine  significance.  When  engaged  in  the  explanation 
of  natural  history  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
his  hearers  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  wonderment.  It  is 
the  universal  testiinonv  of  those  who  Avere  brought  under  him  that 
an  unkind  Avord  Avas  never  knoAvn  to  fall  from  his  lips.  Even  the 
most  refractory  or  the  dullest  student  could  never  point  to  a time 
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when  his  patience  was  exhausted.  To  an  unusual  degree  he  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  discommode  himself  to  give  an  explana- 
tion or  to  make  clearer  a point  in  the  studies.  Under  liini  the  study 
of  the  sciences  was  made  a pleasure  rather  than  an  onerous  duty.” 


KEY.  IIOWAKD  CROSBY,  I).  D. 

Ex-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(Reprinted  from  Neio  York  Tribune,  March  30,  1891) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Howard  Crosby  was  of  Knickerbocker  descent,  and 
came  from  a family  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  public  spirit,  and 
connected  on  both  sides  with  some  of  the  best-known  personages  of 
revolutionary  and  state  history.  William  B.  Crosby,  his  father, 
inherited  large  wealth  from  an  uncle,  Colonel  Henry  Kutgers,  who 
endowed  the  college  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  that  bears  his  name. 
Dr  Crosby’s  grandfather.  Dr  Ebenezei’  Crosby,  was  a professor  at 
Columbia  college.  Back  another  generation,  and  General  William 
Elo_yd,  his  great  grandfather,  signed  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  was  a member  of  the  first  national  congress.  A book  of  genealogy 
traces  the  Crosby  family  to  Edward  1 of  England.  Nearly  600  years 
after  the  birth  of  King  Edward,  Howard  Crosby,  the  19th  in  descent, 
was  born  on  February  27,  1826,  in  Rutgers  st.  Preparing  for  col- 
lege, chiefly  at  Dr  Huddart’s  school  in  Bloomingdale,  at  the  age  of 
14  he  entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  father 
had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  institution.  De  Quincey 
boasted  that  he  began  to  read  Greek  at  the  age  of  nine,  but  Dr  Crosby 
was  three  years  younger  than  that  when  he  began  to  study  the 
language.  He  at  once  took  the  lead  in  his  college  class,  and  was 
graduated  first  in  Greek  in  a class  of  45  members  ; his  college  pro- 
fessor in  Greek  was  Dr  Taylor  Lewis.  When  in  later  years  he  sat 
as  chancellor,  criticising  the  rhetorical  efforts  of  trembling  freshmen, 
he  sometimes  encouraged  them  by  telling  of  his  maiden  attempt  as 
a chapel  orator:  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  he  did  not  know; 
that  he  was  terribly  frightened,  he  never  doubted. 

After  receiving  his  diploma  in  1844  he  went  to  Dutchess  county 
and  worked  on  a farm  for  three  years.  In  1847  Dr  Crosby  married 
Miss  Margaret  Givan.  and  in  1849  the  young  couple  started  on  a two 
years’  trip  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Palestine,  besides  spending 
some  time  in  Greece,  studying  the  language.  As  a memento  of  the 
tour.  Dr  Crosby  in  1851  published  the  Lands  of  the  Moslem,  va  which 
he  told  in  a graphic  manner  many  of  his  oriental  experiences. 
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Prof.  Lewis  resigned  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  university  about 
the  time  that  Dr  Crosbv  returned  from  the  east,  and  tlie  vacant  pro- 
fessorship was  offered  to  him.  This  honor  he  accepted  and  held  for 
eight  years.  Every  Sunday  during  this  time  he  taught  a large  Bible 
class  of  young  men.  With  a few  friends  he  decided  to  organize  a 
branch  of  the  Young  men’s  Christian  association  in  this  city.  That 
was  40  years  ago,  when  there  were  only  two  in  this  country  — one 
in  Boston  and  the  other  in  Providence.  The  leading  clergymen 
frowned  upon  the  plan,  and  of  all  the  city  pastors  only  three  approved 
the  undertaking.  In  the  second  annual  report  Prof.  Howard  Crosby 
appears  as  the  jiresideut.  This  office  he  held  for  three  years,  and  the 
building  adjoining  his  church,  at  Fourth  ave.  and  23d  st.,  was  the 
result  of  efforts  begun  by  him.  In  1857,  with  Prof.  Drisler,  of 
Columbia  collese,  he  called  a meetino’  which  16  classical  scholars 
attended  and  formed  the  Greek  club.  Meetings  are  held  ev^ery  Friday 
night. 

A too  close  application  to  his  varied  occupations  a second  time 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  in  1859  he  accepted  the  Greek 
professorship  of  Rutgers  college.  Amid  the  rural  scenery  of  New- 
Brunswick  he  found  agreeable  employment  and  completely  regained 
his  health.  Just  at  this  time  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
although  he  had  never  attended  a theological  seminary,  was  not 
licensed  to  preach  and  never  intended  to  become  a clergyman.  At 
the  desire  of  the  Rutgers  faculty,  however,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
classis  of  New  Brunswick  in  1859.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  presbyterian  church  of  that  citjy  and  for 
16  months  he  carried  the  double  duties  of  teacher  and  pastor.  Asa 
professor  of  Greek  he  was  most  successful,  and  his  attainments  in 
that  branch  of  study  were  of  the  highest  order. 

In  March,  1863,  he  accepted  a unanimous  call  from  the  Fourth 
avenue  presbyterian  church  of  thiscityy  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr  Joel 
Parker.  Dr  Crosby’s  church,  as  it  has  been  known  for  moi'e  than  a 
quarter  of  a century,  was  organized  in  1825.  The  12  organizers  had 
increased  in  1863  to  120  ; in  1890  there  were  1,564  members.  In 
1863  the  church  had  a debt  of  §25,000,  and  its  total  offerings  were 
§2,500;  now  it  gives  about  §30,000  for  various  purposes;  the  debt 
was  raised  soon  after  Dr  Crosby  began  his  work  there.  A reception 
was  given  to  Dr  Crosby  in  his  church  on  March  5,  1883,  to  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate.  Among  the  prominent  clergy- 
men who  took  part  in  the  exercises  was  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Hall,  who 
said  of  the  pastor  : “ I have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
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for  16  years,  and  the  more  I liave  seen  of  him,  and  have  found  how 
humane,  how  gentle  and  how  tender  his  cliaracter  is,  the  more  I have 
loved  liim.  Of  his  courageous,  fearless  exposure  of  what  is  wrong, 
ti  is  needless  for  me  to  speak.”  Five  years  later  a similar  service 
was  held. 

For  many  years  Dr  Crosby’s  regular  weekly  duties  consisted  of  two 
sermons  on  Sunday,  a Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting  lecture,  a 
Bible  class  for  young  men  on  Sunday  morning,  and  a similar  class  for 
young  ladies  on  Tuesday  morning,  daily  attendance  at  the  university, 
a ministers’  meeting  on  Monday  noon  in  his  church  parlors,  a faculty 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Greek  club  on  Friday  evening,  also 
three  clerical  associations  — the  Sigma  Chi,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  many  years,  and  the  Chi  Alpha  and  Philo ; an  exposition  of  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  for  the  Illustrated  Christian  xoeeldy.  Pesides  this 
weekly  schedule,  there  were  many  extra  calls  on  his  time,  such  as 
weddings,  funerals,  [)ublic  dinners,  council  meetings  of  the  university, 
commencements,  occasional  addresses  at  publie  halls  and  in  neighbor- 
ing churches,  presbytery  meetings,  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  an  hour  each  day  given  to  callers.  lie  was  also  a fre(pient 
contributoi'  to  the  leading  religious  reviews,  periodicals  and  papers 
and  issued  many  sciunons  and  ]vnnphlets  in  the  line  nf  his  study. 
There  are  few  educational  institutions  in  the  city  that  have  not  had 
his  genial  presence,  kindly  voice  and  good  advice  in  bidding  one  or 
more  classes  farewell,  and  there  is  scarcely  a charitable  or  benevolent 
organization  in  whose  behalf  he  has  not  S]ioken.  Ilis  audience  was 
by  no  means  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his  church  edifice,  nor 
was  his  field  of  labor  limited  by  the  confines  of  his  parish. 

In  1S76  his  son,  Ernest  Howard,  carried  off  the  honors  in  Greek 
at  the  intercollegiate  contest  held  in  this  city  ; another  son,  Nicholas 
Evertson,  who  was  graduated  from  Columbia  college  in  1883,  took 
the  first  prize  iti  Greek  each  year  of  his  course.  Dr  Crosby  had 
three  daughters  and  he  gave  the  subject  of  female  education  much 
careful  thought.  • In  1883  he  signed  the  petition  sent  to  the  trus- 
tees of  Columbia  asking  that  young  women  he  admitted  there  as 
students.  At  a dinner  of  the  university  alumni,  the  previous  year, 
he  had  said:  “ Why  should  not  our  university  take  the  initiative  in 
this  city  in  furnishing  to  women  the  full  advantages  of  a college 
eurricuhim  % I do  nyt  favoi'  coeducation  in  its  ordinary  form.  But 
why  may  not  the  morning  be  given  to  the  young  men  and  the 
afternoon  to  young  women,  in  the  same  rooms,  under  the  same 
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instructors,  with  the  same  apparatus  and  under  the  same  system  of 
honors  and  degrees  ? ” 

Dr  Crosby  was  elected  a member  of  the  council  of  the  university 
in  1864,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr  Isaac  Ferris  in 
the  chancellorship. 

“ Dr  Crosby  is  a man  who  thiidvs  for  himself,  says  wliat  he  thinks, 
and  does  what  he  says,”  were  the  words  with  which  Dr  Hitchcock, 
of  the  Union  Theological  seminary,  once  introduced  him  as  he  began 
a course  of  lectures  to  the  students.  Around  him  centered  the  best 
influences  and  labors  for  the  jmrification  and  moral  health  of  the 
city.  Few  men,  not  politicians,  have  been  so  roundly  abused  as  he, 
and  with  so  little  reason.  He  was  terribly  scathed  by  the  liquor 
interests,  and  as  unsparingly  censured  by  e.xtreme  temperance  advo- 
cates. “Why  do  I not  reply  to  my  critics'll”  he  said  one  day:  “if 
I did,  I could  do  little  else.  It  would  amuse  you  to  see  some  of  the 
articles  written  about  me,  and  some  of  the  letters  sent  to  me.  Hot 
long  ago  I received  a paper  from  the  west,  with  a marked  article, 
stating  that  I never  preached  a sermon  when  I was  not  under  the 
influence  of  rum,  adding  that  I always  drank  a glass  of  brandy  be- 
fore going  to  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.  My  temperance  views  are 
these:  I hold  that  unfermented  wine  never  existed,  except  as  an 
exceptional  matter,  both  in  fact  and  in  name ; that  is,  I hold  that 
the  name  is  a contradiction,  and  has  been  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
given  by  a sort  of  linguistic  courtesy  to  grape-juice  before  it  became 
wine;  and  I further  hold  that  to  keep  grape-juice  from  fermenting 
is  a very  difficult  thing.  Wine  the  world  over,  and  in  every  age, 
has  been  an  intoxicating  liquor,  if  taken  in  excess.  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  used  wine : hence  I do  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  If  it  had 
been  expedient  not  to  use  it,  they  would  not  have  used  it.  Hence 
my  notion  of  expediency  will  not  allow  me  to  be  a teetotaler.  But 
I condemn  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  as  always  injurious, 
and  hence  so  of  all  wines  mixed  with  brandy,  etc.  I also  condemn 
all  treating  as  an  action  of  excess.  I hold  that  to  preach  total 
abstinence  in  order  to  prevent  excess  is  contrary  to  Christ’s  example, 
who,  when  a total  abstinence  society  existed  in  Palestine  — which 
also  I'U’ohiljited  marriage  — began  His  career  by  making  wine  at  a 
wedding!  I hold  that  total  abstinence,  as  a rule  or  law,  can  not  be 
preached  without  alienating  sensible  men  from  the  religion  that 
preaches  it.” 

On  January  10, 1881,  Dr  Crosby  delivered  an  address  in  Tremont 
Temple,  in  the  Boston  Monday  lecture  course,  on  “A  calm  view  of 
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the  temperance  (jiiestioii.”  He  said  among  other  things:  “In  this 
address  I take  no  apologetic  position.  I carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
I have  no  contest  with  men,  but  with  false  principles.  I assert  that 
the  total  abstinence  system  is  false  in  its  pliilosophy,  contrary  to  re- 
vealed religion  and  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country.  I 
also  charge  upon  this  system  the  growth  of  drunkenness  in  our  land 
and  a general  demoralization  among  religious  communities.  We 
should  act  with  an  even  mind  on  so  grave  a subject,  and  see  to  it 
that  every  step  we  take  is  solidly  founded  on  right  reason.  It  is 
this  headlong  movement  which  virtually  cries  : ‘The  Koran  or  the 
sword ! ■ and  tramples  alike  on  reason  and  Scriptui-e  in  its  blind 
rush  — it  is  this  aud  not  private  total  abstinence  against  which  I 
inveigh.” 

The  Society  for  the  prevention  of  crime  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  and  Dr  Crosby  was  its  president  from  the  lirst.  In 
December  of  that  year  an  effort  was  made  to  close  the  unlicensed 
rum-holes  and  over  200  arrests  were  made  in  one  day.  Later  in 
speaking  of  this  crusade,  Dr  Crosby  said:  “For  nine  days  there 
wasn’t  a rum-hole  ojjen  in  New  York.  That’s  a historic  fact  that 
many  persons  do  not  know.  That  shows  what  can  be  done.  Now 
what  happened?  Mayor  Smith  Ely  — 1 love  to  repeat  these  names 
— he  has  the  honor  of  stopping  the  whole  proceedings.  lie  made 
charges  against  the  ])olice  commissioners  and  in  24  hours  the  rum- 
holes  were  open  again.” 

Dr  Crosby  was  somewhat  above  the  average  stature,  at  once 
eloquent  and  distingjiished  in  bearing,  and  his  strongly  marked 
features  beamed  with  geniality  and  a scintillating  intelligence.  He 
was  of  delicate  mould,  but  possessed  of  much  nervous  vigor.  “ Never 
speak  of  Paul  as  an  old  man,”  he  said  to  a sophomore  whose  first 
oration  he  was  criticising,  “ he  was  only  54  years  old  at  the  time  you 
mention;  that  is  just  m}^  age  and  I shall  not  be  old  for  20  years  yet.” 
AVhen  speaking  he  had  a keen,  penetrating  glance  of  the  eye,  but  a 
kindly  expression.  He  was  an  agreeable,  interesting  preacher^ 
solemn,  instructive,  impressive,  whom,  having  once  heard,  one  desired 
to  hear  again.  The  listener  was  at  once  struck  with  his  entire  want 
of  display  both  in  matter  and  manner.  Any  art  of  the  rhetorician 
that  makes  the  preacher  self-conscious  he  carefully  avoided.  He  was 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  audience  tliat  his  constant 
and  controlling  aim  was  to  bring  men  to  and  to  build  them  up  in 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  read  his  sermons,  and  the 
words  moved  in  mellifluous,  orderly,  deliberate  rhythm,  as  if  the 
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respiration  and  heart-beat  were  sound  and  rich  with  life.  He  handled 
the  Bible  only  as  a Christian  comes  to  handle  such  a book  — with  a 
familiar,  caressing  reverence.  It  was  a rare  treat  to  hear  him  read  a 
chapter  to  catch  his  clearly  cut,  brief,  sententious  comment,  flashing 
light  and  intelligence  all  the  way  along:  now  a sudden  disclosure  of 
hidden  beauty  or  wealth  of  meaning  in  a weakly  translated  word, 
and  again  such  a pregnant  allusion,  or  illustration  from  the  Greek 
classics,  as  coines  oidy  of  consummate  scholarship. 

Although  not  a graduate  of  a theological  seminary.  Dr  Crosby 
was  an  earnest  presbyterian,  but  thought  less  of  denominational  feel- 
ing than  of  fraternal  relation  with  all  branches  of  the  evangelical 
church.  In  the  presbytery,  synod  and  general  assembly,  by  his 
sound  judgment,  courteous  manner  and  admirable  powers  of  dis- 
cussion, he  wielded  an  influence  second  to  none.  In  May,  1873,  he 
was  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  at  Baltimore,  and  presided 
over  the  body  with  dignity,  etticiency  and  acceptableness.  In  June? 
1876,  he  was  sent  to.  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  presbyterian 
council,  in  Edinburgh,  to  represent  the  assembly,  where  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Christian  ministry.”  When  the  general  assembly 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1888,  Ur  Crosby  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Centennial  services,  and  read  a titnely  paper  on  “Presbyterianism 
and  Biblical  scholarship,”  in  which  he  dealt  ringing  blows  against 
advanced  higher  criticism.  The  following  year  the  general  assembly 
met  in  his  church,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  that  body.  lie  was  a member  of  the  presbyterian  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a report  on  the  revision  of  the  confession  of 
faith.  He  favored  changes  in  the  chapter  that  relates  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  the  presbytery  sent  him  to  the  assembly  for  the  third 
time  in  as  many  years. 

A shoi't  time  before  Dr  Crosby  was  ordained  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  congress,  but  he  refused  to  let  his  name  be  used. 
President  Lincoln  in  1861  offered  the  ministry  of  Greece  to  him,  but 
this  he  also  declined.  On  June  12,  1880,  at  a Garfield  and  Arthur 
ratification  meeting  in  Cooper  institute,  he  said  ; “ It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  republican  party  was  organized  in  order  to  put  down  slavery- 
and  now  that  slavery  is  dead,  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  do.  We  do 
not  believe  in  that.  We  believe  that  the  republican  party  had  a 
deeper  meaning  ; we  believe  that  it  was  formed  to  support  the  Union, 
and  that  business  it  will  always  have  on  hand.”  In  defending  Gov- 
ernor Cornell,  two  years  later,  he  wrote:  “I  am  an  American,  a citi- 
zen and  a native  of  New  York.  I never  sold  my  birthright.  When 
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great  moral  crises  arise  I will  not  hesitate  to  speak  as  loudly  as  lean 
for  the  truth.  With  mere  local  or  personal  politics  I have  nothing 
to  do.  I add  these  last  words  for  the  sake  of  those  who  suppose 
clergymen  are  either  women  or  children.”  When  the  People’s 
municipal  league  was  founded  in  1890,  Dr  Crosby  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  address  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign,  but  carefully  refrained  from  carrying  the  issues 
into  the  pulpit.  On  Thanksgiving  days  he  discussed  municipal  and 
national  affairs  in  no  uncertain  sound. 

Dr  Crosby  was  preeminently  a practical  man.  In  dealing  with 
men  he  tried  to  meet  them  on  common  ground.  While  discussing 
the  Sunday  question  before  the  presbytery  in  1882  he  said:  “ We 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  talking  to  presbyterians  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  to  Christians  even,  but  to  a great  multitude  of  citizens  of 
whom  the  Christian  element  is  a small  part.  We  must  appeal  to 
voters  in  a common  sense  manner.  We  must  be  rational  and  wise, 
and  use  common  sense  when  we  appeal  to  tlie  public,  and  not  act  as 
the  Jews  who  refused  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  cut  down  because  their  enemies  took  advantage  of  tlieir 
folly.” 

Among  Dr  Crosby’s  published  books  are  the  following  : Lands  of 
the  Moslem  (1850),  (Edlpus  Tyrannus  Notes  on  the  New 

Testament  (1863),  Social  hints  for  young  Christians  (1867),  Bible 
maTOtiuZ  (1869),  Jesus,  His  life  and  work,  as  narrated,  by  the  four 
evangelists  (1870),  IleaWty  Christians  (1872),  Thoughts  on  the 
decalogue  (1874),  The  Christian  gyreacher,  the  Yale  lechires  for 
1879-’80,  True  hu7nanity  of  Christ  (1881),  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (1885),  Bihle  views  of  the  Jewish  church  (1888), 
The  seven  churches  of  Asia’,  or.  Worldliness  ii  the  church  (1880), 
Book  of  Nehemiah  and  Notes  on  Joshua.  Dr  Crosby  was  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  New  Testament  company  of  the  Bible  revision 
committee. 


HENRY  DARLING,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Late  President  of  Hamilton  College 

Henry  Darling,  son  of  Judge  William  Darling,  was  born  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  December  27,  1824,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  college 
in  1842,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  seminary  in  1845.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1847 ; was 
pastor  of  Clinton  street  church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1853-61  ; of  the 
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Fonrtli  presbyterian  church,  Albany,  1863-81 ; was  moderator  of 
the  presbyterian  general  assembly  in  1881  ; president  of  Hamilton 
college,  1881-91.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Union  college  in  1860,  and  the  lionorary  LL.  D.  in  1881  from  both 
Lafayette  college  and  Hatnilton  college.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  published  athlresses,  discourses  and  ))apers  on  religious  and 
educational  topics.  He  was  twice  married,  September  14,  1846,  to 
Julia  Strong  of  Fayetteville,  H.  Y.,  who  died  soon  after;  April  29, 
1853,  to  Ophelia  Wells,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y^.,  who  survives,  with  two 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  Dr  Darling  died,  of  capillary  bronchitis, 
April  20,  1891,  at  his  home  on  College  hill.  The  address  at  his 
funeral  Thursday  morning,  April  23,  by  Rev.  Dr  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
of  Buffalo,  was  a tender,  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  public  and 
private  life  of  Dr  Darling.  The  pastor  and  session  of  the  Fourth 
presbyterian  church  of  Albany  were  present,  to  escort  the  body  to 
Albany,  and  after  a brief  service  in  the  church,  it  was  taken  to  the 
Rural  cemetery. 

Asa  preacher  and  instructor.  President  Darling’s  record  will  be  hon- 
orably conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Hamilton  college.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful teacher.  He  was  always  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  the  class-room.  Flis  e.xample  of  industry,  accurate  attainment  and 
careful  search  for  the  truth  was  a good  inspiration  to  students.  His 
complete  self-control  and  admirable  courtesy  under  trying  circum- 
stances added  a winning  grace  to  his  personal  power.  Students 
who  were  in  trouble  always  found  a genuine  friend  in  President 
Darling.  He  was  a generous  helper  to  the  needy  and  distressed. 
He  was  kindly  watchful,  and  knew  how  to  speak  words  of  wise 
monition  at  the  critical  moment.  His  published  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses reveal  the  habit  of  a conscientious  thinker  who  was  careful 
to  test  his  conclusions  by  comparing  them  with  the  results  of  other 
thinkers  in  the  same  lines  of  research.  In  his  home  life  Dr  Darlino- 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  ideal  of  a husband  and  father.  And  his 
devotion  to  his  family  was  responded  to  with  a tenderness  of  love 
that  will  cherish  his  sainted  memory  as  a priceless  treasure. 

HENRY  KNOWLES  CLAPP 

(Reprinted  from  local  paper] 

With  profound  sorrow  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Prof.  H.  K. 
Clapp,  M.  A.,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  teacher,  which  occurred 
most  unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  He  had  been  a sufferer  from 
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liing  disease  for  several  years,  on  which  account  he  gave  up  liis  situ- 
ation as  principal  of  the  Geneva  classical  and  union  school  two 
years  ago,  and  sought  the  more  salubrious  climate  of  Colorado, 
spending  a full  year  in  the  Centennial  state,  and  without  doubt  his 
life  was  prolonged  by  the  change.  On  returning,  instead  of  under- 
taking work  in  his  former  position,  to  which  our  board  of  education 
would  have  been  oidy  too  glad  to  assign  him,  he  was  appointed  to 
and  accepted  that  of  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  therein  most  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  to  the 
close  of  the  late  school  year.  If  he  sulfered  much  from  his  old 
trouble  he  endured  it  uncomplainingly.  To  all  outward  appearances, 
though  far  from  seeming  in  rugged  health,  yet  it  was  thought  he 
had  successfully  combated  the  insidious  disease.  lie  was  about 
town  during  Friday,  and  chatted  pleasantly  with  a neighbor  about 
dusk  at  even.  Shortly  thereafter  on  entering  his  house  he  was 
seized  with  a violent  lit  of  coughing,  during  which  a blood  vessel 
was  ruptured  or  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  produced,  and  within  two 
hours  death  ensued.  The  patient  sufferer  was  at  rest. 

Professor  Clapp  was  a native  of  Lyons.  After  pursuing  a pre- 
paratory course  he  entered  Ilohart  college  and  was  graduated  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  alma  mater  in  1868.  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  appointed  a teacher  in  the  classical  de[)ai’tment  of  onr  union 
school,  being  promoted  a year  or  two  later  as  principal.  He  en- 
deared  himself  as  well  to  his  associate  teachers  as  to  pupils.  He 
deported  himself  with  the  dignity  of  a gentlemati,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  thus  exerted  a salutary  influence  on  the 
young  whose  character  he  assisted  in  molding.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  austere  or  re]iellant  in  his  nature.  Thuugh  a teacher  he 
continued  to  he  a student,  regarding  the  life-work  of  education  never 
complete  — that  there  was  always  something  to  learn.  His  accom- 
plishments were  appreciated  outside  the  limits  of  his  special  field  of 
labor.  He  was  frequently  called  on  during  his  more  active  career  to 
address  assemblies  on  educational  topics,  and  his  lectures  abounded 
with  valued  instruction.  Widespread  regret  will  prevail  that  a life 
so  useful  should  be  cut  off  in  its  prime. 
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CONVOCATION  OFFICERS,  1891 
Officers  of  the  University 

Ex  officio  permanent  officers  of  tlie  Convocation 

George  William  Cortis,  Chancellor 
Anson  J.  Upson,  Vice-Chancellor 
Melvil  Dewet,  Secretary 
Albert  B.  Watkins,  Assistant  Secretary 

Convocation  council 

Pres.  D:  J.  Hill,  Universitv  of  Rochester 
Prof.  B:  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  university 
Prin.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Laiisingburg  acadeinv 
Prin.  a.  AI.  Wright,  Waterville  union  school 
Pres.  W:  J.  Milne,  New  York  State  Normal  college 

Examinations  council 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo  high  school 
Prin.  George  C.  Sawyer,  Utica  free  academy 
Prin.  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls  academy 
Prin.  C:  F.  AVheelock,  Canajoharie  union  school 
Prin.  J.  Carlton  Norris,  Canandaigua  academy 
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RE  G-I  STER 

OF  THE 

29th  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York 


MEMBERS 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Regents.  G-eorge  William  Curtis,  chancellor ; Charles  E. 
Fitch;  Orris  H.  Warren;  William  H.  Watson;  St  Clair  McKel- 
way  ; Daniel  Beach  ; Pliny  T.  Sexton  ; T.  Guilford  Smith  ; Andrew 
S.  Draper. 

Regents’  office.  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary j Francis  J.  Cheney, 
inspector;  Asa  O.  Gallup,  cJnef  clerk;  ]\Iartha  J.  financial 
clerk;  E.  Maud  Sands,  statistics  clerk;  Minnie  L.  Vanderzee, 
stenographer ; John  Gardinier,  messenger ; W.  Hughes  Carroll, 
page. 

Examinations  department.  Ralph  W.  Thomas,  chief  exami- 
ner ; Joseph  W.  kL\\\%  €xa7niner  in  science;  Mary  Salome  Cutler, 
exanimer  in  lihrary  science;  Yerlista  Shaul,  examhier  in  la?i- 
guages  ; Mrs  Ida  G.  McMillan,  examiner  in  preliminary  studies  ; 
Henry  L Knickerbocker,  Mary  E.  Keyes,  Katherine  L.  McDonough, 
Alice  G.  Turner,  Martha  L.  Phelps,  suh-examiners;  Adele  B. 
Alexander,  record  clerk  ; Isabel  Lamont,  assistant  record  clerk. 

State  medical  examiners.  Maurice  J.  Lewi,  FI.  M.  Paine. 

State  library.  S.  B.  Griswold,  laro  lihrarian ; George  R. 
Howell,  ar  chi  cist ; Walter  S.  catalogue  librarian  ; Dunkin 

V.  R.  Johnston,  reference  lihrarian ; Harry  E.  Griswold,  sub- 
librarian ft, aid)  ; W.  B.  Shaw,  sidj-libraidan  (legislation) ; May 
subdibrarian  {educatio7i)  ; Nina  E.  Brown,  shelf -lister ; 
Ada  Alice  Jones,  catcdoguer ; Frank  C.  Patten,  curator  of  cata- 
logue; Florence  E.  Woodworth,  Mrs  M.  W.  Loomis, 

accession  clerk;  Elizabetli  Harvey,  cataloguer ; Murray  Downs, 
junior  clerk  (jaw)  ; Mary  C.  O’Brien,  junior  clerk ; Judson  T. 
Jennings,  Patrick  F.  Driscoll,  Roscoe  B.  Wills,  Chester  Utter,  John 
McDonald,  pages. 
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Library  school.  Ada  Bunnell,  William  S.  Burns,  Mary  Ellis, 
Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Katliarine  L.  Sharp,  Louise  M. 
Sutermeister,  Elizabeth  K.  Taylor,  Hattie  A.  Walker,  Martha  T. 
Wheeler. 

State  museum.  James  Hall,  director  and  state  geologist  / Charles 
II.  Peck,  hotanist ! J.  A.  Linter,  entomologist ; F.  J.  11.  Merrill, 
assistant  director  and  assistant  geologist^  John  M.  Clarke, 
assistant  paleontologist. 

Colleges  of  arts  and  science  for  men 
Columbia  college.  Pres.  Seth  Low;  HsicholasM.  Butler,  Frank 
J.  Goodnow,  Henry  F.  Osborne,  Munroe  Smith,  D.  W.  Ward,^?’(9- 
fessors. 

Union  college.  Pres.  Harrison  E.  Webster  ; Frank  S.  Hoffman, 
Benjamin  H.  Ripton,  James  H.  Stoller,  Arthur  S.  Wright,  pro- 
fessors. 

Hamilton  college.  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  treasurer",  Edward 
North,  Oreii  Root,  professors. 

Hobart  college.  Prof.  M.  H.  Turk. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Chancellor  Henry  M. 
MacCracken ; Prof.  Francis  II.  Stoddard. 

Colgate  university.  Dean  N.  L.  Andrews ; W.  H.  Maynard, 
Robert  W.  liloore,  James  M.  T&yiov,  jorofessors. 

University  of  Rochester.  Pres.  David  J.  Hill. 

St  Stephen’s  college.  Warden  R.  B.  Fairbairn. 

Manhattan  college.  Bro.  John,  vice- principal  / Prof.  Cornelius 
M.  O’Leary. 

Canisius  college.  Pres.  J.  H.  Heinzle. 

Niagara  university.  Prof.  John  Cronvn. 

St  John’s  college,  (Brooklyn).  Pres.  J.  A.  Hartnett. 

Colleges  of  arts  and  science  for  women 

Elmira  Female  college.  Pres.  Charles  Van  Norden. 

Vassar  college.  Pres.  James  M.  Taylor ; Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  A. 
M.  Ely,  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Mary  W.  Whitney,  professors. 

Rutgers  Female  college.  Albert  W.  Ferris,  trustee  j Pres.  G. 
W.  Samson  ; Prof.  Daniel  S.  Martin. 

Claverack  college.  Pres.  Arthur  H.  Flack. 

Barnard  college.  Hamilton  W.  Maine,  Ella  Weed,  trustees. 
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Colleges  of  arts  and  science  for  men  and  women 

St  Lawrence  university.  Pres.  A.  E.  Hervey. 

Alfred  university.  1).  A.  Elakeslee,  A.  E.  of essors. 

Cornell  university.  A.  1).  White,  trustee;  Dean  Horatio  S. 
Wliite;  George  P.  Eristol,  J.  G.  Scliurinau,  Eeiijamiii  I.  Wheeler, 
Samuel  G.  Williams, 

Syracuse  university.  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark. 

Schools  of  medicine 

Albany  Medical  college.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  registrar;  Prof. 
F.  C.  Curtis. 

Polytechnic  schools 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute.  Prof.  Richard  H.  Ward. 

Special  schools 

Dudley  observatory.  Director  Lewis  Eoss. 

N.  Y.  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Prof.  Walter 

L.  Ilerve_y,  acting  president. 

New  York  State  normal  college.  Albert  N.  Husted,  Edward 
W.  Wetmore,  professors;  Edith  Eodley,  Mary  F.  Hyde,  Mrs  M.  A. 
E.  Kelly,  M.  A.  McClelland,  Mrs  ]\r.  S.  Mooney. 

Fredonia  normal  school.  M.  T.  Dana. 

Geneseo  normal  school.  Prim  John  M.  Milne. 

Nev/  Paltz  normal  school.  Prim  Frank  S.  Capen. 

Oneonta  normal  school.  Prim  James  M.  Milne;  xAlice  G. 
Eothwell,  P.  I.  Eughee,  C.  K.  Cobb,  Grace  E.  Latimer. 

Oswego  normal  school.  A.  W.  Norton. 

Plattsburg  normal  school.  Prim  Fox  Holden. 

Academies 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Syracuse).  Prin.  John  F. 
Mullany. 

Adams  Collegiate  institute,  Prin.  O.  B.  Rhodes. 

Albany  high  school.  Sup’t  Charles  W.  Cole;  Prin.  O.  D. 
Robinson;  W:  D.  Goewey,  Austin  Sanford,  Mary  I.  Davis,  Mary 
Morgan,  Ellen  Sullivan . 

A.  M.  Chesbrough  seminary  (North  Chili).  Prin.  B.  H.  Roberts; 
Mrs  E.  S.  Roberts. 

Amsterdam  academy.  Prin.  C.  C.  Wetsell. 
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Ausable  Forks  union  school.  Prin.  H.  1.  Tryon. 

Batavia  union  school.  Prin.  John  Kennedy. 
Bath-on-the-Hudson  union  school.  Prin.  George  li.  Quay. 
Binghamton  high  school.  Prin.  E.  R.  Payson. 

Buffalo  seminary.  Prin.  Mrs  C.  F.  Hartt. 

Canajoharie  union  school.  Prin.  C:  F,  Wheeioek;  E.  P. 
Abell,  Mrs  M.  K,  Miller. 

Canandaigua  academy.  Ex-Prin.  N.  T.  Clarke;  Prin.  J.  C. 
Norris. 

Canisteo  academy.  Prin.  D.  M.  Estee. 

Canton  union  school.  Prin.  George  M.  Smith. 

Catskill  free  academy.  Prin.  H.  BayNiver. 

Cazenovia  seminary.  Prin.  Isaac  N.  Clements  ; A.  White. 
Christian  Brothers’  academy  (Albany).  Pro.  Constantins, 
principal ; Pro.  Godfrey. 

Cobleskill  high  school.  Prin.  11.  IJ.  Snell. 

Colgate  academy  (Hamilton).  Prin.  John  Greene;  Eugene 
P.  Sisson,  assistant  principal  / George  S.  Mills. 

Cook  academy  (Havana).  Prin.  A.  C.  Hill. 

Cooperstown  union  school.  Prin.  Strong  Comstock. 

Corning  free  academy.  Prin.  A.  Gaylord  Slocum. 

Crown  Point  union  school.  Prin.  Thomas  R.  Kneil. 
Dansville  union  school.  Prin.  E.  J.  Diamond. 

De  Veaux  school  (Suspension  Bridge).  Prin.  Reginald  H. 
Coe. 

Delaware  Literary  institute.  Prin.  Charles  II.  A^errill. 
Deposit  union  school.  Ex-Prin.  H.  H.  Hawkins;  Prin.  S. 
Dwight  Arms. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  institute.  Prin.  Jose])h  E.  King. 
Franklin  academy  (Malone).  I.  W^inthrop  Travell. 

Fulton  academy.  Sarah  C.  Knox. 

Genesee  Valley  seminary  (Belfast).  Prin.  Elmer  S.  Redman. 
Glens  Falls  academy.  Prin.  Daniel  C.  Farr. 

Gloversville  public  schools.  Sup't  James  A.  Estee. 

Hamburg  union  school.  Prin.  Andrew  Spencer. 

Hancock  union  school.  Prin.  Lincoln  R.  Long ; Harry  D. 
Nutt. 

Haverling  union  school.  Prin.  L.  D.  Miller. 

Hogansburgh  academy.  Sister  M.  Francis  McGarr. 

Hoosick  Falls  union  school.  Sup’t  John  E.  Shull. 

Houghton  seminary  (Clinton).  Prin.  A.  G.  Benedict. 
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Ithaca  high  school.  J alia  S.  Dowuer. 

Jordan  free  academy.  PHn.  John  W.  Cliancller. 

Kingston  free  academy.  Priu.  Henry  W.  Callahan  ; Nellie  A. 
\v  ood.  j^i'^ceptress. 

Lansingburgh  academy.  Pri.i.  C.  T.  E.  Smith  ; Mrs  Cornelia 

A.  bmith,  preceptress. 

La  Salle  institute  (Troy).  Brother  Edward,  principal; 
Brothers  Anijelus,  Azarias,  Innocent. 

Little  Falls  union  school.  Snij’t  Edwin  E.  Ashley  Prin. 
Marcellas  Oakcy.  ’ 

Lockport  public  schools.  Sap’t  Etntnet  Belknap. 

Lyons  union  school.  Prin.  W.  H.  Kinney. 

Marion  Collegiate  institute.  Prin.  Elmer  G.  Frail. 
Mechanicville  academy.  Prin.  Mrs  S.  E.  K.  Ames. 
Middleburg  union  school.  Prin.  Roland  S.  Kevser. 

Morris  union  school.  Prin.  W.  D.  Johnsou. 

Munro  Collegiate  institute  (Elbridge).  Prin.  Truman  K. 
Wi’ight ; Lanra  M.  Carpenter,  preceptress. 

New  Berlin  union  school.  Prin.  Stanford  J.  Gibson. 

New  Rochelle  union  school.  Snp’t  J.  E.  roung. 

New  York  Military  academy  (Cornwall).  Prin.  J.  C.  Wyckoff 
Newburg  free  academy.  Sup’t  R.  Y.  K.  Montfort  Prin' 
James  M.  Crane.  ’ 

Nyack  union  school.  Snp’t  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Owego  free  academy.  Prim  E.  J.  Peck. 

Oxford  academy.  Prin.  Frederick  L.  Gamage. 

Packer  Collegiate  institute  (Brooklyn).  '’Prin.  Truman  J 
Backus. 

Palatine  Bridge  union  school.  Prim  N.  G.  Kingsley  Carr, 
M.  Hill,  vice-principal.  ’ 

Palmyra  Classical  union  school.  Elizabeth  G.  Peabody  vre- 
ceptress  ; Rei'tha  E.  Peck.  ^ 

Packer  union  school.  Prim  Edward  A.  Parks. 

Phoenix  union  school.  Prim  He  Forest  A.  Preston. 
Poughkeepsie  high  school.  Prin.  James  Winne. 

Pulaski  academy.  Prim  William  C.  Gorman. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school.  Prim  J.  Anthony  Bassett. 
Rochester  free  academy.  Prin.  John  G.  Allen. 

St  Bernard  s academy  (Cohoes).  Sisters  M.  Celestine  M. 
Clara;  John  M.  Connolly.  ’ 
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St  John’s  Catholic  academy  (Syi-acnse).  Prin.  J.  S.  M. 
Lynch. 

St  Peter’s  academy  (Troy).  Sister  M.  Odelia,  irrincijyal  ", 
Sister  M.  Rose,  assistant  principal. 

Sandy  Hill  union  school.  Prin.  Frances  A.  Tefft ; Florence 
E.  Dearstyne,  Emily  M.  Stover. 

Saratoga  Springs  union  school.  Prin.  Welland  Hendrick. 
Schenectady  Union  Classical  institute.  Prin.  Charles  S. 
Halsey. 

Schenevus  union  school.  O.  F.  Lane,  pres,  hoard  of  educa- 
tion • Prin.  F.  S.  Lowell. 

Schoharie  union  school.  Prin.  Solomon  Sias. 

Sidney  union  school.  N.  G.  Place,  pres,  hoard  of  education  ; 
Prin.  Frank  W.  Goreth. 

Sodus  academy.  Prin.  Elisha  Curtiss. 

Staten  Island  academy.  George  Babcock. 

Syracuse  high  school.  S.  E.  Sprole. 

Syracuse  public  schools.  Siip't  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Tonawanda  union  school.  George  E.  Smith,  assistant 
principal. 

Troy  academy.  Prin.  F.  C.  Barnes. 

Troy  female  seminary.  Prin.  Emily  Wilcox;  Mary  A.  Greene. 
Troy  high  school.  Prin.  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Ulster  free  academy.  Prin.  W.  E.  Bunten. 

Utica  free  academy.  Sup’t  A.  McMillan. 

Waterford  union  school.  Sup’t  11.  H.  Loomis. 

Weedsport  union  school.  Prin.  Lazed  R.  Hopkins. 
Whitehall  union  school.  Prin.  John  11.  Kelley. 

Wilson  academy  (Angelica).  Prin.  John  P.  Slocum. 

Windsor  union  school.  Prin.  George  R.  Winslow. 

VISITORS 

Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sister  Agnes  Gonzaga,  directress  Cathedral  school,  xVlhany. 

Prin.  George  P.  Armstrong,  Bay  Shore  public  school. 

Prin.  H.  P.  Amen,  Riverview  Military  academy,  Poughkeepsie. 
Prin.  A.  Armagnac,  Irving  institute,  Tarrytown. 

George  A.  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pres.  George'H.  Ball,_Keuka  college,  Keuka. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
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William  E.  Barker,  Sidney. 

Eugene  Beach,  Gloversville. 

Edward  C.  Biginore,  London,  Eng. 

Brin.  J.  L.  Bothwell,  school  m).  Id,  Albany. 

Ellen  W.  Bo_yd,  St  Agnes  school,  Albany. 

Elizabetli  Briggs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Caroline  L.  Bristol,  i\ssistant  physician,  St  Lawrence  state  hospital 
E.  X.  Bristol,  Xew  York. 

E.  E.  Burdick,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

M.  L.  Burdick,  school  no.  12,  Albaipv. 

Ida  J.  Butcher,  Cecily  Bokcr  school,  Utica. 

Brin.  Mary  E.  Callaghan,  Charlton  academy. 

T.  A.  Caswell,  Rocliester. 

Mrs  T.  A.  Caswell,  Bochester. 

Michael  T.  Cavert,  Bhinebeck. 

C.  1).  Clark,  Boys  high  school,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs  M.  A Clayton,  Auburn. 

Mary  Co(‘S,  Assistant  Secretary,  Harvard  Annex,  Camt)ridge 
Mass. 

Brin.  J.  W.  Cole,  grammar  school  no.  9,  Troy. 

Adeline  E.  Coley,  Albany. 

Brin.  S.  C.  Collins,  Cha])paqna  institute. 

().  Ik  Conant,  New  York. 

Brin.  E.  A.  Corbin,  school  no.  20,  Albany. 

L.  B.  Corey,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs  M.  F.  Crow,  Iowa  college,  Grinnell,  la. 

C.  M.  Curry,  Albany. 

Brin.  Sarah  E.  Curry,  school  for  girls,  Albany. 

Florence  M.  Cushing,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Bj’in.  J.  B.  Cushing,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  high  school. 

Elizabeth  G.  Davidson,  Albany. 

Janet  E.  Davidson,  Albany. 

Ex-Brin.  II.  T.  Dawson,  Newark  high  school. 

Annie  E.  Downing,  St.  Matthew’s  academy.  New  York. 

A.  S.  Downing,  Balmyra. 

Mrs  A.  S.  Downing,  Balmyra. 

Edward  Ellery,  Yermont  academy,  Saxton’s  Biver,  Yt. 

George  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 

Mrs  George  Fenton,  Broadalbin. 

Thomas  E.  Finnegan,  Bichmondville. 
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Maj  "R.  Fitzpatrick,  Albany. 

Prin.  C.  E.  Franklin,  school  no.  7,  Albany. 

H.  P.  F rench,  Albany. 

Emil  Furgang,  Brooklyn. 

F.  Gilboiirne,  school  no.  2,  Albany. 

Carrie  P.  Godley,  school  no.  2,  Albany. 

Mary  E.  Gorham,  Smith  college,  FTortharapton,  Mass. 

Louis  Gray,  East  Brewster,  Mass. 

Stephen  B.  Gray,  Albany. 

Dean  Edward  11.  Griffin,  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Luther  Gulick,  Sup’t  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  school,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Prin.  George  D.  Hale,  Hale’s  Classical  and  Scientific  school, 
Rochester. 

Mrs  George  D.  Hale,  Rochestei-. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Prin.  George  E.  Hard}’,  grammar  school  no.  82,  ISTew  York. 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Prin.  H.  H.  Hawkins,  Deposit  union  school. 

George  Henderson,  sec’y  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Caroline  J.  Hitchcock,  Meriden  (Ct.)  high  school. 

Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mrs  Fox  Holden,  Plattsburg. 

Franklin  W.  Hooper,  director  Brooklyn  institute. 

Mrs  L.  R.  Hopkins,  VV eedsport. 

Prin.  E.  O.  Hovey,  New'ark  (N.  J.)  high  school. 

Elizabeth  R.  Floy,  Miss  Yan  Amringe’s  school.  New  York. 

Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford. 

O.  W.  Jansen,  Albany. 

Prin.  H.  R.  Jolley,  Greenbush  public  school. 

Mary  A.  Jordan,  Smith  college,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Samuel  Kahn,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  F’.  Kent,  Palmyra. 

Ellen  Kingsley,  Glovei’sville. 

Pres.  Chai’les  E.  Knox,  German  Theological  school  of  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Prin.  Helen  M.  Knox,  St  Peter’s  high  school,  Knoxboi’o. 

Prin.  Frederick  L.  Lane,  Babylon  high  school. 
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J.  M.  Langwortliy,  trustee  Ivenka  college,  Keuka. 

C.  D.  Larkins,  Boys  higli  scliool,  Brooklyn. 

Sister  M.  Lanrentine,  Brin.  St  Patrick’s  school,  Troy. 

Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Assistant  Sup’t  of  schools,  New  York. 
James  B.  Lockwood,  White  Plains. 

James  Lee  Love,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Capt.  Low,  England. 

Mrs  Low,  England. 

Thomas  McMillan,  manager  St  Paul’s  school,  Hew  York. 

Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  College  of  Hew  Jersey,  Princeton,  H.  J. 
J.  E.  Massee,  Saratoga. 

Sup’t  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs  Winifred  E.  Merrill,  Albany. 

Prim  James  S.  Morey,  Parkville  union  free  school. 

Rev.  j\L  Noot,  Albany. 

Prim  T.  S.  O’Brien,  school  no.  5,  Albany. 

L.  L.  O’Neill,  Albany. 

Prill.  E.  E.  Packer,  school  no.  12,  Albany. 

A.  L.  Peck,  public  librarian,  Gloversville. 

A.  I).  Perkins,  Syracuse. 

Emma  M.  Perkins,  Central  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  A.  Plimpton,  Hew  York. 

Sup’t  A.  B.  Poland,  Jersey  City,  H.  J. 

W.  E.  Pulsifer,  Hew  York. 

W.  H.  Purrington,  Hew  York. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Richardson,  Palmyra. 

Pres.  William  C.  Roberts,  Lake  Forest  university.  Lake  Forest, 

111. 

George  Robinson,  chaplain  U.  S.  army. 

J.  H.  Robinson,  Delhi. 

Annie  E.  Seip,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Pres.  Theodore  L.  Seip,  Muhlenberg  college,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Harriot  H.  Sexton,  Palmyra. 

John  G.  Serviss,  sup’t  Amsterdam  union  graded  schools. 

Jennie  Shannon,  Lansino-buri;  union  school. 

Prill.  J.  E.  Sherwood,  school  no.  8,  Albany. 

Sidney  Sherwood,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  Silbermann,  South  End  Library  ass’n,  Albany. 

J.  C.  Smock,  state  geologist,  Trenton,  H.  J. 

Prim  J.  F.  Steward,  Little  Falls  grammar  school. 

S.  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Gloversville. 
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Samuel  Strasbourger,  New  York. 

Rev.  M.  Swick,  De  Freestville. 

John  L.  Taylor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs  John  L.  Taylor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prin.  J.  R.  Townsend,  Brooklyn  Preparatory  school. 

Pres.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sup’t  Charles  W.  Wasson,  Monson,  Mass. 

Theodore  Whittlesey,  Williams  college,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Rev.  Cecil  F.  Wiggins,  King’s  college,  Windsor,  N.  S. 

J.  G.  Wight,  Prin.  Worcester  (Mass.)  high  school. 

W.  A.  Wilson,  New  York. 

J.  S.  Winne,  Albany. 

A.  M.  AYright,  Waterville. 

Pres.  Chas.  J.  Wright,  New  York  Military  academy,  Peekskill. 
Prin.  Arnold  Ziillig,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  academy. 
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Convocation  ordinances 

Established  by  the  regents  of  the  University 

1 Tlie  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  h7ew  York  shall  be 
held  annually  at  the  capitol  in  Albany  on  the  first  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  after  July  4. 

2 Its  object  shall  be,  by  addresses,  papers,  discussions  and  resolu- 
tions to  ascertain  and  formulate  educational  opinion  ; to  make  such 
recommendations  as  experience  may  suggest ; and  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  institutions  of  the  University  to  advance  the  cause  of 
academic  and  higher  education. 

3 The  membership  of  the  Convocation  shall  embrace  : 

a The  regents  and  all  officers  of  any  department  of  the  University. 

h All  trustees,  instructors  and  other  officers,  in  colleges,  normal 
schools,  academies,  high  schools  and  other  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

G The  officers  of  the  Uew  York  State  Teachers’  association. 

d Such  others  as  may  be  elected  by  the  regents  or  by  Convocation 
council. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  University  shall  be  the  permanent  officers 
of  the  Convocation. 

5 Each  Convocation  shall  choose  a council  of  five  to  act  as  its 
representative  during  the  year,  and  to  arrange  for  and  conduct  the 
business  of  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  secretaries  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  secretaries  of  this  council. 

6 The  chancellor  shall  annually  appoint  a necrology  committee  to 
collect  notices  and  report  to  the  next  Convocation  on  members  or 
other  prominent  educators  deceased  during  the  year. 

7 Each  Convocation  shall  choose  an  examinations  council  of  five 
to  confer  with  the  examinations  de]iartment,  to  study  the  workings 
of  the  entire  system  of  regents’  examinations  during  the  year,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  Convocation. 

8 The  proceedings  of  the  Convocation,  with  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  regents  to  the 
legislature. 
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Convocation  rules 

Established  by  Convocation  council 

1 Unless  previous  notice  to  the  contrary  he  given,  all  persons  en- 
gaged to  present  papers  must  he  in  readiness  at  the  time  assigned  by 
tlie  council,  in  default  of  which  all  remaining  papers  will  be  entitled 
to  prece<lence. 

2 In  ease  of  inability  to  be  present,  immediate  notice  should  be 
gived  to  the  secretary  to  whom  the  paper  ma}'  be  forwarded  for  use 
of  the  Convocation. 

3 The  author  of  each  paper  should  furnish,  in  advance,  a brief 
abstract  for  newspaper  reports  and,  to  prevent  errors  in  the  records, 
each  person  taking  part  in  any  discussion,  should  promptly  give  the 
secretary  an  abstract  of  his  remarks. 

4 All  papers  read  before  the  Convocation  belong  to  its  proceed- 
ings and  are  to  be  handed  to  the  secretary. 

5 Any  papers  for  the  full  reading  of  which  there  may  not  be 
time,  may,  by  permission  of  the  council,  be  read  by  title  and  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A SHARE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

MONEY 

1 The  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  under  visitation  of  the  regents 
and  having  subject  to  their  order  any  money  raised  from  taxation  or  other 
local  sources  for  buying  books  may  receive  from  the  public  library  money 
an  equal  amount  not  to  exceed  $200  for  the  first  year  of  the  library’s  es- 
tablishment, or  $100  for  a succeeding  vear ; the  entire  amount  to  be  spent 
for  books  approved  by  the  regents. 

2 Any  such  library  may  also  have  the  use  of  a traveling  library  not  more 
than  six  months  for  general  circulation.  Several  lists  of  about  100  vol- 
umes each  will  be  furnished,  from  which  one  list  may  be  selected  and  the 
books  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  regents’  rules.  These  require  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  and  a fee  of  $5  in  each  case  to  cover  a part  of  the  cost 
of  suitable  cases,  printed  catalogues,  necessary  blanks  and  records  and 
transportation  both  ways.  This  traveling  library  may  be  exchanged  for 
another  on  the  same  terms  and  these  exchanges  may  continue  as  long 
as  the  regents’  rules  are  observed. 

3 Free  public  libraries  under  visitation  of  the  regents  include  all  libraries 
incorporated  by  the  regents,  all  libraries  which  have  been  admitted  to  the 
University,  and  all  libraries  connected  with  colleges,  academies  or  other 
institutions  in  the  University,  provided  that  they  are  open  to  the  public, 
without  charge,  for  either  reference  or  circulation. 

Any  other  free  public  library  in  the  state  wishing  to  have  these  privileges 
may  apply  for  a regents’  charter  or  admission  to  the  University. 

In  order  to  secure  such  admission  the  trustees  must  formally  apply  for  it 
to  the  regents.  The  regents'*  library  inspector  will  then  personally  examine 
the  library  and  its  work  and,  if  he  reports  that  the  library  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  character  of  books  is  worthy  of  state  aid,  loans  of  traveling 
libraries  and  other  privileges  granted  to  accredited  institutions,  the  regents 
usually  grant  the  request.  This  involves  no  expense,  but  every  library 
admitted  must  make  annually  a brief  sworn  'report  of  its  conditions  and 
operations  and  must  be  open  to  official  inspection  by  the  regents  or  their 
officers  whenever  they  may  think  it  desirable  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
library  is  maintaining  the  required  standard. 

4 If  in  any  community  the  people  are  not  yet  ready  to  establish  such  a 
library,  25  resident  tax  payers  may  obtain  the  use  of  a traveling  library  as 
provided  in  rule  2 for  such  libraries. 

Since  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  i,  1892,  is 
only  $25,000  for  the  entire  state,  it  is  obvious  that  applications  must  be 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  prompt  action  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  disappointment.  Those  interested,  if  they  wish  to 
make  an  effort  this  year,  should  send  as  early  as  practicable  for  the  official 
application  blanks. 

Inquiries  for  information  or  advice  will  be  promptly  answered  if  directed 

to  Public  libraries  department,  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

Loans  of  books  from  the  state. — Under  such  rules  as  the  regents 
may  prescribe,  they  may  lend  from  the  state  library,  duplicate  department, 
or  from  books  specially  given  or  bought  for  this  purpose,  selections  of 
books  for  a limited  time  to  any  public  library  in  this  state  under  visitation 
of  the  regents,  or  to  any  conamunity  not  yet  having  established  such 
library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the  conditions  required  for  such  loans. 
(^Laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  § 47.) 

Under  this  authority  traveling  libraries  of  about  100  volumes  each  will 
be  lent  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules. 

Rules 

1 On  satisfactory  guarantee  that  all  regents’  rules  will  be  complied  with, 
a traveling  library  may  be  lent  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  months  to 
any  public  library  under  visitation  of  the  regents. 

This  includes  all  libraries  incorporated  by  the  regents,  all  libraries  which 
have  been  admitted  to  the  University,  and  all  libraries  connected  with  colleges, 
academies  or  other  institutions  in  the  University,  provided  that  they  are  open 
to  the  public,  without  charge,  for  either  reference  or  circulation. 

2 Under  like  conditions  a traveling  library  may  be  lent  to  a com- 
munity not  yet  having  such  a public  library,  on  application  of  25  resident 
taxpayers  ; provided  that  the  applicants  also  agree  that  a petition  shall  be 
made  for  a popular  vote  to  be  taken  within  two  years  in  their  city,  town, 
village  or  district  on  the  question  of  establishing  a free  public  library  as 
provided  in  laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  § 36.  The  applicants  shall  specify  one 
of  their  number,  who  must  be  a responsible  owner  of  real  estate,  to  act  as 
trustee  of  said  library  and  be  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury 
beyond  reasonable  wear.  This  trustee  shall  designate  a suitable  person 
to  be  librarian. 

3 A fee  of  $5  shall  be  paid  in  advance  to  cover  cost  of  suitable  cases, 
printed  catalogues,  necessary  blanks  and  records  and  transportation  both 
ways. 

4 Such  precaution  shall  be  taken  in  packing  ?s  to  guard  effectively 
against  injury  in  transportation. 

5 Notes,  corrections  of  the  press,  or  marks  of  any  kind  on  books  belong- 
ing to  the  library  are  unconditionally  forbidden.  Borrowing  trustees  will 
be  held  responsible  for  all  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  how- 
ever caused. 

6 The  traveling  library  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  six  months  after  its 
reception. 

7 The  librarian  shall  care  for  the  books  while  under  his  control  and 
circulate  them  in  accordance  with  the  regents’  rules,  and  shall  make  such 
reports  respecting  their  use  as  the  regents  may  require. 

8 For  wilful  violation  of  any  library  rule  the  director  of  the  state  li- 
brary may  suspend  the  privilege  of  state  loans  till  the  case  is  considered  by 
the  regents’  committee. 


